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IEEPACE 
to Volume 1 



The research reported in this volume was carried out 
under Contract OE 6-10-059 with the Cooperative Research 
Program of the Office of Education, from July 15, 1965 to 
September 30, 1967, The alms of the research, as outlined 
in section 1.3, were to determine (l) differences in the 
structure of non-standard Negro English [NNE] and standard 
English [SE], and (2) differences in the ways in which 
speakers of these dialects use language, with emphasis on 
the speech events, verbal skills, and social controls 
which govern the development of the vernacular. 



The final report is presented in two volumes. Volume 
I includes the general discussion of the problem, back- 
ground and related research (Chapter I); the methods em- 
ployed (Chapter XI); and the first part of the results-- 
analysis of the structural differences in grammar and phono- 
logy between NNE and SE (Chapter III). Volume II will 
present the second part of our results— differences in the 
uses of NNE and SE, It will include a description of the 
vernacular culture, and a detailed examination Q* *fche 
social stri-cture of the peer groups studied in 
a description of the main speech events peculiar to N«E 
and the standards of excellence which the groups endorse; 
the relation of school performance, and reading, to 
achievement in this vernacular culture; the subjective 
evaluation of language differences by the adult community; 
and overt attitudes towards language, volume IX will also 
include a more detailed examination of the educational im- 
plications of these findings, with certain recommendations 
for cultural and structural changes within the classroom. 



G?he size of the final report is the main reason for 
presenting the findings in two volumes. But the break 
between the structural and functional analysis represents a 
natural division in the interest of the two sections, and 
the background needed to follow the argument, volume I has 
a great deal of material of interest to linguists and to 
linguistic theory, using the terminology of generative gram- 
mar with certain extensions for dealing with systematic var- 
iation. Volume II deals with an area which is much less de- 
veloped, of interest to linguists, anthropologists, socio- 
logists and educators. No technical background is needed to 
handle the material, for no formal approach has yet been de- 
veloped. 
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Ihe . our authors of this report are the major con- 
tributors the research. She writing of the report, 
the theoretical framework in which Wisplaced, and 
much of the linguistic analysis is the work of W. babov. 

At the time that the final version of the report was 

written* it was not possible to consul*# in detail with 

the other authors, and there are undoubtedly many errors 

and inconsistencies which would have 

had been done, explanatory worh in 

was carried out oy W, X»at rv, including the s*. »ies 3 

Beaufort County, South ’ "clina. 

fhe largest part of le transcription of the data 
was the work of Paul Cohen, who also participated in t 
interviewing program and to an important _ rp 

linguistic analysis of the results. His contributions are 
present in all of the definitions of ^©variable oa 
gories and procedures for searching, each of which Evolves 
a theoretical decision. Ihe linguistic analyses presen e 
in Chapter XXI are therefore a j opt contribution oiw. 

Labov and P. Cohen, although due to the c ^ cu ® s ^^ s m ^ hQ3? 
which the final report was prepared, the first named author 
must take full responsibility for any errors and misconcep 
tions which appear in the prei sent version. Hr. was 

also responsible for the v/ork with the white Inwood groups, 
which give us a basis for comparing white non-standard 
speech with ME. 

Clarence Eobins was a major contributor to the cultur- 
al and social conceptions underlying this study from the 
outset (and the preliminary study CEP 3091). He did the 
bulk of the interviewing of pre-adolescents, the study of 
1390 Fifth Avenue, and the entire series of interviews with 
adults. Ihe investigations of cultural values within the 
adult community, and the construction of the adult later 
view form were molded in large part by Mr. Eobins knowledge 
of the community and the results of his exploratory inter- 
views. 

John lewis carried out the interviews and partiepant- 
observer work with the adolescent peer groups— the Jets and 
the Cobras. Ihe other authors of this report cannot over- 
state their indebtedness to him for the skill with which he 
conducted this program. It will be obvious to the reader 
that the group sessions with the Cobras and Jets are the 
heart of the study * they provide the most important linguis* 
tic data in Volume I, and the deepest insights into the 

functions of language in Volume II. in J e ^iS w ^f oorl 

methods used are described in detail in Chapter XI--essen- 
tially, they are designed to approach the waysta which 
speakers use the language when they are not 
In the opinion of the other authors, Mr. lewis carried in 
terviewing techniques to a high point which had not been 
achieved in any previous linguistic studies. 
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fhree other persons made important contributions to 
this report? Joshua Waletzky worked as a research assis- 
tant for various periods in the spring and summer of 1965. 

Sel and SI? ^ participated in the i»^rvlewing of the 
Vacation Day Camp series and the work with 
Mr. Waletaky carried out work on the analysis of a « a number 
which will be reported in Volume II. 

of extremely important contributions to the linguistic anax 

yeis and the formal framework used, three u®e V of 

assumed great importance in this volume* (1) the use of 

the homograph xsM to register the e^sect^on* " 

teroretation of the -M suffix in reading (see section 
3?2?7); (2) several ^ntributions to the formal treatment 

of variable rules (2.4.4), withrelationtoorderingofth 
constraints and especially the invariance condition as n w 

formulated (2,4.5); (3) the analysis of j^, ±^and|fl^ 

as assihilation of the stem-final -i rather than % deletion, 
which resolved many problems of ordering within the si 
phonological rules (3.4.2, p. 208). 

(Seresa labov has carried out a ; s0C «5 1 pfH«a ^Hio^has 
of the internal structure of the Jets and JJ+jIL 

revised radically our view of these groups (see section TT 
2?X. 4) 7 The main body of her work will appear in Volume II, 
but the results are reflected at many points in^his vol 
in the decisions as to who are group members and who are 
outside the group (lames); the accuracy of .“® n L°^ icm 0 f 
tables in Chapter III has been increased, ^ediscussionof 
the associative plural in 3, ® 1 ^ is entirely deriv 

from her detailed analysis P 0 ® r .F oup , ^ade 
the way in which members speak of 5 ^clud- 

many other contributions to the work of thi ! P^ e °“’ 
ing^the printing of this volume, and it could not have ap 

peared in ifs prossni; form wi*fchouij her nelp. 

Benji Wald participated in the work of ^svammatical 
searching and the analysis of reading problems 
periods of the research; his oontributiona to our th^ing 
have become increasingly important as the linguistic a a y 
reached the form presented here. 



ABSTKAGT 
of Volume I 



This study is an investigation of structural and func- 
tional differences between the non-standard Negro English 
of northern ghetto areas [NNE] and the standard English 
required in the classroom [SB], Exploratory interviews 
were carried out in a number of northern cities, but the 
major field work v/as in Central Harlem with three main 
groups of speakers*, (l) a geographically random sample 
of fifty individual pre-adolescent speakers in Vacation 
Day Camps j (2) six pre-adolescent and adolescent peer 

groups in South Central Harlem, studied in individual in- 
terviews and group sessions? (3) a random sample of one 
hundred adults, in a middle-class area and the two working- 
class areas of the peer group studies. In addition, two 
white peer groups were studied to compare white non-stand- 
ard English [WNS] with ME, 

The analysis shows ME related to SB by a number of 
differences in low-level rules which have marked effects 
on surface structure; frequently extensions or general- 
izations of rules found in other English dialects. A 
number of phonological variables are analyzed, particularly 
those which intersect with the grammatical system of the 
auxiliary. The - , e , d suffix is affected by rules of consonant 
cluster simplification: systematic variation of such clus- 

ters regularly differentiates past tense clusters from 
stem clusters, and also registers the strong effect of a 
following vowel in preserving the cluster. The situation 
of the various inflections is examined: ME has no 

third singular or possessive suffix, but has an intact 
plural The absence of the copula in many environments 

is the result of regular phonological rules which operate 
to remove single consonants which remain after contraction. 

The negative syntax of ME shows an extension of the 
negative concord rule of WNS which distributes the under- 
lying negative particle more consistently and to a wider 
range of environments. In direct questions, NNE shows some 
fluctuation in the use of tense inversion, especially with 
WH- questions. No additional rule operates to re-invert 
the tense marker and subject in embedded questions. 

A series of repetition tests show that many NNE mem- 
bers have an asymmetrical system of perception and produc- 
tion: they understand SE forms but produce NNE forms in 

response, yet in most cases both understand and produce the 
NNE forms. Individuals vary greatly in the extent to which 
they perceive the surface differences between ME and HE. 

As a rule, categorical rules of NNE prevent consistent re- 
petition of SE forms, but variable rules have much less 
effect. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM, BACKGROUND, AND RELATED RESEARCH 



1.0. Location of the problem: economic factors, education 

and reading 

Ehe problem upon which this research is focused is one 
part of the general social and economic situation of the non- 
white population in the urban ghetto areas of the northern 
United States; many of the methods, analyses, and findings 
are related to this broader context, She general social 
situation has been well-documented for the United States as 
a whole, and for the specific area of Central Harlem wheje 
most of the field work for this project was carried out, 

Ehe principal groups whose language behavior is studied here 
match the descriptions of the most depressed and disadvan- 
taged subgroups in other reports. 

The low educational achievement of this population is 
the specific part of the socio-economic problem with which 
we are concerned. One genera^ index of the educational 
problem is the relatively low number of non-whites who finish 
high sohool, She educational problem is not necessarily 
central to the over-all economic problem, since, for example, 
non-whites who graduate from high school show a higher unem- 
ployment rate than white drop-outs, Reading problems are 
dearly central to the over-all educational problem, and the 
widespread failure of youth in the urban ghetto to learn to 
read may be an even better index of the relation of education 
to employment than completion of high school. In New York 
City schools as a whole, realing level averages two years 
behind grade. For adolescent Negro youth in South Central 
Harlem, the averages are considerably lower! and for the 
specific peer-groups studied intensively in this research, ^ 
reading may be three, four, or five years behind grade level. * 
For all practical purposes, a great many of these Negro youth 
cannot use reading for other learning,* they are functionally 
Illiterate in the full sense of the term. We will therefore 
speak of reading failure in this report rather than reading 
problems or difficulties, Reading appears to be worse for 
boys than for girls! reading achievement is lower for boys* 
fewer graduate from high school, and fewer attend college . J 
She sex differential holds for the general population as 
well, white and non-white; mean reading scores are approxi- 
mately ten percent lower for boys as compared to girls. 

Given these facts, we decided to concentrate our efforts on 
the reading failure of adolescent and pre-adolescent boys. 

The research to be discussed here utilizes the techniques 



of linguistic analysis to elucidate factors involved in 
reading failure. Borne of our findings clearly show that the 
over-all problem is one of cultural conflict, for which the 
linguistic data provide us with only one indication. However, 
linguistic data are overt and accessible,' the tools of lin- 
guistic analysis are well developed and allow us to make an 
immediate contribution to the solution of the problem. 



We divide the linguistic aspect of the problem into two 
sharply different areas which require two different modes of 
analysis, (1) There are differences in the grammatical and 
phonological rules of standard English and the non-standard 
English of Negro speakers; - in various ways these differences 
lead to interference in learning to read (and speak) standard 
English. (2) The vernacular culture of the street differs 
from the schoolroom culture in its patterns of language use: 
there are different speech routines and different modes of 
evaluation; some of the most important speech events in each 
sub-culture are totally unknown to the other, and different 
verbal skills are developed and rewarded in each. We will 
refer to these two areas of interference as jt^cia£§i.Ji£- 
teM and fjmPMm§l_M££aasaP§,a. Although functional 
differences between standard and non-standard seem to us the 
most important sources of interference, the techniques for 
analysis in this area are not highly developed; on the other 
hand, we are able to make precise observations on the inter- 
ference which springs from structural differences, and our^ 
recommendations for educational practice will accordingly be 
more definite. 



1 . 0 . 1 . 

most of the urban ghetto areas 

studied, the non-white population consists of two very differ- 
ent groups: Negroes and Puerto Eicans in Northeastern cities, 

and, in Western cities, Negroes and Mexican-Americans. In 
this study, we are primarily concerned with the linguistic 
behavior and structure of the Negro community. But in every 
Negro adolescent group studied, there are some speakers with 
Spanish-language background who have become integrated into 
the group, and in every residential area where the adult popu- 
lation has b8en surveyed, there are some Spanish-speaking 
adults in our sample. In our prior studies of delinquent 
boys in the New York City Youth House, Negro and Puerto Rican 
adolescents are equally represented. The linguistic and cul- 
tural background of the Spanish-speaking groups as a whole 
are very different from those of the Negro groups; but for 
the individuals who live in transition areas, or who partici- 
pate fully in Negro groups, the effect of a Spanish background 
is considerably less. Many of the same social and economic 
factors operate on both populations to produce educational 
and reading problems. In this study, we will be concentra- 
ting exclusively upon those factors which are common to the 
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Negro groups and the Spanish-background individuals associated 
with them; we will not he dealing with the major part of the 
Spanish-speaking population which is isolated from the Negro 
population. However, it will appear that there are sharp 
differences between the type of linguistic features which are 
completely absorbed by the Spanish-background individuals, 
and those which are not, This differential transfer will* 
throw light on the degree of integration of various rules 
and patterns of behavior in the Negro groups proper, 

1 . 0 . 2 . 

Negro groups . In most of the Eastern urban ghetto areas 
studied, there is little contact between non-Puerto Eican 
white and Negro residents. There are no non-Puerto Eican 
white members of the adolescent groups studied, and the mem- 
bers do not have white friends (or think it is possible to 
have white friends) „ There is contact of course with white 
merchants; and some contact in school with whi*ie students. 

On the whole, however, the vernacular and reading problems 
of white society must be studied as a separate but parallel 
problem. Several of the investigators have extensive back- 
ground with non-standard white speech, and the lower East 
Side survey provides extensive quantitative material for com- 
parison, In addition, one adolescent and one pre-adolescent 
white group were studied by the same methods as were used with 
the Negro community. In general, it is extremely important 
to differentiate those aspects of non-standard Negro English 
which are identical with non-standard white speech, and those 
which are different. Otherwise, the relation of such lingui- 
stic factors to the reading problem would be obscured, 

1.1. Structural conflict: preliminary evidence 

1,1.0. “ Non-standard Negro English .” There is a general, 
widely-held assumption that a “Negro dialect” exists in the 
United States. Although this common-sense construct is a 
stereotype, it has more basis in fact than such stereotypes 
as “Brooklynese”, a reflection of working class New York 
City speech which in fact shows no marked geographic differ- 
entiation. A great deal of “Negro dialect” has appeared in 
print, and muoh can be learned about actual speech patterns 
from a study of the dialect literature. In Northern cities, 
there are many grammatical forms and lexical items (as well 
as voice qualifiers and intonation patterns) which are used 
almost exclu ively by Negroes in Northern cities; even in the 
South there are a number of such features characteristic of 
Negro speakers. However, the existence of this linguistic 
entity is often used as a basis for the notion of a “Negro 
speech” which has a biological or physiological basis— that 
is, properties of articulation or grammar shared by all Negro 
speakers irrespective of their geographic or social background. 
Many people still believe that they can “always tell” if a 
speaker on the telephone is a Negro. Some of our current 
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research is designed to analyze the ability to identify 
ethnic characteristics in speech. It will he immediately 
apparent that there is no “Negro speech 11 in this absolute 
sense. It is clear that a relatively uniform set of language 
features which characterize Negro speakers raised in the Negro 
community are the products of the social factors which control 
the development of dialect forms generally. 

Our research shows that there is a sub-system of English 
used by pre-adolescent and adolescent Negro speakers in Nor- 
thern ghetto areas which is remarkably uniform over the age 
range 8-17, especially for those who participate fully in 
the vernacular culture. Ihe grammar of working-class adults, 
in these areas, is plainly shifted towards standard English 
rules in many ways and reflects a more thorough knowledge of 
the underlying forms of SE than adolescent speakers possess. 
Yet the vernacular of adults is still a separate sub-system, 
quite distinct from white non-standard in these Northern 
cities. While we will examine the speech of adults to some 
extent, the basic object of our investigation is the adoles- 
cent vernacular characteristic of the Negro speech community. 
It will be called non-standard Negro English [NNE] , 

1.1.1. ghe study of “errors” or “deviations” . One way 
of assessing the differences between standard English and 
non-standard English of Negro speakers is to follow the same 
method as that used by the English teacher— to register the 
number of “errors” or “deviations” from standard English. 

Such items as “person-number disagreement, double negative, 
non-standard preterites,” etc., are often used to describe 
the characteristics of white non-standard English [WNS] 
which must be corrected in school. A serai-quantitative 
accounting of such characteristics in the survey of New York 
City f s lower East Side of 1963-4 was given in our preliminary? 
report (CRP 3091:10). Ihe tables show the number and frequ- 
ency of such deviations by Negro subjects, which is of such 

a far higher degree of magnitude than those by white speakers 
that the concept of “deviation from a standard” becomes use- 
less. Ifc seems much more likely that we are dealing with 
different rules rather than different degrees of conformity 
to the same rules. 

Loban's findings® on “deviations” of Negro children 
from standard English also show that their language behavior 
reflects basic differences in grammatical rules which adjust 
only slowly and uncertainly to the pattern of SE, Unfortu- 
nately, we are not shown these “deviations” against the back- 
ground of the total population of utterances in which these 
forms might have occurred, so that we cannot differentiate 
regular rules of NNE from variable ones, 

1.1.2. Relation of NNE to Southern speech . Ihere is 
no question that many of the features of non-standard Negro 
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speech are forms quite general ^ Southernspeech^stanaard 
and non-standard. She great majority or the pnonoiogicax c«i 
grammatical features discussed in thisreportareto *e£oun 
in the South among white speakers as well as Negroes, accor 
dinm to the limited evidence on this point collected in rms 
investigation However* we lack the specific data on the 
and phonology of both white and Southern speakers 
££f^ a w oiiia enable us to state precisely what the relation 

Northern cities are children of Southern migran - T Vn — i. 

horn in the South themselves; most Negro speakers in New York 
have relatives in the Eastern ®^ewater state ^ ^ 
pvt»i onatorv interviews in Detroit, Olevexana ana " 

with°recent migrants from Mississippi and Alabama; and our 
extensive work in the Los Angeles area ^ a torv n 

speakers 

r "/rioss sir • ds “ 

ss?gjs^ 1 s^ivsi 

acterictics submerging the natlveNorthern Negropattern 
lexical evidence of Southern influence has been stuaiea y 

McDavid and Austin in Chicago (1966). In our lower East^^^^^ 

Side interviews with Negro /speakers and in our p. J? 

there is rich data on these witf a?andpa?ents; 

children who^spend" occ!sional V iy n e ^ergencils? S ilac^ S '" 

ssr»£ssi ^ 

for better education; and of course, the fundamental pattern 
of migration to the North for employment. 

Despite such precise documentation of the migration pat- 
tern itself, our knowledge of the grammar and P*‘° n °l°fL?* 
Southern English is not sufficient to «P®^f y a ^ e t he sneech 
between Northern speech in the urban S--® . «+i as 0 f -tne 

The coecluaion^of^tiie^tlaa^dialectolagista wae thEt Southern 

coastal South Carolina was said to form the only significant 
exception. 

As far as the speech of uneducated Negroes is concerned, 

it differs little from that of the ill. -ra yaria- 

that is, it exhibits the same regional *ad local varia 
tions as that of the simple white folk. IKuratn iy4y.cz 

However, no data was provided to support this statement. 




In recent publications, it has been asserted that the 
speech of Negroes in the South is remarkably uniform as com- 
pared to that of white speakers; that Negro speech does not 
follow the dialect patterns shown in the linguistic Atlas. H 
Though there has been no documentation of this opposing point 
of view, we do find in our own work that the basic grammatical 
patterns of the Negro ghettos is quite uniform in a large 
number of Northern cities, and we have not located any firm 
geographic difference in the grammatical rules to be discussed 
in this report. Many of our informants were born and raised 
in the South. However, careful studies of grammatical and 
phonological patterns in Southern areas, comparable in detail 
to our present investigations, will be required before this 
can be accepted as the case. It is quite possible that many 
of the features which differentiate Southern dialects disappear 
in the contact situations of the Northern cities, and the 
resulting form, stripped of the differentiating rules, is 
therefore uniform by default. 

Attitudes towards S Quthern„s pe ech . The earlier inves- 
tigation of social stratification of English in New York City 
(labov 1966a) included explorations of the explicit attitudes 
of the informants towards New York City speech and towards 
Southern speech. The attitudes of whites and Negroes were 
strikingly different. While the overwhelming majority of 
white speakers were strongly negative towards their own speech 
and New York City vernacular, over half of them felt that 
Southern speech was attractive. Negro informants regularly 
reversed this pattern: Northern speech, including New York 

City dialect, was considered good speech, while Southern 
speech was the object of strong aversion. (Labov 1966a: 

485, 497-6), We can conclude that there are powerful forces 
operating among Negro speakers in Northern cities to elimi- 
nate many of the highly marked features of Southern speech, 
especially those characteristic of +he local white dialect, 
Recently, the work of Tucker and Lambert in the Tougaloo 
project showed that the same situation prevails among Negro 
college students in the South: the most highly regarded 
speech pattern is the "network” English of Northern radio 
announcers, while white Southern speech, even that of educated 
persons, was the object of strong negative feelings. (1967) 

1.1.3. — SSISNOTSJC . 

One view of the differences between Negro and white speech 
patterns is that they show evidence of fundamentally 

different systems in their underlying, abstract structure,* 
furthermore, that Negro speech shows effects of an underlying 
Creole grammar once spoken generally in the South, similar 
to the Creoles spoken over a large area from Africa to the 
Gulf Coast. (Stewart 1964). Evidence for this hypothesis 
is drawn from similarities of grammatical structure between 
( the Creoles and NNE where NNE differs from SE; from the 

relative uniformity of Negro English in the South, mentioned 
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above? by tbe difficulty in deriving specifically Negro 
forms from any British dialect? and by the resistance 
shown by many of these patterns to replacement by the 
corresponding SB patterns, Stewart s reading^ 
rical sources have provided some solid evidence for his 

tention that the speech J* N «§ r ° ^l^liah area? showed many 
and 19th centuries, outside of the Buiian area, 

features of Creole grammar? the absenoe of n St 8 1967 

ive -s, and of case distinction in pronouns. (Stewart 1967, 
lCr68)V The uniform NNE grammar investigated in this study 
may indeed be the result of convergence toward SE of a mucn 
more different grammar with a Creole base. 

When we examine the English Creole spoken in Jamaica 
or Trinidad we see a great deal of evidence for deep- 
seated differences in grammatical structure. Some ox 
these differences are so sharp the/c it is unlikely that 
there can be a continuous transition between the Creole 
and SEj Eor example, the form 1 work does not represent 
the present tense in Trinidadian English, but rather the 
simple unmarked past. The present t =.nse Is the marked 
form X doe s work . It? might seem, at? first? glance* TJhatJ 
MB shows the Influence of the Creole since the 
past I work yesterday, is q.ulte commcn ln the basic verna 
cular. However, this resemblance is only superficial. 

The pattern of the irregular verbs, wh £° h . a £® i 5 ? Vl p « « me 
but predominant in actual text, shows that NNE has the same 

basic system of present and past as SE: J* e „E»+t?.dflv 

have i toi 1 , Usse', I_aasz or Lwa . not l w regtsy . -i a s . 

The present forms are of course JLftSS; i ain't- 

I see today . Thus NNE contrasts with Trinidad (Sol.omon 1967). 



Trinidadian 

.gEgggat msl 

I does work I work 
I does give I give 



NNE 

present. .P&flA 

I work X work 

I give X gave 



She superficial resemblance between the Creole £ovm 

NNE is chiefly the result of certain phonological processes 

operating at the point of phonological-grammatical inter- 

Action. It is the suffix -M ^Ich tion 

rather than the category of the past tense. This situation 

is repeated in many other areas of the grammar. 
preliminary evidence leads us to believe that the 
ences between the grammars of SE and NNE are less striking 
than the surface forms might indicate. 

In the background of the issues raised by the Oreole 
hypothesis are broader theoretical questions as to the 
extent and nature of dialect differences in general* and 
indeed of differences between languages. Generative grammar 
tends to minimize such differences, and to emphasize the 
similarity of phrase structure and high level transformations 
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among languages which are superficially quite dissimilar 
(Bach 1965). In one of the early Project literacy confer- 
ences, Chomsky suggested that the underlying forms of 
English are remarkably resistant to change, and that most 
dialect differences are therefore relatively superficial 
(1964). A natural consequence of the generative viewpoint 
is that MB (and even Jamaican Creole) would he expected 
to differ from SE chiefly in its surface representation 
and this point was strongly argued by Rosenbaum at the 
same conference in opposition to the Creolist viewpoint 
of Bailey, 

The implications of this question for educational 
practice are not inconsiderable. The strategy needed to 
teach a fundamentally different phrase structure would be 
quite different from the strategy for giving practice in 
the control of phonological rules. In the one case, we 
might be teaching students that a rule S — * ► NP + EP is 
contrary to the fundamental SE phrase structure *S — *■ NP * VP. 
In the se m& case, we might be giving students practice 
in the control of the contraction rule As. — ' * ±§. without the 
further rule , f s — * 0. 

1.1.4. Theoretical problems, in_the,-gl4dy of, ya y iafcLttB. 

The data to resolve such abstract questions as those raised 
in section 1.1.3 must be drawn from the speech community. 
There are no linguists with a native command of ME, who 
operate out of their own heads, and can ask themselves 
questions about grammaticality in the vernacular. Even if 
there were such linguists, or it were possible to n train” 
informants to answer such questions, there are powerful 
sociolinguistic factors which prevent accurate reporting 
of ME forms in such situations. Whenever a non-standard 
dialect is in contact with a standard dialect, the speakers 
tend to perceive the standard norms (see chapter 3). In 
our work with adolescent peer groups, we find, for example, 
that members report themselves as saying X 4onifr-kno.yLJghflflfl 
book it was , when in fact their speech shows a 

categorical pattern I don It kn.Q-W._whQ book itjwaa . Even if 
we found someone who did report accurately, we would not 
know that he was doing so unless we had previously deter- 
mined the actual pattern of the basic vernacular by study- 
ing the language of the community as it was actually being 
used. 



Studies of language in the community immediately 
encounter a fundamental difficulty; variation. If we are 
searching for a simple, homogeneous structure of the type 
which is normally presented in linguistic descriptions, we 
do not find it. Variation is widespread and seemingly 
omnipresent in those areas where non-standard differs from 
standard. If we pick up any accurate transcripts of verna 1 
cular speech, we are apt to find such records as this; 
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oi gwoin tel em: "yu red dewel.' yu z e red 

dewel.'" pi se, "grdz gem pik yu Ap"; on oi 
se, "yul news fee Antil mists mici sibrvk 
Brig yu on di pies fe owscie. den yu ds Prog, 

bst god goin pik yu Ap on yu. . 

—Diana Brown (Turner 1949; 260) 

The fluctuation in the copula seen here is ‘J*® 

variation reported in 3.4 below for NNE--here it appears 
in a Gullah Creole speaker who may be taken as far wove 
remote from SE than any of the speakers studied in Central 
Harlem. This variable deletion of a lone IraZtftr is i* 1 «#4tO* 

In general, linguistic theory has not been designed 
to include variation as a systematic fact, but rather to 
dispose of it and eliminate it in the final analysis, " 
great many procedures have been followed for eliminating 
variation, but they have all been pformal and leave 
considerable room for the analyst to select informally the 
data to be reported? as a repult it has been possible for 
linguists to find support for almost any viewpoint by proper 
selection of their data from the material they encounter. 



This procedure of selection is not necessarily a 
conscious one. We find that speakers perceive their lan- 
guage categorically — they tend to perceive Jk em88l y e8 8 ? 
using the norm which they have adopted, rather than thei 
variation from that norm (labov 1966a:XII). In a 8 ^&ktly 
different way, many linguists operate on the same principle. 
If they adopt the view in advance that any variation fo^d 
in the speech community represents a mixture of bhe ^uniform; 
standard and (uniform) non-standard, then it is possible 
for them to decide automatically which of two variant forms 
represents the non-standard vernacular under study. That 
which is closer to the standard is set aside as an import— 

ation, and the form which is more diff ® rent xir ff 8m .^ e 
is accepted as the basic vernacular rule. With "this orient- 
ation, it is possible to focus more and more upon the forms 
which have already been identified as the vernacular system, 
and within the informal procedure adopted it is possible 
that these will be the only ones perceived. 

It is possible to report by this means that NNE speak- 
ers never use the auxiliary frflvg* Ih the mo ® 6; ex,fcr ®“® °® ses> 
forms such as U& or even I±rU& are reported as charac- 
teristic of HUE, when in fact they occur as minor patterns of 
small frequency. The linguist is thus subject to the same 
sociolinguist ic forces which lead naive SU ^3 8C ^ 8 t0 . 8 *J c lL 
reports as »«he always says and and H&M" . when in 

fact no native speaker of English has an invariant rule of 

this type. 

If the theoretical problems associated with NNE are 
to be investigated by empirical means, and we are to find 
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decisive answers which have a firm 

will he necessary to satisfy three distinct requirements, 

(1) the linguists must he accountable to the data: 

•peDorts of variable features must be accompanied by accurate 
Sum 2 tSjrt.1 population oifyanoo. 1 ..;^ 

•these forme might have occurred as well as tne numoer wnicn 

did occur. 

(2) the basic data must he drawn from accurate recording 
of the vernacular in use, in situations where the social 
factors which control language P?° d "°tion are essentially 
the same as those which operate m every day ixxe, 

/* a \ model of lan/sua g© structure and linguistic rules 

must be able to Incorporate the facts of systematic varia on. 

Methods for satisfying these requirements are discussed 
in detail in chanter 2. In the following pages* we will deal 
brief Iv with the traditional means of handling variation and 
themethods for thedlrect study of variation developed in 
studies which preceded the present investigation. 

When the facts of variation are not neglected entirely, 
cv frsQUsnijlv sci3 86&cl6 ss ,f i3?66 vsrislJiOH i OV 
such labels as "variphones", "soclalvarlants'','' expressive 
variants". 12 Such variation is J f ^"f^ao 

not Sate? 'ihe leakers appear to be "saying the same 
thing" in two different ways, and the speaker s ohoioe 
appears to the analyst as indeterminate* not su |j 
normal constraints of linguistic structure. 

Another approach is to define the ^situation 88 

an "•id iolect "; the speech of one personinonesituati 

speakingon” one topic for a short time IW) . But 

the data to be presented here shows that the variation to 
be discussed will be found within the most 
interaction of natural peer groups, within the individual 

sentences. 

u Make believe this a team and this is a team 11 
[12, I-Birds, #365] 13 • 

Even if there were idiolects which couldbedescribedwlth 
categorical grammars, this would be a very ^e 

to the goal; to write a grammar of " fa a 

speech community. V/e uo not concede thav languageisa 
property™ the 7 individual; it is a property of the comity, 
and our grammars must describe the language which we i 
in use by the community. 

One can also reject variation on P r ^£?;®» ^n^chomskv 
the distinction between competence, and , perf9TWaPSfi » as obom y 
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has done in his well-known position that the object of 
linguistic inquiry is the competence of an ideal speech, 
community completely free of any hind of variation (Chomsky 
1965:3). The facts of variation which we do encounter would 
then be set aside temporarily as an aspect of performance , 
awaiting a science devoted to this area of language behavi r 
alone. The approach we will take is diametrically opposed: 
it will be demonstrated (in chapter 3, below) that quanti- 
tative studies of variation provide the strongest evidence 
for the analysis of the basic linguistic structures. 

Another means of disposing of variation found in the 
actual data is the notion of 1 or "AialSSi 

borrowing " . There are of course individuals who show the 
effects of mixed backgrounds, and there are communities with 
mixed populations, which may be no more than irregular mix - 
tures of dialects. However, the concept of dialect mixture is 
often used without any empirical demonstration of the exist- 
ence of homogeneous dialects that are ^eing mixed: ** *+ 4 ^ 
assumed that such dialects must exist and ^that the 
found is the needed demonstration. (Bloomixeld 1933:362). 

The concept of "co-existent systems" introduced under 
that title by Pries and Pike (1949/ attempts to r888 ^* ve °® r tain 
heterogeneous aspects of internal structure by setting up 
simultaneous sub-systems. Studies of Creole systems have 
utilised this notion, and it has £ound its fullest .. 

in discussions of multilingualism, diglossia and other ItomLsli 
ic situations where clearly identifiable Svrat a can be identi 
fied (Weinreich, Herzog and Labov 1968). One would ass ^| 
that the identification of these strata must be accompanied 
by switching rules which state when, where and how the sP 8 |*® r 
moves from one system to another. The work of Gumperz (1964) 
and Ervin-Tripp (1968) and others has enlarged our knowledge 
of the conditions for switching! yet the conditions given so 
far are still stated informally and are not integrated into 
the linguistic rules themselves. The notion ox 
or of co-existent system does not in itself sharpen our under- 
standing of inherent variation within a single system, nor 
the specific relations between specific . 

which relate dialects. The suggestions of Klima (1964) show 
how differences in rule ordering can be used to relate a set 
of homogeneous systems, although it is not clear how a speaker 
moves from a set of rules with one order to the same set in 
a different order. Although the informal construction ox 
co-existent systems does focus attention on structural complex- 
ity within the speech community, it may be a step backward in 
the analysis of variation: a rule which shows inherent 
variation may be resolved into an unpredictable series of 
switches, within utterances, sentence or clauses, in which 
each occurrence of a form represents a switch of ^he speaker 
into an entirely different system. We also note that the 
notion of age-grading (Hockett 1950) focuses on an important 
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aY 4o 0 <f variation within the community, and empirically 

^ffl^r^^nssaaarJ l 3SSJ&- , 

KlSt i» SfeS one can llr.t identity and present 

formally the facts of continuous variation where they occur. 

<Phfi direct gfea& of variation. ®££ dy 

continues the line ofinvestigationbegunn i ^ 

on Martha's Vineyard (lahov 1963, 1965a) and 
(lahov 1964a, 19646, 1966a, 19666, 1966c) in wnxon vaii^x 

is studied directly as an fn^efochett 

systems. The work of Shuy (1967) and lovine ana _ confirms 
(1966) has provided further quantitative data mien, con irm 
■the principles of sociolinguistlc structure developed in 
this work Field methods and preliminary analysis w "Xon 
dire ct ly pr e ceded Re current Investigation are discussed 
in the Final Reoort to Cooperative Research J^°3 e ct 

"A Preliminary Study oftheStructureofEngsh Usey 
Negro and Puerto Rican Speakers in New York City (na v, 

Cohen and Rohlns 1965; hereafter field 

report serves as an introduction to the met . . f^ ns in jje ; 
work and the first approachto quantita . -g d 1967, 1968a, 
Further reports are given ln la6ov l9656, 1966tt, iyoo xy 
19686, Da6ov and Waletzky 1967, 6a6ov and Cohen 19|;, aoo 
and Rohins 1968) although the present report Includes muen 
of the data in these publications. 

In this earlier work, the concept of the linguistic 

variable (labov 1966e) was ^^®l 0 ^/af ld e XiabL constraints 
more formal notion of a variable rule ana yariaoxe uu,.ov 

on rules (2.3 below). These variable conditions are ofthree 

types: (l) the yqrjgble JjmSi ^gala^ted 1 which 

initial frequency with which ahe rule is selected, whicn 

may change with age or from dialect to dialect, 

va ri able 99P|^9ihfea on ^^/^||®rent environments, and 
spectrum of frequencies unaer aiiiereHv »»» tim0 

which may vary in ' bhei ^ i ^ e 3f"^. 0 ^ (3? the extralinguistic 

Tsocia^or^stylfstic; ^lonl' which^^fcet the freq^ncy 
n? +he ¥»nie in other wavs. It is not assumed, however, 

that all variation within a geographical ar ®f* 1 ° an 
sumQd a under r as ingle set of Suits. SB and MB are Presented 

here as closely rflated but distinct, ° i® y r elat ions 
But the internal structure of each ; sy ?5® m of 1 

cannot be specified without understanding ^ 

inherent variability within each. Ihe lat±ons 0 $ these 

investigation will allow us to present the relations oi_cnese 

two systems in far greater detail than any P y 

co-existent sub-dialects of the same language. 
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115 •Relation nf struct* *- ^? , ? if p ?' r ,: » nGes 
The principal educational focus of this researc 
reading problems of the urban ghetto areas. 

In general, one may look for ^®|^ ng (i) f xf°^he y reader° 
structural interference in forms are unrelated 

encounters a great many spellings w dialect* he may 

words as whole units. (2) If ^ g^^n.^ow^lane.iaee 11111 ^ 
of inflections which have no w a uch spellings without 

sCAcS;.T.f as? K"S^r£ ;g «iSu* 

5i H Ss“sf l °(4) y H tbs £«*. of X* e rSi,‘*t™ rt 
SSS’-Su* S“s S *t‘Ss”?oL >X and fail to decipher 
the intended meaning of the text. 

n«e HVimiia not over-state the importance of the struc- 
total diffsrsnoss tetwosn | E “ a J5J 9 5JJfieJ?' 1 Jf e fhe 

enees in language use a PP® a J^? B b ® L r “ P has i.oolated 

Nevertheless, the research to he fln v s'ec’cific 

a number of specific problems in readiangjun^® 1 n | n ^ stat8 

contributions to reading problems ^ contribute to 

Of our current knowledge One would hope to contr^ 

rule structure « rvQ simultaneously to confirm 

problems— such a finaingvitll se sim underotssidlng 

the rules we have written and to enxarg know 

of how the child learns to read . We would also ^ 

how the teachers' knowledge of HNB r ignora thQuh our 

affect the f °e?® s ® fn^hls areaV this report will 

findings are only sU £6 e stive concent in the teaching 

endeavor to reinforce an lofiRh* that the teacher 

of reading first introduced in labov 1965 ^ ; vne 

of reading must make bb ®4“f®XgeLinl mistakes in readings 
differences in pronunciation and genuine miava^o 



1.2 Functional conflict*, the concept and its educational 
implications. 



1.2.0 g , he study. . P . f ^h^.^fg/L^^t ^structural^ 81 ” 9 

outlined in the P rac ®A-!; n | f® gE Although these are extremely 
differences between NNE and SE. ju-unougu uucac 
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complex and have a special interest for linguistic theory , 
they represent only one aspect of t he differences between 
the two forms of English, and perhaps not the most impor- 
tant one. It seems likely that differences an the functions 
or uses of ME and SE are more extensive and more important 
as far as reading failure is concerned. 

Hymes has pointed out that the traditional linguistic 
attitude towards the cross-cultural study of language 
structure and f unctions are undergoing a radical revision 
(Hymes 1967). (Che approach of anthropological linguistics 
was focused on structural differences, under the assumption 
that languages can differ from each other to an unlimited 
degree. At the same time, it was assumed that language was 
used in more or less the same way, for the same functions, 
in every culture. The current tendency of generative grammar 
is to focus on the structural universals which languages 
share— those aspects of language structure which are invarian. 
from culture to culture. Furthermore, exploratory studies 
in 11 the ethnography of speaking" indicate that there are 
sharp and significant differences in the ways that 
is used in different cultured (Hymes 1962), The orientation 
of this investigation reflects both of these tendencies. 

On the one hand, we focus on the relation 
and SE structures, rather than simply cataloguing their 
differences. On the other hand, we wish to investigate 
specific differences in the use of ME and S& which have 
never been reported before. 

There are two distinct ways in which we can approach 
differentiation in the use of language. Both are 
gations of the patterns of choice open to 
language as determined by the immediate social situation. 
There are general shifts in the selection of phonological 
and syntactic forms which can be correlated with an over-all 
stvlistic dimension. We may call this g ^neraliJg.M, gtyljgtic 
shifting . In previous studies, the stylistic continuum was 
sampled along a single dimension; the amount of a ^®^ on 
paid to language (Labov 1966a;IV). location a s P 00ail 
sample along this dimension is in turn the product of a 
number of social factors; the relations of speaker and 
listener, the topic, the broader social situation, the 
audience, and the social definition of the situation, 

A second approach to the use of language is 9^ 

outlining rules for specific speech, omnia, vHymes 1962; • 
Rather than approach language behavior as a diffuse, ■ a^struc- 
tured series of shifts from formal to casual, one can locate 
particular routines with a high degree of internal structure. 
"Asking for directions", "introductions", "lectures", “sales 
talks "f "reading aloud" are all examples of such patterned 
speech events. Not only are the rules for such events 



culturally specific, “but members share a common set of stan- 
dards for evaluating verbal skills within these events, 
Previous studies have shown that subjective norms in regard 
to language variables are much more uniform than language 
behavior itself, and in fact define the outlines of a speech 
community, (labov 1966a;XI). The study of the specific 
use of language within speech events, and the social evalu- 
ation of that use, will yield insights into the patterns of 
language use within MB and their relation to educational 
problems. Hesearck in any of these areas, however, requires 
a general knowledge of the social factors which control 
linguistic behavior. 



1.2.1. i£ h g_rs^ . 

Earlier sociolinguistic research within speech communities 
outlined systematic social conditioning of linguistic vari- 
ation and demonstrated the role of social factors in lingui- 
stic change (labov 1963, 1966a), The manner in which social 
factors impinge upon abstract linguistic systems was discussed 
in a review of data on eleven sound changes in progress (labov 
1965a). It has been suggested elsewhere that language and 
social structure are mutually embedded and that in some sense, 
linguistic structures are social structures (Grimshaw 1967), 
However, this position seems to run beyond the available 
data, and in fact goes counter to the evidence as a whole. 

The great majority of the rules of English, in so far as we 
know them, apply to the linguistic behavior of all members 
of the speech community — they show no variation across classes, 
ethnic groups, sexes, age levels; indeed, they apply equally 
well to most dialects of English. It is natural that dialect 
studies should concentrate upon differences between dialects, 
but this should not lead us to exaggerate the relatively 
small area which is variable. Instead of concluding that 
language structure and social structure are dependent upon 
each other, it would be sounder to argue that language is 
the form of social behavior which is the most independent 
of all other forms. 

But to state that language and social structure are 
largely independent does not minimize the importance of the 
areas in which they intersect. Every language structure 
contains variable elements — rules with inherent variability. 
Some of these represent sound change in progress, others are 
relatively stable. It is at these points that linguistic 
variation can take on social significance; and since one area 
of linguistic variation is normally involved in many corre- 
lated variables, there is ample opportunity for social dif- 
ferentiation within a series of variables, (Thus in New York 
City, we find that the closely interrelated set of long and 
ingliding vowels are all variable and all are correlated to 
varying degrees with socio-economic, stylistic and ethnic 
factors. The reverberations of these variable structures 
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are found in the certain upgliding diphthongs as well 
(Labov 1966a: XIV), But most of the vowels are independent 
of any such social variation: while one may observe slight 

fluctuations in the pronunciation of Mk* and 

not in New York City, for example, such variation is inde- 
pendent of the socio-linguistic structures involving fc.eer, 
bare , bad , sure , shore , boy , buy , and bow . In the consonant 
system, there are even fewer variables with any social sig- 
nificance, 

Furthermore, we find that socially correlated varia- 
tion can move like a wave through a series of rules, so 
that in successive or geographically contiguous dialects 
the area of variation progresses from point to point, Thus 
those sub-rules in the tensing and raising of /se/ which vary 
in the New York metropolitan area are constant in the adja- 
cent regions? in those regions, the change has progressed 
further, and other sub-rules have begun to vary. 

Fischer’s studies of sandhi rules on Truk and Ponape 
(1966) show a categorical opposition which matches the 
cultural differentiation of the two islands. The two lan- 
guages and the two cultures appear to have developed recently 
from a common origin. It seems clear that the differentia- 
tion which has resulted in the present opposite and invariant 
sets of rules stems from a period when the sandhi rules were 
variable and capable of assuming social and cultural signi- 
ficance. Although Fischer suggests a possible universal 
affective interpretation of these rules, it seems clear that 
such an interpretation would apply only when an option is 
present: only a rule which can be violated can have such 

values assigned to it. 

These observations are consistent with Sturtevant’s 
view (1948) that social significance is assigned to lingui- 
stic rules only when they vary throughout the population— 
when one group’s usage is opposed to another’s. When 4 *he 
change goes to completion, and the variation gives way to 
invariance, correlations with social structure disappear. 

We can summarize this view by stating that language structure 
is onen to social Interpretation only at specific points of 
variation. Not all linguistic variables take on such social 
interpretation or show such correlations? for example, the 
widespread merger of the vowels of opt and caught in the 
United States seems to be taking place with a minimum of 
social significance. However, it is always possible for 
social differentiation to develop in the transition areas 
and to exert considerable influence upon linguistic devel- 
opments. 1 5 



1.2.2, Factors controlling speech production . In order 
to study language, either in its structure or its function, 
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one must obtain speech, The basic technical problem is to 
analyze non-standard linguistic structures from behavioral 
evidence, and in order to obtain this behavioral evidence 
one must know a great deal about the factors which control 
speech production. In the course of earlier studies 

and in the current investigation, we have continually im- 
proved our understanding of what social and situational fac- 
tors will control speech. The fundamental question to be 
answered, is, of course, "Why does anyone say anything?" 

More immediate questions cover most of the speech factors 
listed by Hymes(1962): the influence of the physical set- 

ting, the numbers, sizes, ages, and cultural background of 
the participants, the history of their social relations, 
and the topic, the code and message used. A great deal of 
previous research within working-class and Negro communities 
/ has given an inaccurate view of the verbal capacities of 
the members, because the investigators had an inadequate 
knowledge of these factors. 

The technical knowledge required to obtain the data 
can also become an object of inquiry in Itself. 

Earlier studies of sociolinguistic structure have 
been based upon random samples or judgment samples of 
isolated individuals and their families. To obtain a 
representative cross-section of the population, such 
methods are invaluable, but the face-to-face interview 
itself, with questions and answers, controls the object 
of investigation. To break through the constraints imposed 
by the interview, various devices were used with some success 
to obtain samples of casual speech or spontaneous speech 
(Labov 1966a: IV). However, such interviews still do not 
permit direct observation of the social factors which con- 
trol speech production and influence language. The tech- 
niques for studying groups used by (Jumper z in Hemnes, 

Norway (1966) permit one to observe language in use, con- 
trolled by the same social networks which operate in every- 
-day situations. The current investigation utilized random 
samples, but put primary emphasis on the study of natural 
peer groups which form relatively closed networks. The 
basic paradigm of operation is discussed below in Chapter 
II* it allows us to compare for each individual his speech 
in face-to-face situations with his speech in spontaneous 
interaction with peers. From the educational viewpoint, 
there is reason to believe that the constraints imposed by 
the peer group upon language behavior are a powerful factor 
in the individual's failure to read, write, and speak SE. 

One of the basic tasks of this investigation, then, is to 
see exactly how the peer group affects language production, 
in what way, and what are the positive and negative effects 
exerted by peer group pressures. It is possible that 

some (but not all) of the social factors which promote speech 
within the peer group can be utilized within the educational 
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system. 

Participant-observer work in urban ghetto areas requires 
more than a knowledge of such general principles as are 
indicated above. Specific knowledge of the culture is nee- 
ded, and furthermore, detailed knowledge of the local situa- 
tion. In general, success in contacting, assembling, and 
studying natural peer groups depends upon the use of members 
knowledge— that is, the kind of extra-linguistic and lingui- 
stic behavior which is available only to members of the sub- 
culture. One can use this knowledge, as we have done, to 
produce and control the linguistic data— and also study it 
as an object in itself. 



1.2.3. The cultural matrix under study . Studies of 
the functions of language relate linguistic behavior directly 
to a social or cultural context. In studying generalized 
style shifting and in the study of speech events, it 13 
necessary to study specifically the cultures we are dealing 
with. Generalized style shifting can be studied with minimal 
reference to specific sub-cultures. But the study of specific 
speech events requires careful inquiry into the P a ^£?^ a *;. - 
cultural matrix in which each event is located. In this sxu y 
we will be dealing primarily with two intersecting but dis- 
tinct patterns, which we may call ’’lower-class culture and 
’’Negro sub-culture”. 

Tipper- class culture. The basic vernacular to 
be studied in this research is used by those adolescent 
peer-groups who are wholly involved in lower-class fxltuve, 
in the sense outlined by Walter B. Miller (1958) * 
the definition of the values or focuses given by Miller are 
informal, they seem persuasive to those familiar with the 
forms of behavior in both white and Negro society. The 
cultural foci given by Miller are important in our own 
work; (a) smartness, (b) trouble, (c) toughness, (jO 
violence, (e) kicks or excitement, (f) fate, (s) a ^°^ om y 
or freedom. Speech events revolving around these foci appear 
again and again as central points in the spontaneous f^ter- 
actions of the groups we deal with, and one of the problems 
of this research is to show how such values influence and 
constrain the use of language. The term ’’lower class does 
not mean here that the forms of behavior are confined *o 
boys from lower-class homes. On the contrary, the base o 
this cultural form is quite broad in early adolescence, and 
influences almost all boys in the urban ghettos a great 

many in the suburbs). The number who participate fully in 
this culture drops off sharply with age. 



Negro sub-culture . The particular sub-culture 
we are studying here is differentiated from white lower-class 
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culture by a large number of specific cultural patterns, 

There is no question but that the reading problems of 
Negro and Puerto Eican population in the urban ghettos are 
more severe than **n other lower-class groups. The ways in 
which specific cultural characteristics of the Negro culture 
affect the use of language are to be studied here. One 
principal means is to investigate the areas of verbal shill 
which are highly evaluated and developed within the Negro 
society. No sharp contrast with the Puerto Eican group 
will be attempted; the Puerto Eicans studied in this report 
participate in Negro sub-culture to varying degrees, rather 
than in an integral Puerto Eican sub-culture. It will be 
possible to make some comparisons of these cultural features 
across a number of ghetto areas in Northern cities, just as 
in the case of structural factors, and obtain some estima- 
tion of the extent and importance of local differentiation. 

The groups studied are isolated from white society? in no 
case are there any non-Puerto Eican members of any group 
who are white. We can contrast the behavior of the Negro 
groups studied with two working-class white groups— a pre- 
adolescent and an adolescent group— chosen from an area of 
Manhattan which shows relatively low Negro influence on the 
white population. 

One aspect of Negro culture of considerable importance 
for linguistic behavior is black nationalist ideology. With 
increasing emphasis on independence and ethnic pride £ 
black people, one might expect a radical change in attitudes 
towards language. One important aim of thi3 study is then 
to determine the relationship of black nationalise ideology 
to dialect differentiation, style shifting, and linguistic 
norms. One of the major peer groups studied was tinder strong 
nationalist influence at the outset of our contact with them, 
and in the course of two years' observation became increa- 
singly dominated by the nationalist outlook in attitude and 
behavior. Membership in the Nation of Islam, involved parti- 
cipation in its complex ideology and mythology, sets of 
food taboos, and a number of specific speech events not known 
to the general population. In the spring of 1966, the group s 
ideology would no longer permit contact with any group such 
as our own which included whites, and contact was broken off, 
although some contact was re-established later. 



1.2.4. Ge neralized s tyl e _s hif^irig J.,QNE . In the 
present study, we will concentrate upon the form of NNE 
spoken by pre-adolescent and adolescent Negro boys on the 
one hand, and adults on the other. Within the peer groups 
themselves, we can expect a great many invariant rules which 
are characteristic of NNE as opposed to SE? when we move from 
boys to adults, the contrast of NNE and SE becomes sharper 
(and more clearly defined in subjective evaluation tests, 
see 4.6), and we would therefore expect that some of these 
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invariant rules would become variable and “take on social 
significance. 



The adolescent population of the urban ghettos is not 
uniform; some are more dominated by lower-class culture than 
others, and some are more influenced by family, school, ana 
the values of middle-class society, Furthermore, a ~* 
the boys concerned use language in a variety of social set- 
tings — in spontaneous interaction with their Po era > 
to-face conversation with adults, in school and other formal 
situations. The fundamental socio-linguist ic problem, then, 
is not only to outline the structural contrasts of NNE ana 
SB as discussed in 1,2 above, but to show how the vernacular 
responds to various social factors in different ways among 
various sub-groups of the population. In accordance with 
the discussion given above, one would not expect all ox tne 
rules of MB to vary under social pressures, since some are 
relatively invariant. From 

whole, any rule of MB which differs from SB i s a variable; 
but within the relatively stable grammar /f ME, some rules 
are variable and others are constant, and it is the former 
which show social influence more readily. 



To study generalized style shifting, we can focus on 
a linguist ic variable common to both WHS and ME, such as 
the interdental fricatives, and see whether the , +h 

shifts at the same rate for various age and peer groups with 
a comparable change of stylistic context. Or one can take 
a specific ME variable— the deletion of and study 
its variation from one context to another. By this means, 
one can find behavioral evidence jt the speaker s recog- 
nition of norms of correctness or explicitness, int 
external to MB. Studies of such generalized style shifting 
enable one to answer many specific questions of gr eat topor 
tance to educational tactics:* (1) does the speakex recogni 
in his linguistic behavior an exterior standard of M 

ness? (2) do some speakers show a rate of style shift greater 

or less than groups of the same age in other , 

(3) do the speakers show a tendency to hyper-correct behavior 
do they go beyond the target model, either in lexical dis- 
tribution of the variable or in the extent of shifting. 

In studies of New York City speech in general, it was found 
that various socio-economic groups were sharply dixxeren 
tiated by answers *fco tlias© c^uasl/iojis* lowsr^class wniu© 
speakers, for example, showed little or no evidence of 
recognizing an exterior standard of correctness, while 
lower middle-class speakers characteristically 
hypercorrect patterns. Such behavioral differences would 
imply very different educational policies in dealing with 

the two groups. 
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1.2,5 3?.he._g^Msgtive evaluation _0jL_l3nma^-jv:a£iaMe^ . 

The regular patterns of generalized style shifting discussed 
above reflect a set of relatively uniform values about speech 
which are held by members of the speech community with a 
surprising degree of uniformity. In earlier studies, it was 
shown that members of the New fork City speech community 
reacted unconsciously to specific linguistic variables in a 
manner that reflected uniform definitions of correctness 
with extraordinary regularity even though their actual use 
of these variables showed sharp social stratification, 

(Labov 1966a; XI). Such subjective reaction tests were made 
on a scale of occupational suitability of speech which reflect- 
ed only one value system; the dimension of middle class values. 

In fact, the more a given sub-group used a stigmatized feature 
in spontaneous speech, the more likely they were to down-grade 
others for the use of it. Ihe work of Lambert and his asso- 
ciates (1967) measuring subjective attitudes toward dialects 
as a whole on a wide range of values showed the same uniformity 

both English- and French-Canadians share the same 
negative set of attitudes about the use of French as opposed 
to the use of English, In order to explain the constraints 
on linguistic behavior in the ghetto areas, it would be 
desirable to focus on some of the subjective correlates of the 
structural variables characteristic of NNE, not merely on one 
dimension of middle class values, but along several dimensions— 
including such lower class values as toughness, smartness, 
and specific values drawn from Negro society in the ghetto. 

In order to understand how social and cultural factors control 
the use of language in this community, it will be crucial to 
determine how social values are distributed among specific 
linguistic variables. 

Ihe development of nationalist ideology in Harlem and 
other ghetto areas raises the question as to how nationalism 
affects the norms for linguistic behavior. In other studies, 
it has appeared that linguistic norms are relatively stable 
and independent, free from the effects of revolutions in other 
value systems which accompany rapid social change. lucker 
and Lambert (1967) found that Negro college students at 
(Dougaloo College, Mississippi, had most positive attitudes 
towards the SE of the broadcast media, and most negative 
attitudes towards the regional white speech, educated or 
uneducated. General questions about speech in the earlier 
New York City interviews showed that the same attitudes were 
characteristic of Negro speakers in New York City; in particular, 
Negroes reversed the white attitude, which was extremely neg- 
ative towards New York City vernacular and reasonably favorable 
towards Southern white rpeech; the Negro subjects favored any 
Northern form, including New York City vernacular, and were 
very hostile towards Southern white speech. 

Subjective reaction tests of the type mentioned above 
are not the only means of registering the evaluation of speech. 
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It is also possible to simulate classroom situations and see 
whether subjects can identify MB forms in print (see Class- 
room Correction tests, 4.5)f conversely, one can see if 
speakers have the competence to detect SE forms in an MB 
context, and correct the standard to the vernacular (see 
Vernacular Correction test, 4.5)* 

In addition to the basic methods of measuring generalized 
style shifting and unconscious subjective evaluation, there 
are many unique and anecdotal events which illustrate the 
values accorded to speech systems. Some such events involving 
MB are presented in "Stages in the Acquisition of Standard 
English" (Babov 1964b); one of the aims of the present studies 
of the use of language will be to report such unique events. 
Finally, we can look to our speakers' direct comments on the 
values accorded to speech, in answers to such questions as 
"Bid you ever try to learn different ways of rapping?" 

(section 4.8). A small number of members have the ability 
to express these values clearly, concisely and directly: in 
some ways their statements are more effective than any 
controlled and universal test. It is of considerable 
significance for educators that most of these spokesmen for 
the vernacular culture are many years behind in school and 
are considered essentially unteachabie or even non-verbal 
by teachers. 



1.2.6, Speech events and verbal skilla . The basic means 
of studying the use of language is to isolate specific 
speech events— structured occasions in which the use of 
language is governed by specific (though implicit) rules 
(Hymes 1962). Negro sub-culture provides us with a number 
of such highly structured speech events which play an important 
part in day-to-day interaction, and exist in only rudimentary 
form in white society; e.g. , .sounding , a system of ritual 
insults,* singing (obligatory for Negro groups),* Xl£felM> a 
means of demonstrating occult knowledge? 'k* 1 ® long 

rhymed poems of Negro folk lore which reflect lower-class 
culture in a heroic mold? and a number of others considered 
in 4.2. The development of verbal skills within these speech 
events, highly evaluated by group members, is not at all 
uniform from group to group among individuals. It can be 
contrasted with the middle-class stress on reading considered 
as a verbal skill; the relation between skill in vernacular 
speech events and skill in reading and other school events 
will be an important object of this investigation. 

The analysis of narrative, . The most complete 
analysis of the use of language within this study is in the 
study of oral versions of personal experience* A preliminary 
structural analysis of narrative has already appeared (Babov 
and Waletzky 1967); in this report, we will inquire more 
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ive, as well as the development of narrative skills. 



1.3 Objectives 

Ihe objectives of the present study are to describe 

the most important structural differences between SE and 

SHE. We will not attempt to desoribe in great detail an 

of the lexical and phonological differences, 

concentrate upon [if a set of 

in ME which intersect with syntactic ana morpnu 

KS«rLK.rLr[2] *>.. ^«*,s; w 

in NNE which result in systematic changes in the suriace 

structure. Beading problems do not necessarily stem from 

ES iS. K”.«ni» e » «t« encoded In different »petflelal 
forms. Such surface differencesarebynomeans 
because thev are superficial: in some ways they pose 

difficult problems for the ME reader and 

v.1*. *»««« s.” 

of the ME groups yield some insight into this contras 
the WNE i reader P stem S from ll a' t: mechanical S ai9matching!' e ?he 0 ^ 

interaction^betv/eenSE teacher and^NNE^speaker^appears^to^^^ 

ways in^whlc^knowledge or ignorance of ME by the teacher 
affects the teaching of reading. 

fha second set of objectives of this study are the 
differences in the use of SE and NNE. Whereas the uses to 
wbicVi SE is out in the schoolroom are reasonably well known# 
there is little knowledge °£ ^Be speech events, J^ul skills 

NNE: This study will attempt to replace the potion of 

will help to show the full extent of the cultural pro Diems 
which lie behind reading failure. 

Shis study will also outline the sets of unconscious 

norms in regard to !anguage which PJ^atyi^shjlting within 
speech community, and tne ways in whion svyie si,xx x ^ 
the Negro community reflects these values. The linguistic 
correlates .of the sharp social stratification of the negro 
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community will be explored. 

In general, the over-all objective of this study is to 
portray the relations between a superordinate and a subor- 
dinate dialect of English. In both of these community 
dialects, we find rules with inherent variability, and 
patterns of class and style shifting which require more 
sophisticated theoretical apparatus than the categorial 
rules of traditional grammars can provide. Ihe fact that 
both grammars show variation does not mean that SE and mbe 
elements are freely interchangeable: they are closely 

related but distinct sub-systems, . Attempts of teachers to 
deal with individual items of 1JNB have generally failed: 
we have every reason to believe that we are dealing with a 
svstem in equilibrium which cannot be easily changed by 
pressure on any one point. Knowledge of the system as a 
whole is required as a first step in any educational program. 
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CHAPTER II 
I13TH0DS 



This chapter will deal with the methods used for sampling 
(2.1) "selecting subjects whose linguistic behavior is repre- 
sentative of the use of language in the urban ghetto areas; 
for alien tat ion (2 . 2 )— obtaining data from subjects which show 
their full range of speech behavior, in perception ana pro- 
duction, their values and norms in regard to language, their 
verbal shills in the use of language in normal social context, 
as well as data on their personal histories, peer SP° U P 
relations, family situation, and social attitudes outside of 
language; for analysis (2.3)— coding and transcribing the data, 
correlating linguistic and extra^linguistic factors; and inte 
grating the facts on linguistic and social variation into a 
coherent set of linguistic rules which embody categorical and 
variable relations. 



2.1. Sampling. The objective of this 'investigation is 
to describe the grammar of a speech community, not of a 
series of individuals. The speech community which is the 
main target is Central Harlem — the area outlined in Figure 
2-1; the population of 200,000 people is 97 /o Negro. The only 
other group of speakers of any size within the community 
is a smaller number of Puerto Ricans who participate to some 
degree in the cultural and linguistic system of the Negro 
people. ’.Vithin that community, we are primarily interested 
in the vernacular used in casual and spontaneous t 

for two reasons: first, since previous research has shown that 

this vernacular shows the most systematic aspect ox tzne 
linguistic pattern, as opposed to more formal styles; second, 
because this is the vernacular used by the adolescent youth 
who are having the greatest problems in read: ing . 
or not the vernacular in its fully developed adolescent form 
is identical with that used by 6-7 year olds when they first 
learn to read is at present an unresolved issue.) The sud 
population of greatest interest will be Negro boys from 
10 to 17 years old in working-class and lower-class areas. 

The linguistic behavior of this group will be viewed agai 
a background provided by a random survey of 100 Negro adults 
from middle class and working class areas, delineating the 
sociolinguistic structure of the adult community, ana of 
course the general sociolinguistic structure 
as a whole as developed in previous studies. The relation of 
this central population of Negro boys to other populations 
will be explored in a series of smaller, less systematic 
studies which include: the linguistic behavior of younger boys, 
7-9 years old; adolescent girls; Puerto Rican members of Negro 
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figure 2-1. Central Harlem. 
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peer groups? isolated boys who do not participate in the 
vernacular culture; groups of white hoys of similar* age and 
background; and speakers from similar areas in other cities; 
Philadelphia? Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Venice, 
California. These auxiliary studies will make it possible 
to estimate the generality of our findings, and the extent 
to wh ich they apply to the problem of reading failure in 
other areas. 

The logic behind this order of sampling may be sketched 
as follows. First it was necessary to deepen and broaden 
our knowledge of the language and sub-culture of Central 
Harlem, and build up a library of recordings to be used for 
subjective reaction tests. Second, we had to establish a 
base for studying adolescent peer groups in their natural 
setting. Third, we had to move away from peer-groups operat- 
ing under adult influence to those most removed from the 
influence of adults, and maintain long-term contact with 
participant-observer techniques. Finally, we wisned to 
utilize our acquired knowledge of the vernacular culture in 
order to obtain the widest range of response from adults in 
a systematic random survey of individuals. 

In the course of this investigation, including both 
CRF 3091 and 3288, 388 individuals were interviewed, and 
34 group sessions were recorded. The quantitative distri- 
bution of these interviews is given in Table 2-1. 



2.1.1 Exploratory interviews . The series of explora- 
tory interviews shown in Table 2-1 began with an adult 
series which was continued throughout the other studies 
for approximately 12 months until a finished adult interview 
form Q-HAR-Ad-IV (Appendix A) was constructed. These 
exploratory interviews were generally scattered throughout 
Central Harlem. They included four individuals who were 
considered outstanding in their verbal skills, in narration 
and in toasts (Chapter 4). A total of 37 adults were 
included in this series which utilized various early stages 
of Q-HAR-Ad. 

Exploratory interviews with pre-adolescent individuals 
were conducted at the same time in various areas of Central 
Harlem, especially the working class of Mornings id e Avenue 
(see Figure 2-1) leading to the development of Q-HAR-PA-III. 
This exploratory series overlapped the random sample in 
Vacation Day Camps. In addition, five groups were studied 
and techniques were developed which were later utilized with 
the Thunderbirds and other peer groups. A smaller number 01 
teen-age interviews were carried out in recreation centers 
and other locations, but the Q-HAR-TA forms were not fully 
developed until the peer-group studies themselves were well 
under way. 
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TABLE 2-1 

INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS INTERVIEWED POR CEP 3288 
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TOTAL INDIVIDUALS 
TOTAL GROUP SESSIONS 




Interviews were conducted by the principal investigator 
in a number of other cities. Although the selection of 
informants was not systematic, the procedure was to locate 
a low-income ghetto area comparable to Harlem, and to inter- 
view several adolescent and pre-adolescent individuals and 
groups. Several white working class groups were also 
interviewed in most cities. 



In this manner, data was obtained in ghetto areas of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. One area of 
South Carolina was selected for more extensive study, since 
the largest number of individuals encountered from any one 
community was from the Sea Island area of South Carolina. 

An extended visit to Beaufort County and St. Helena Island 
in 1966 yielded interviews with three Negro adolescents 
and four Negro adults, two Negro groups, and four white 
informants as well. 



Interviews in other Northern cities provide a useful 
contrast since the speakers come from very different areas 
of the South. Por example, the subjects in Cleveland, 

Detroit and Chicago were primarily from Alabama, a number 
of those in Chicago were first or second generation migrants 
from Missippippi. In Venice, California, many of the 
Negro speakers were first or second generation migrants 
from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, We are thus 
ab3.e to make some informal estimate of the following 
questions; 

(1) how uniform is NNE from one Northern city to another? 

(2) which regional features of various Southern dialects 

survive in Northern Ghettos? 

( 3 ) what aspects of NNE are due to the influence of the 

local Northern dialect? 

( 4 ) which rules of NNE are most subject to change from 

the influence of the local white dialect? 



Por a comparable set of contrasts with Puerto Rican speakers, 
interviews were carried out in Vineland, New Jersey, with 
two groups of Puerto Rican adolescents who were first and 
second generation migrants from Puerto Rico. Since these 
groups were influenced only by the local r-pronouncing 
Midland dialect and not by the New York City 
formed a useful contrast with the New York City Puerto Rica 

speakers. 



2.1.2 The Vacation Pay _■ Camp serieg . In the summer 

of 1965, permission was obtained from the New York City 
Board of Education to interview boys in the Vacation 
Day Camps" [VDC],* these were recreation centers set up m 
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various school yards throughout the city, with games and 
outside trips for "boys enrolled, This series was used to 
generate a geographically random sample of pre-adolescent 
hoys in Central Harlem to determine: 

(1) the constant and variable characteristics of NNE 

(2) any obvious geographic variation within Central 

Harlem 

(3) reading skills among pre-adolescents 

( 4 ) ability to perceive standard distinctions in 

phonology and grammar. 

The location of the day camps is indicated on Figure 2-1. 

Each camp was weighted according to the population serviced 
(calculated on number of blocks of tenement areas or low- 
income projects) and a total of 50 boys were interviewed 

at the schools. 

Only a part of the linguistic data from the VDC 
interviews was utilised; however, the entire sample Provides 
information on perception through the PT tests and a number 
served as a group contrasting with the vernacular peer 
groups discussed below. Such contrast was possible and 
enhanced through several biases which were built 1 
selection of VDC subjects: 

1. With a few exceptions, the boys had to be enrol- 
led in the VDC program by their parents,* therefore only 
boys with favorable home environments were selected. 

2. The boys interviewed at each center were selected 
randomly; those chosen were not involved at the time in 
anv /zroun activity. They therefore tended to be drawn 
from more isolated and semi-isolated individuals than those 
participating fully in peer groups. 

3 The dav camps were an adult-organized activity, 
run by' the school system, and boys who 

ism to this system were less apt to be present. This b a 
operates through two mechanisms: some boys are banned from 
the centers for undisciplined or disruptive behavior, and 
others avoid them, preferring other activities. 

4 The day camps provided a social setting which 

favored careful style, as typically em ^^® d d ^ i Qgg e "" t 
face interaction with an adult,* the various devices 

utilized to obtain casual and spontaneous inter* 

therefore only partially effective. The fact' a ® r 
views were often held in a school room made this effect a 

very strong one. 

Some of the VDC subjects later turned up as 
the peer groups studied, but the majority of them did not 
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appear to be full participants in the street culture. 



2,1,3 Pre-adolescent grou ps. The' next step taken in 
approaching the ME peer group and its use of the basic 
vernacular was to study a particular recreation center in 
detail. For longer-term observation, it was decided to 
work in a permanent recreation center outside of the school 
system, She Children’s Aid Society operates two such 
centers; Stephen Foster at 1390 Fifth Avenue, and Dunlevy 
Milbank at 32 West 118th Street, In 1965~6, we carried out 
an extended series of interviews and observations at Stephen 
Foster, and a smaller number at Dunlevy Milbank,!/ 

She ’’Thunderbirds ” . In the initial series of 
discussions and interviews, we located one major peer group 
at the Stephen Foster Center, and began to study it using 
the ”S-Gr-3” paradigm. She procedure followed consists of 
three basic steps; (1) locating x few members of the group, 
including the leaders, and interviewing them in single 
face-to-face sessions; (2) becoming acquainted with the 
group in outings and then holding several group sessions 
with multi-track recording; (3) finally holding single 
interviews with all others who were present at the group 
session, 

(This first group studied will be referred to through- 
out this report as the ’’Thunder-birds” or ”T-Birds”. It 
consisted of 18 boys 9 to 13 years old, including one 
Puerto Bican boy. The ’’Thunder-birds” is merely one of 
the names which were the successive formal transformations 
the group went through under the influence of the Center 
staff. 

When we speak of ’’members” of the group, we mean the 
members of the peer-group structure formed by the daily 
activities of the boys, and delineated most clearly by 
hang-out patterns. (For the detailed structure of the 
T-Birds, see 4.1 below). Although the center imposed some 
structure on the group, the leadership and membership was 
partly independent of the center; some members were banned 
from the center for bad behavior, and of the two co-equal 
leaders, only one was officially recognized as an officer 
at any one time. 

We completed the S-G- S paradigm with' the T-Birds between 
August 1965 and February 1966. Figure 2-3 shows graphically 
the age range and history of our contacts with the group. 

In the fall of 1965, we endeavored to place the T-Birds 
against the over-all population from which the members were 
chosen. The entire population of the 13-story low-income 
project apartment was enumerated: names and ages of all 
children living in each apartment were obtained.^ Table 2-2 
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Figure • 2-2 . She Cobra and Jet territories. 
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Figure 2-3* Contact witla ^kunder- 
•birds over tire and age profile 
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shows the population of this apartment house & ® nd 

the manner in which the T-Birds dominate the S-13 year age 

ffiSJ $ S. 8F»»p® ■"* ’2.552 ”2 2322.5*2 

JSiX* I S 1 Ln?’25«"»Si2 w - 

Sa“%SS S?t. 3 sm. /rsKSoi'tKwSJi 4 .? 1 ' 

the sociometric diagrams in 4. 1. which show the newor^ ox 
associations which define members, members and isol 

ated individuals in the project . *g ?/®2Sbara ^thin the 
not enter into detailed differentiation of members ^tnxn |n 

peer group i hut we shall contrast members wi ■ . pnmrmrison 

viduals, and the I-Birds project gives us the best comparison 

population with which to do so. 

The "Aces" We also studied a smaller group located 
in another of yjrJJ b | h f Serfstudled 

Sn the-complete paradiS of inlivilial and group behavior. 

as a whole} and this peer group therefore plays a min r p 
in our report. 



2 1.4 %fi - 9h "8 K< ? . PSSr ■■ n it e a^^effeotive 3 adult 

reation Centers represented a t £e 1390 project. We 

influence upon the social behavior in the isgu^proj tenement 

therefore decided to study °^ er . ** p^mire 2-2). Phis 

areas located west of the project area (see Figure 

region of 28 blocks of Cen ^ 1 ^ h H “^®“ i S° WS if several years of 
of any social service or_ youth a gen l nv i sue ix community 

work in the area, the on y.?^i d ® v8ra i Recreation centers 
agency we encounterea was that ® basketball if 
were maintained at which the boys could arg nQ r 

jasrs.%i?3U , ^«-S“ My c “ tact 

with groups in the area. 3/ 

The 11 Cobras". Several of the boys who used the 

Stephen foster Center ^®g® J' w |o e b e f a a flirly a exten«ive groip 
the "Cobras", which ??, the n6th-118th Street 

free of adult seventh Avenues. teT Robins made the 

initial contact with this |^F> which app eared ^t ° q3 

3S?” 

This tenement area, which will be known as more detail 

g Vll 53r5i',2 S£“5!pr~..a ..... i. 



PABIiB 2*2 

RELATION OF THE THUNBERBIRDS AND OSCAR BROTHERS 
TO TOTAL POPULATION OF BOYS LIVING IN 1390 5TH AVE. 
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Harlem, bordering on a region of strong activity in naico- 
tics. 

At this time, Mr, John Lewis joined the CEP 3288 staff 
as an interviewer and participant observer. He dave J a P® a 
further the contacts with the Cobras, whose social structure 
and history 3 a discussed further in 4,1* During the period 
of our study, the Cobras actually appear to have dissolved, 
and a large section of the membership integrated into a new 
group called the ’’Bohemian Brothers’* , which showed much 
stronger commitment to nationalist ideology, ^s discussed 
in 4,1, all Bohemian Brothers bore Muslim attributes in 
addition to their slave (Christian and 
participated in a rich development of an 

other speech events under adult nationalist influence. 

During the course of this transition, the' Cobras a ”lL diffin 
Bohemian Brothers were studied through the S-G-S P a £ a ^|®' , 
Including candid recordings en route to ou-btn&B, ® n “ ® g 

group sessions with video-taped aec ** oaa ; W a« dissolved 

the Bohemian Brothers as a formal °^f a S^??^°o f w fsiam 

in favor of general membership a broken off- 

After the second group session, contact was br omen . .. 

the members considered that any contact with a sro^p ® 

whites was not possible because it would ren^Q^I” ( see 

4ar 11 ?n U late a i967f some further observations of Cobras and 
Bohemian Brothers were made by Mr. lewis, iigure 2-4 sh w 
the agf profile of the Cobras" and the history of our 

contacts with them. 

While the 2-Birds showed fairly sta 5i® “®? b ® r ^aical 
despite changes of format, the Cobras In 

change of membership, leadership and ideology* 

report, the "Cobras" will include e S+nn 6 B?o thers", 

original Cobras and there-fcirmed Bohemian era 

despite the fact that there are some individua^ wno we 

not members of both groups. Ho 

Isolated individuals were made in the Cobra area. 

The "Jets". Ihe Cobras fought at vpious Jilmes 

with * nhmbor ol Sighboring .JJL 0 !.' ‘{J.’SST 

;«i«f ffa.'S.i'SS’ i“h «r;!ith*i?“et, pn™ni, 

on 112th Street between Benox Avenue and Eighth Aveime. 

Sr. llwis made contact with this group i / aaaa f « ^ 6 * 

An apartment on 112th Street rented to aerveae^ ^ 

base for Mr. Lewis’s work as a P8J tiai P an * n+nct with 
basic S-G-S series was completed by May, but con lar _ e 
the Jets was continued over the next year. A fairly large 
number of Isolated individuals *®re interviewed in thi 
area-- 23-- to provide contrast with full and marginal memoeia 

of the Jets. 
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Pig, 2~5a. Contact over time 
with Jets: '100 ! s block ' 
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Pig. 2~5c. Contact over time 
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Fig. 2-5d. Age profile 
of Jete: 200 'a blook 
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At about the period of our first contact with the. Jets 
the group was considerably enlarged by the joining of a 
somewhat’ younger.jpeer-'group network located one block to tne 
west, on 112th Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues 
(see Figure 2-2). While this group remained somewhat self- 
contained from the point of view of immediate, ^ay-to-day 
hang out patterns, it became officially and ideologically a 

member of the “Jets”. 

Ihe age profile of the central and marginal members ,°f 
the two Jets groups is shown in Figure 2-5a-d, and the time- 

profile of our contact with them is ®52 w i?v, aS To+a 1 ;nfl uahvas 
It must be understood that contact with the Jets and Cobras 

was far mors extensive than the Interviews themselves.Mr. 
lewis was in the neighborhood every day, 
on many casual aid social occasions, and raad ® 
on the day-to-day activities of the groups and on 
events. He was identified by the adults °f the neighborhood 
with the groups, and afooialmythologygrewup attribut ing 
various anti-social motives to him. The cobras ana £ne 
were considered relatively "bad" by man y a^ts 1 h 0nce 
community; the term "hoodlums" was gene^lly j ap ?l i ®!: ° 

Mr lewis had been identified with the groups, it vus 
difficult for him to deal directly with other age groups. 

Mw ; ; aj, r g. 1 iAariS t ' 

The question naturally arises, what larger pop a 

the Jets and Cobras be taken to represe nt? Theri e^ isno^ 

known method of enumerating fn rm an d re-form, 

neighborhood, since ^g?oups on the 

cross and over-lap. uur s^uuy WJ > U f rt Y»mori hv dav-to- 

level of the immediate or srou^formed by^d y^ ^ 

day contact. next hirfaer level of teen-age 

Cobras— represents tne nex « ^o-THripd and can be 

organization which is more precisely defined a a ca 

enumerated. The Jets and £°^ a ® ? m <+hin the 10-17 year-old 
dominate a particular neighborhood within the « 7 

range. Ho more 'than one such named group can ex, a 

given block or neighborhood. + ®^®S ion indicated on 

named group--the auite densely concentrated, 

Figure 2-2 shows that the c ^boys in that age 

representing a very la nse Prop cobras is a much more 

range within a given block, whil we can assert 

diffuse group. Yet the the^Jets and the Cobras, 

that no other named group “®® ® 0UT)S w ^th which they are 

ifoon^ct? in other geographic directions^and^both groups 

any^third^grou^did exfst^ween the two, it could not have 
escaped the ’’social knowledge” of the members. 
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fhe Jets and Cobras are clubs, spontaneously organized 
by the members# As formal organizations, they have the fol** 
lowing characteristics; 



1, A name, 

3 t Officers; president, vice-president, war lord, 
prime minister. 

4. A song, 

5. A history, , ^ ^ . . 

6<, A mythology, centering about certain encounters 

with other groups, 

7, Initiation practices, 

8. (A junior organization) .4/ 



More important than these particular characteristics is the 
very fact of group existence. Not everyone is 
on what the Jets and Cobras are, and it is very difxicuit 
to state when the group is meeting or operating as a group 
(see 4.1), The actual texture of day-to-day contact is 
formed by smaller "primary groups" which 1 we 5? 
a number of means (one of the most important is the question, 

"Who are the guys (cats) you hang a ^°^ d . wi ^;J ^ ^J^tho- 
fact of Jet and Cobra existence, and their real . . 

logical role in influencing behavior at critical moments in 
group history, cannot be denied. 

It must be nderstood that the pattern of", ea£6 u 
has changed radically in the past ten y e ^ 8 ‘ ^ S 

there was a great deal of gang fighting in New York City, 
and most young men in their 20 *s look ^back on the | an C aa 

essentially a fighting organization ( Ya ^°J*ky thL few 
gang fighting is practically extinguished 

stana fights that do occur are magnified through ideological 

lenses which are perhaps inherited _^ 9 Jd^h^Cobras 
of gang activity. Yet the ro3 ^ of the Jets and Co j;F as .. 
as fighting groups is intact in the sense that solidarity in 

fighting with other groups provides 

and justification of the group, and is one of the primary 
sources of prestige for individual members. 

In studying the Jets and the Cobras, we began with the 

leaders and central members, proceeded the 
bershio, marginal members, and isolated individuals T 

fringes of the group. We also studied a number of individ a 
in the Jet neighborhood who had no connection with the Jets 
at all. We thus obtained data on the language behavior of 
the central members, most typical and most boun y « 

vernacular culture, as well as the la ^S u *fS e a lture 
individuals who participate only partly * r oups 

One can make a rough estimate of the P 

to the total population as follows:. In the 100 s blocx on 



*" lames" 




112th Street, between St, Nicholas and Seventh Avenue, there 
are 421 dwelling units. She I960 Census shows an average of 
3,05 persons per household in Central Harlem, which yields an 
estimated 1284 individuals, 6 Of these we can expect that 
13.5/0 will be males between 10 and 19 years old; that is, 
an expected 173 individuals. Half of these would be 
within our age range of 12-17 and we can therefore expect 
from 70 to 95 adolescent boys in the area. We actually 
interviewed 14 individuals from this block. The total popu- 
lation of adolescents includes many boys v/ho are kept at 
home by strong family influence or in other ways prevented 
from participating fully in the street culture. The Jets 
therefore represent a large proportion of the adolescent 
members of the street culture on this particular block. 

The selection of the two major adolescent peer groups, 
the Jets and the Cobras, was particularly fortunate since 
these two groups contrasted sharply in their attitudes toward 
and participation in nationalist ideology. The Cobras [later 
the Bohemian Brothers and members of the Nation of Islam] were 
always influenced by nationalism and Muslim thinking, and 
gradually became more deeply involved in the verbal rituals 
of Muslim ideology. The Jets were completely uninfluenced 
by the entire religious movement; in fact they expressed 
hostility towards it. Even on the fundamental question of 
eating pork— a life and death issue among the Cobras — the 
Jets were indifferent. They rejected the notion that pork 
was unclean, although they knew that it had to be cooked 
well, and ate it without any feelings of guilt. The T-Birds 
were in the Cobra area, and as noted above, older members 
had contacts with the Cobras. We were able to observe the 
gradual penetration of Muslim ideology into the T-Birds, 

Th e Oscar Brothers , A third adolescent group of teen-age 
boys was studied in some detail — a group located in 1390 
Fifth Avenue, the same project building as the T-Birds, This 
was a somewhat older group, 16 to 18 years old, who did not 
in fact form a club or formal organization on the level of 
the Jets or Cobras. As Table 2-2 shows, they represent the 
dominant group in the 16 to 18-year-old range in the project. 
The name "Oscar Brothers" was conferred on them by the T-Birds, 
who had called upon them for help xn a number of fights; the 
cry "Go get the Oscar Brothers.’" had become a standard ele- 
ment in the history of T-Bird fights with other blocks. How- 
ever, the group was embarrassed by this label, and rejected 
any such identification. In many ways, they tended to resist 
the organizational pressures put on them by such highly orga- 
nized groups as the nationalist Five Per Centers; even though 
the T-Birds themselves showed the effectsrof nationalist 
ideology late in 1966 and 1967, the Oscar Brothers rejected 
social organization of this type and hewed to a purely indi- 
vidual line. The " Os car Brothers" is therefore a primary 
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group and no more, 

0)h© age profile and our history of contact with the 
Oscar Brothers is shown on Figure 2-6. Their use of NNE 
represents the first steps in the transition between ado- 
lescent culture and entry into the adult community, and in 
many ways provides us with insight into the linguistic shifts 
characteristic of that movement, 

2.1.5. White oeer,__ggouaa . In order to evaluate the 
data derived from a study of Negro peer groups, and distin- 
guish NNE rules from general non-standard WNS grammars, it 
is plainly necessary to make a close comparison with closely 
matched white groups. In the Lower East Side study (^^ov * 
1966a), it is possible to compare a good number of white and 
Negro adolescent speakers from individual interviews carried 
out in the home. One of these sessions, with a working-class 
Irish-Italian family, brought together seven boys 

in excited interaction, although the S-G-S paradigm was not 
applied. Some comparisons of NNE and WNS are made from 
these materials. However, we wished to include in tne present 
study a close examination of a pre-adolescent and a teen-age 
white group, following the S-G-S paradigm with identical 
interviews and reading texts. 

It is difficult to find any section of Manhattan where 
working-class whites are not in close contact with a Negro 
population. In some areas, the cultural and linguistic 
influence of the Negro group is very strong (Labov 1964b. 98;. 
To minimize such influence, a section of Manhattan was chosen 
where the residential pattern separates the white and Negro 
groups fairly well, and where extensive contact ® c fn*rs only 
in schools: the Inwood section of Washington Heights, One 

pre-adolescent peer group was located in this area, and one 
closely related adolescent group (that is, pairs of brothers 
form the nucleus of both groups, a pattern similar to that 
which prevails with the Cobras and 'Jets— see 4.1)* These 
were not named groups, but informal primary associations 
similar to the Oscar Brothers. The S-G-S paradigm was 
completed with the two Xnwood groups, and these will form 
an important base for comparison and interpretation in the 
presentation of the results in Chapter 3. 

2 16 Othe r youth in C entral Harlem , * 

All of* the’ approaches to peer-groups mentioned above involved 
males. Comparison of male and female groups is unquestionably 
an important step in the analysis of NNE; however, since 
males are the chief exemplars of the vernacular culture, and 
also show the most serious reading problems, it was decided 
to concentrate upon males exclusively. One female group 
associated with the Cobras, the "Danger Girls*', inter- 
viewed at length in one session, but no individual interviews 

were carried out. 



To study groups properly, It ,S??Qfl*^fa. t0 lewis?8 

several participant-owservers who could duplicate Mr, lewis s 

work, 

p^A- wa-ftaoiesoen ta. From our exploratory interviews, 
it wasapparent that a different set of techniques would he 

necessary to work with hoys nine and y°^S® r Zg h ^ Z®’ „ es 
methods were designed to elicit speech from the age ra g 
of 10 to 12, and 13 to 17, In order *co examine the range of 

variation characteristic of grammars of y°™S® r • f * ia 

of five interviews was carried out with hoys 7 to 8 years oia 
from the Stephen Poster area. Many of these were younger 
brothers of the T-Birds. One small group session was held 

which showed that appropriatenoaificatlonsofourhasic 

techniques for group work could he successful in elici i g 
spontaneous speech from this age range, 

2.1.7. gag_xaoa.oia-aa i BB. te — 1 at-a aalia- J£ e Jj° rlc 

on the adolescent peer groups was being oanriefl out, we. 
Robins continued to do exploratory work with adults in 
Central Harlem. When the adult instrument (Q-HAR“Ad-XVj 
was completed, it was decided to use it with a stra-iriea 
random sample of three selected areas in Central Harlem. 

1. An area of high- 
and middle-income housing projects where the maximum concern 
tration of residents at the upper end of tne s ? oi ® ®°° n °? ic 
scale in Harlem could be located. Two a ^aoent groups of 
apartments were selected; the Lenox Terrace (2186 iHjJ 
Avenue) and the Riverton middle income projects at E. 135- 
138th Sts. between 5th and Madison (see figure 2 -JJ. 

2. The »Co br a» territor y, ^hetenement working-class 
area of 115th-116th Streets between Fifth and Seventh Ave 
nues including that portion of the Stephen Poster projects 
studied previously, and the tenement area of the Cobra tern 
tory. (See Figure 2-2) . 

3. T he 11 Je t » territ^y. The working-class area of 
112th Street, between Fifth Avenue and -^ignth Avenue, 
including the tenement area of the Jet territory and the 
lower portion of the Stephen Foster low-income projects 

(see Figure 2-2). 

Sampling of these three areas provided us with the 
maximum contrast between middle-class and working-class 
groups. The conditions of the tenement houses in the Jet 
and Cobra territory and other information led us to believe 
that the Jet area would show a higher concentration of 
employed working-class families, and the Cobra territory a 



I 



higher concentration of unemployed families on welfar . 

Random samples of adults in these areas gave us round ed 
the linguistic behavior of the adult society 1 ^*°^ surrovmde 

the I -Birds, Jets and Cobras. It would have * aa d v P Htudied' 
to interview only the families of the boys already studied, 

however, it was felt that it would be m ° ra * ea ^ a ^ c J? lt 
compare adolescent behavior with that of the entire ad 
community, since the immediate family i 0 only one of many 
adult influences on the boys, and many of the r in 

example, lived away from home for long stretches of time in 
empty apartments tahen over by the group. Seco ^ y» . . , 

contact with the adult families would have made ijL 4 ™, 
to maintain contact with the Cobras and Je ^® the 

direct relationship, particularly for Mr. lewis, much of the 
free communication between him and the Cobras and th 
was based on the premise that he would not be in touch wi 

their families. 

Sampling design . The following sample design was set 
up for the three areas: 



a 



TABBE 2-3 



Benox-Rlverton^ESfl 



livel Male - emale 
20-39 



5 



cobra .Ansa 

Male Female 
10 10 



Jet Area . 
Male Female 
10 10 



40- 



10 



10 



10 



10 



These cells were to be filled by random 
entire population; when a given cell ' was 

further subjects selected randomly who would fall ^tc that ^ 
category were ineligible xor the sample, lhis P _ _ _ 

followed since it was found in previous studies that 
were much harder to locate and interview than w m , P 
cially men in the 20-30 age range, so that samples • not 
so stratified had an excess °- females ana 

older males. 2 / 

An even more serious bias is found wi ^ a “ 
sample in the completion 3 jates for socio-economic^levele ^ 

well trained in survey techniques, showed the following 
parison with census figures of family incomes. 



Family inc.oma 

under &3,000 
$3,000-554,999 
S5,000-$6, 999 
$7,000 and over 



Percent 
in sanrnle 



Percent 
in census 



12 32 

34 32 

26 21 N*. 453 

28 15 

(HARYOU-AOT 1965:130) 
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This result of differential completion rates actually inverts 
the socio "“structure of the community , and makes it very d if 

ficult to interpret the results of ^essurvey. an^twlee^the 
thirds of the lowest income group was absent, and twice tne 
proportion of the highest income group was represented. 
Clearly it is essential to avoid such a bias ** w ® + ®£® 
obtain any realistic view of the sooiolinguistic struct 
of the community, and Table 2-3 is ^ e ®JS«edio that end. 

It is of course not difficult to weight these sub-groups 
by the census figures and show the relation of our own sam- 
ple to the over-all population of Harlem. 

Selec tion procedures . In the lenox Terrace projects, 
one apartment house was selected: 2186PifthAvenue,a n 

twelve buildings were selected in the Riverton projects. . 
The apartments were enumerated and every seventh apartment 
selected In the Jet and Cohra areas, the total number ox 
dwelling unit s was first estimated by counting the number 
of floors in each building and multiplying by the basic 
number of apartments in each, Ihe approximate total 



tenements low** income projects total 



Cobra area 
Jet area 



2327 

1968 



550 

520 



2877 

5,365 



The 1960 census average of 3.05 P erson ® total 
then lead us to expect that we were , was 
population of about 16,000 people. A building 

defined as follows: 



No, of residential 
units in building 



No. of building 
units 



15-24 

25-49 

50-75 

76-100 



1 

2 

3 

4 



very third building unit was selected for s ^ u £ y ;, W a £ hin 
hi/unit one dwelling B 0 r thl person 

I^ible 15 ? bv’ reason h of physical incapacity, place of birth, 

Wmade by the following rule: 



a. rightmost adjacent 

b. leftmost adjacent 

c. second on right 

d. second on left, etc. 
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This result of differential completlonratesaotuaUyinverts 
the socio-structure of the community, and makes W very d-i. 
ficult to interpret the results of the survey. 
thirds of the lowest income group was absent, and twice une 
proportion of the highest income group was represented. 
Clearly it is essential to avoid such a .^®? a H„ w ! + SSa+^ e 
obtain any realistic view of the soc±oXingu.is1;ic Jru t 
of the community, and Table 2-3 is designed vo that end. 

It is of course not difficult to weight these sub groups ^ 
by the census figures and show the relation of our own sam- 
ple to the over-all population of Harlem. 

Selection procedures . In the Lenox Terrace projects? 

one apartment house was selected: £186 Pifth J^o^ects n 

twelve buildings were selected in the Riverton projec s. 

The apartments were enumerated and every seventh apartment 
«pief»+ed In the Jet and Cobra areas? the total numoer ox 
dwelling'units was first estimated by canting the number 
of floors in each building and multiplying by the basic 
number of apartments in each. The approximate totals w 



Cobra area 
J et area 



tenements 


low-income projects 


total 


2327 


550 


2877 


1968 


520 


24 §§ 
5,365 



The I960 census average of 3.05 persons per fl W total 
then lead us to expect that we were was 
population of about 16? 000 people. A building 

defined as follows: 



No. of residential 
units in building 



No. of building 
units 



15-24 

25-49 

50-75 

76-100 



1 

2 

3 

4 



very third building unit was seiected for study. ^Within 
his unit one dwellinguniwassee^ ^ or the person 

AV qpy . selection was made by the following rule. 



a. rightmost adjacent 

b. leftmost adjacent 

c. second on right 

d. second on left? etc. 
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Solicit at ion of interviews , betters ware sent and 
addressed to the male head of the household, or /J^e 
female if no male was present, The form of the letter is 
given in Appendix B. The focus of the letter was on the 
exploration of regional customs in general, rather than 
language in particular? explicit discussion oi language, as 
one of these customs, was not introduced until the secona, 
formal part of the interview. Although the letter is effec- 
tive in reducing suspicion and resistance to interviewing, 
it was not as effective in working-class areas. As indi- 
cated by the HARYOU survey, the normal resistance to inter- 
viewing and suspicion and fear of the interviewees motives, 
is exaggerated in Central Harlem, A much greater number of 
broken appointments and outright refusals was found than 
is normal in such surveys, even in urban areas. Although 
the letter had some effect in reducing suspicion and gaining 
admittance, a great many people in the Cobra and Jet areas 
did not (or could not) read it. The letter was then supple- 
mented with a coupon (see Appendix B) which was remarkably 
effective in increasing the rate of interviews completed. 



Pinal sample interyjewg.d.janj completion lable 
2-4 shows the distribution of the completed sample of lvU 
subjects, and Sable 2-5 shows the completion rates in each 
area. The completion rate for the lenox-Riverton area is 
quite low, partly because the survey was conducted in the 
summer, and partly because the target sample was overextended 
to 5 8 units from the original 40. The primary wafil 

the working-class “Jet” and “Cobra” areas, where the sampling 
and interviewing problems were greatest, and the major eixon? 
in obtaining interviews was made there. The completion rates 
for the Jet and Cobra areas are satisfactory, and snow that 
the principal bias of the HARYOJ survey was avoided. 

The adult sample shows an equal balance of men and 
women because of the special effort made in * 

The procedure with older men did not give much difficulty, 
sinci the 50Vo ratio was achieved by interviewing the male 
head of the family whenever he was available? 
female head was interviewed. However, the 
ficulty with younger men was not solved, an ^ a 
group of thz’ee younger men was interviewed at the HARxuu 
Drug Rehabilitation Center, 2285 Eighth Avenue, We have 
reason to believe that many young men in our ^? m 

we could not locate or interview are engaged in 
semi-legal occupations, and in one way or anat ^® r . 
with the narcotics trade. It was therefore felt that these 
three subjects would help to complete the sample m a way 
that “would correct the bias in this direction. 

2.1.8. Other interviews. . In addition 
views, a large number of other interviews with Hegro and 
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TABLE 2-4 

BISTRIBUTION OF ADULT SUBJECTS 





20-39 -rears 


over 


40 


TOTAL 




Male Female 


- Male 


Female 




Lennox-Rivert on 


5 3 


7 


7 


22 


Cobra territory 


10 9 


10 


10 


39 


Jet territory 


10 11 


11 


10 


42 










T5a 




Geographic 


area raised in 4* 


-13 years 




South North outside NYC 


, NYC 


Lennox-Rivert on 


29% 


33% 


38° ' 


Cobra territory 


51 


07 




36 


Jet territory 


62 


06 




32 



TABLE 2-5 

COMPLETION RATE FOR ADULT SAMPLE 





Sample 

ir.am. 


Ineligible 


Refusal 


Interviewed 


Lennox Terrace 


28 


3 


8 


10 


Riverton Apts, 


30 


3 


3 


12 


Cobra territory 


64 


12 


9 


39* 


Jet territory 


71 


9 


16 


42**'' 

103 



■^Including three supplementary informants from Addiction 
Rehabilitation Center and one from 1390 5th Ave. 
**Including one supplementary informant from Addiction 
Rehabilitation Center and one from 1390 5th Ave* 



Spanish-speaking informants was available from the following 
series carried out in earlier studies: 

201 interviews with New York City informants from 
the lower Bast Side studies, including 39 Negro 
subjects 

52 interviews with boys 14~17 years old, represen- 
ting the population of the Bronx Youth House in 
August of 1964> including Negro and Puerto Rican 
subjects 

85 interviews in Venice, California, carried out by 
a class in Sociolinguistic Field Methods conducted 
by the principal investigator in the summer of 
1966, including one-third Negro and one-third 
Spanish-speaking subjects, 

A supplementary series of six Negro adolescent boys was 
gathered by Mr, John Story for CRP 3288 in the fall of 1966 
to ensure greater comparability between the Venice and the 
New York City series. 

2,1.9. School records . With the assistance of the New 
York City Board of Education©, we were able t' review the 
school records for the following subjects whom we had inter- 
viewed: 

Pre-adolescent. Adolescent. SstitSX 
Peer-group members 18 29 47 

Isolated individuals 27 9 S3, 

83 

From these school records we obtained data on reading and 
other academic skills through scores on the Metropolitan 
Reading Achievement Tests and Iowa Tests, Pinter-Cunningham 
IQ tests administered in the first grade, recent school 
grades, health records, attendance records, parents* birth- 
place, and some data on behavior and discipline. 



2.2, Instruments and methods for eliciting data 



A wide variety of means were used for obtaining the 
linguistic data and other information: (1) questions asked 

in face-to-face interview procedures^ (2) group interview 
procedures,* (3) reading texts and word lists,* 1 4) perception 
and correction tests? (5) subjective evaluation tests? (6) 
memory or repetition tests. 
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2.2.1. Infl l vl fr aal infr 9 rviM .. pxsg§Auze f- _ A 

contains tbs main body of two of the basic instruments, 
the adult form Q-HAR-Ad-IV , ana the adolescent form used 
by John lewis, Q-HAE-IA-Hip. ’ 

the pre-adolescent form, are given in OBP 3091. J-hese 
ulaow the general outline and some particular questions 
used in the face-to-face interviews. They are not 
tionnaires in the sense normally intended in survey method- 
ology, since they do not obtain identical information from 
all subjects in most areas. The questions in the survey 
are never asked in exactly the same w ay , and seldom in une 
same order. The purpose of the interview procedures can 
be outlined under the following headings*. 

i, (Do elicit the maximum amount of speech, in a wide 
range of styles. 



2. (Do obtain demographic data and information on 
family structure and peer-group structure. 

3. To obtain specific information on the speaker’s 
phonological treatment of particular forms. 



4. To elicit a wide range of values and attitudes 
towards t'he values of street culture (toughness, 
trouble, excitement, smartness, fate, sex, cool); 
values of the ethnic group (nationalism, and other 
specifically Negro concerns),* values of middle- 
class society (school and job aspirations); and 
attitudes towards speech (SR and other tests). 



5. To obtain examples of the use of language which 
illustrate the verbal skills of the speaker 
(sounding, narratives, toasts). 

6. To obtain data on the subject’s ability to per- 
ceive and reproduce certain contrasts between 
standard English and the vernacular (PT, CO, and 
VC tests). 



Many of the questions asked in the interview embodied ^ 
several of these purposes, while others were more limited. 
In order to ensure the objective of the primary function 
(1)» a general rule was established that no question take 
more *han five seconds to ask, so that the main body of the 
recorded material was the speech of the subject, not the 
interviewer. 



Mr, Robins* interviews were recorded on a Nagra Model 
X1XBH full-track tape recorder, and Mr. lewis’s on a uher 
4Q00-S half-track machine. In all cases, RCA BK6B lavaliere 
microphones were used. The primary means of increasing signal— 
to-noise ratio and obtaining optimum quality was the place- 
ment of the microphone within twelve inches of the speaker’s 
mouth. 
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The construction of the interview forms and the general 
design are discussed in some detail in CEP 3091, pp. 14-27* 
This reoort will not he concerned with detailed analysis 
of the responses to the content questions on values and atti- 
tudes, hut rather with the internal relations of the lingui- 
stic data and correlations with the most important extra- 
linguistic facts. We will therefore confine the following 
discussion to techniques developed heyond the level indicated 
in CEP 3091 and to certain specific issues on the use of the 
interview procedures. 



The pre-adolescent interview form . The pre- 
adolescent form Q-HAE-PA was used principally in the 
Vacation Day-Camp series and with the T-Birds and Aces. 

This procedure is discussed most fully in CEP 3091. 

The TA-Hit) Interview . The teen-age interview 
schedule Q-HAE-TA as first developed was based upon the 
pre-adolescent form, expanded to take into account the 
differing interests of the older hoys. While the language 
used was informal* and intended only as a base for the 
actual colloquial forms used in the interview itself, the 
phraseology and style were quite distinct from that of the 
Negro adolescents in Central Harlem. Mr. Lewis re-wrote the 
Q-HAE-TA form entirely to fit in with his own style as Q- 
HAE-TA-Hip, which allowed him to perform more naturally 
his basic rol* as participant-observer. Some comparisons of 
Q-HAE-TA and Q-HAE-TA-Hip are given below. 



Q-HAE-TA 

We f d like to know how differ- 
ent people in this town are 
from people in other parts of 
the country, ,, we know people 
around here have their pw& way 
of doing things. We’d like to 
sit down with you and get your 
ideas on what makes this town 
tick — like I want to know from 
you what ’ s happening. 

2.0. Is there one guy the others 
listen to? who? 

2.1. Is he the smartest, the 
biggest, or the toughest? 



Q-HAE-TA-Hip 

We’d like to dig how hip 
folks are around here. We 
know folks here in Harlem 
have a hipper way of doing 
things than folks in other 
parts of the country. 



2.0. Is one cat the leader? 
who? 

2.1. Is he the slickest, 
the biggest, or the 
best with his hands? 
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(Q-HAR-TA) 

3.1. Were you ever in a situa- 
tion, a time or a place* 
where you were in serious 
danger of being killed? 
where you said to your- 
self, "(This is it"? 

3.2* What happened? 



( Q-HAR-T A-Hip ) 

3*1. Were you ever in a bag 
where you were up tig&t 
and almost blew your 
life? 



3.2. What went down? 



For the text of Q-HAR-T A-Hip, see Appendix A. 

£he_int ervlew-_ forms _in_ actual us e . All interviewers 
approached the^ interviews with considerable flexibility. 
Whenever possible, specific knowledge of the peer group 
being studied was used to produce the greatest possible 
volume of casual speech, and any creations which threw 
light on peer-group structure were followed up in detail,* 
a steadily increasing body of knowledge about the particular 
events important to that group was effective in decreasing 
the distance between interviewers and subject which impedes 
the flow of speech. The following excerpts from Mr. lewis’s 
interview?* will serve to illustrate these principles in action. 

From a single interview between John Lewis [KC] and the war 
lerd of the Jets: [15 years old? Tape 624:164 ff] 

KC: What was the best rumble you ever saw? 

Bel: Um, let me see. With us against the Cobras. 

KC: What happened? 

Bel: See there was only, y’know, there was eight of us, so 
we was in a park, so was all the Cobras there. So I 
said, so I sent a guy back, I say, “Man, hurry up and 
go and tell Hop and ’em to hurry up.” So Hop and ’em 
was coming, y’know, we didn’t know it, so we started, 
we got ready to fight. And it was only seven of us 
against all the Cobrasj then all our boys jumped from 
behind the wall. Then the Cobras ran, boy. They was 
catching 'em all and doing it to ’em, boy... 






KC; Did the Jets ever fight the Cobras when the Jets ran 
from the Cobras? Never? Huh? 

Bel: Can you explain that all over? 
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. . .. 1 L JJL 



iwi 



KC: I said, did the Jets ever fight— well, it's because 

I — se e, the reasons I ask you is because, you know, 
you told me how the Cobras ran from you, now. 



JL; Oh, we never ran. 

KC: Huh? Never ran? What happen that time you was 

getting ready to fight the Cobras that night? 

Bel: You mean when the cops came? 



KC:* No, I mean that night when I was around. 



Bel: 



Oh, see, they had called, y’know, there was going to 
be that Peaches and Rickie, I think and Rickie ran, 
thev told ’em, so they came to the Center and got us. 
So we went looking for Rickie and ’em, we went around 
there. So we was talking to ’em, so we start talking, 
y’know. So then we couldn’t find Rickie and ’em. . We 
look down there. Somebody said they had saw Rickie 
and they came and ran. So then we went back and we 
came back again with Micky and them .... 



Without KC's personal knowledge of the situation, the 
second narrative would never have been obtained; without nis 
ability to work with and within the group, neither n a rrativ .. 
would have been recorded. For further examples, see Appendix A 



Double interviews . The basic S-G-S paradigm was 
completed with both the Cobras and the Jets, While Mr. > £®wis 
was interviewing the last group of Jets, and a 
of isolated individuals in the Jet area, we shifted to double 
interviews in which two boys who were close aosociates were^ 
interviewed together. Two RCA BK-6-B _ lava- 

liere microphones were used through a simple Y-connection. 
Without a mixer, one signal was always stronger than e 
other, and it was therefore not difficult to distinguish 
one speaker from the other. The interaction of the tw 
friends led to a considerable increase in the volume - -- 
speech and the spontaneity of response, so d ?^ le 

interviews were one step closer to group sessions than the 
single interviews. Considerable skill was needed °btain 
comparable and complete responses from both, and ^ome data 
was lost or made less certain, as m • e P 

to questions on hangout patterns (Who are all the oats you 
hang out with?). However, the gains in volume ® p ®®°? 
and other data more than offset this loss, gg iona 

many of these individuals were not present at group sessions. 

Style shifting . One of the basic aims of the 
methods used was to elicit speech in a wide range of styles, 
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particularly the basic vernacular characteristic of casual 
speech or in spontaneous speech. The fundamental problem 
to be solved, as discussed elsewhere, is that the question- 
and-answer format and the general social definition of the 
interview situation interferes with this aim. I'or^pre*” 
adolescents and teen-agers, the basic method of obtaining 
spontaneous speech is to allow the peer group to control 
speech in group sessions, as discussed below. In the Lower 
East Side study, it was found that the techniques for 
eliciting style shifts with adults were not regularly effec- 
tive with adolescents. But the techniques for allowing adults 
to shift from careful to a more casual shift were effective 
in the LES study, and the same techniques were used with 
adults in the Q-HAR-Ad procedure. Questions on childhood 
interests, fighting, and on the danger of death elicited 
narratives which were plainly different, from other speech. 

Long digressions from other questions provided similar 
opportunities. However, the para-linguistic criteria for 
confirming the existence of a style shift independent of the 
phonological and grammatical data were different m the 
Harlem study. Instead of selecting five channel cues, only 
one was used: change in intonation pattern. We observed 

dramatic shifts from the limited range of intonation con- 
tours characteristic of SE and WHS to a much wider range, 
including falsetto, which is characteristic of NN E. This 
pattern is so regular that it proved to be the most reliable 
indication of a style shift. All of the passages extracted 
from the adult interviews as casual speech were so marked. 

The results confirm the fact that such intonation changes, 
even on an impressionistic basis, are good indicators oi 
a style shift. 



Readings . Each individual interview included 
readings of texts and of isolated words: for detaile 

discussion see CRP 3091 pp. 21-28. The pre-adolescent 
subjects and most of the adolescents read nine sentences 
which test the speaker’s ability to decipher the past- 
tense meaning of the -ed suffix and transfer it to the 
interpretation of the homograph .read in a following clause. 
The longer reading ’’Nobody Knows Your Name” was read by 
all adults and many teen-agers. Texts of both are given 

in Appendix A. 



Classroom Correction Tests . The pre-adolescent 
interviews included a test which determined the subject’s 
ability to detect NNE forms in an SE context typical oi 
the classroom. For details of the form see CRP 3091, 
pp 21-22, and for results section 4.5 below. 



Perception Tests . Pre— adolescent interviews also 
included a test of the subject’s ability to perceive SE 
phonological distinctions which are absent for many NNE 



speakers. Details of the test are given in CRP 3091 pp 23-25> 
and results in section 4.5 below. 

She Adult Interview Form . She last of the inter- 
view forms to be developed was Q-HAR-Ad-IV, which enters 
more deeply into the value systems of the community than any 
of the others. Many of the questions embody our previous 
knowledge and assumptions about known behavior patterns and 
value systems of Harlem residents, and the questions probe 
further into these activities and value systems. Extracts 
from the text are given in Appendix a* 

Subjective Evaluation Tests . For the adult inter- 
view, evaluation tests were developed which registered the 
subject’s unconscious reactions to particular linguistic vari- 
ables. The construction of the tests followed the general 
principles used in the Lower East Side study (Labov 1966a: XI) 
but with a richer set of evaluative scales. The key sentences 
in which the variables were concentrated were drawn from 
the reading "Nobody Knows Your Name" (Appendix a). All the 
speakers were men. The variables selected for examination 
were Northern vs. Southern style, (th), (r) and consonant 
cluster simplification (KD). The basic technique used here 
was to prepare a series of utterances in which the same 
speakers are heard using "zero" sentences with no linguistic 
variable of interest, and sentences in which particular values 
of the variable are concentrated. Rather than have actors 
or linguists simulate these variables, we insist upon test 
materials in which the natural production of members is 
judged. However, it was not possible to locate Negro work- 
ing class men in Harlem who used the basic vernacular and 
yet read well enough so that their articulation rather than 
their reading skill would be judged. 8 Yet it is clearly 
essential that the speech heard be controlled so that only 
one major variable is contrasted in any pair of sentences. 

The technique which was finally adopted was to have a work- 
ing class speaker repeat back a given sentence many times, 
rather than read it; furthermore, a speaker was located who 
could give a wide range of "Southern" or "casual" styles as 
opposed to his "careful" or "Northern" style. From twenty- 
five such repetitions we selected two polar types which exem- 
plified the contrasts we needed. The details of the variables 
are given in section 4. 6 where the results of the SR test 
are discussed. 

In the Lower East Side study, only one scale for judg- 
ments was used — a scale of job suitability which measured 
overt middle-class values. In this test, the number of sen- 
tences was reduced from 22 to 10, and three or four scales 
were used: 
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a. Jo b suitability. In answer to the question, “What 
is the highest job this speaker could hold, talking the way 
he does?”, the listener checked off his judgment on an eight" 
point scale; 

Television announcer 
School teacher 
Office manager 
Salesman 

Post Office clerk 
foreman 
factory worker 
None of these 

figure 2-7 shows the characteristic format on which judg- 
ments were registered. 



b. Toughness, There were two forms of this question, 
for adults and isolated teen-agers, we asked, “If the speaker 
was in a street fight, what are the chances of his coming out 
on top?“ for members of the street culture, we asked, “How 
tough do you think the speaker would be in a street fight?“. 
The scales on which judgments were given were: 



Q-HAR-Ad 

SzHAEzSA 

Certain 

Almost certain 
Very likely 
Likely 
Possibly 
Hot likely 
Very unlikely 
Never 



( j-m z U rMZ 

Stone killer 

Killer 

Tough 

Average 

Lame 

Turkey 

Punk 

faggot 



c, friendship. In answer to the question, “If you 
got to know the speaker very well, what are the chances of 
his > coming a good friend of yours?«, listeners rated the 
speaker on the same eight-point scale from Certain to Never 
as with Q-IiAR-Ad, above. 



d. Self-knowledge. The concept of “self-knowledge 11 
is a measure of participation and knowledge of nationalist 
ideology. This scale was used only with peer-group members 
who participated in nationalist culture; they responded to 
the speakers in answer to the question, “How much self-know- 
ledge would you guess that the speaker has?“, on the following 
scale; 
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AXX@h 
Brother 
Original man 
Afro 
Negro 

Brainwashed 
Pork chop 
Stone pork chop 



In all of these scales, there existed the possibility 
that the speakers did not see the labels of the scale as a 
linear series, To offset such complications, we indicates 
to all subjects that the labels were not important in them** 
selves, but that the scale was to register one’s feelings 
about the matter — — No. 7 was the ’’most” , 0 was the least , 
and everything else in between, (The patterns of responses 
confirmed in most cases that the scales were regarded as 
linear, and that the judgments did not represent specific 
selections of the labels. 

Scaling difficulties did arise with some of the adoles- 
cents who used the rating scales. It was found that the ^er~ 
nacular forms used for toughness and self-knowledge were not 
linear — many felt that eight distinctions could not be made 
with those terms. Items 2, 4- and 6 were then blocked out, 
leaving a four-point scale with three mid-points. However, 
many of the subjects did not use the mid-points, and the scale 
was then functioned on four points only. 

Ihe results of the subjective reaction tests (SR tests) 
are presented in section 4.6. 

Family Background Testa . Ehe first of the evalua- 
tion tests registered over-all ability to identify a given 
speaker as a member of a given ethnic group. 3)he primary 
focus of the test was upon the contrast of Negro and white 
speakers raised in various regions, in a variety of speech 
situations which favored or disfavored the use of mV. 
Fourteen speakers were heard, and the subjects asked, *co 
answer the question, "What is the family background of 
the speaker?”, by checking off one of the following. 



Irish 

Italian 

Afro-American 

Spanish 

Jewish 

German 

Other white 
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For any of these? the symbols N, S or W could he used 
to indicate "Northern 11 , "Southern 11 or "Western" regional 
origin. 

The dialects of the first four speakers did not involve 
any issue concerning the relations of NNE and SB. 

They represent (1) working-class Italian New York City 
speech, (2) a strong Yiddish accent, (3) a Cuban-3 panish 
accent in English, and (4) a strong Irish (Cork) accent, 

The remaining ten speakers show various contrasts along the 
North-South, Negro-white axes v/ith several cases of the 
same speakers in different conditions shifting their posi- 
tions along these dimensions in varying conditions. These 
samples include white Southerners often identified as Negroes* 
white Southerners shifting towards NNE in speaking to Negroes; 
Northern Negro speakers raised in white communities; white 
Northern speakers with strong Negro influence in their speech; 
Negro speakers shifting styles radically in talking to Northern 
whites or to Southern speakers of NNE. The details of each 
case are presented along with the results in section 4.7. 



2.2.2. Group sessions . The most important data 
upon which this study is based is the language of pre- 
adolescent and adolescent speakers of NNE in spontaneous 
interaction with each other — situations in which the peer 
group controls language in the same manner as in every- 
day life, outside of the adult -dominated environments of 
the school and the home. 



When the peer groups and their leaders were first 
located, one or two outings were held in which eight 
to fourteen members went with the project staff to var- 
ious points outside of Manhattan (the members were 
selected by the peer group leaders, up to the limit 
of the capacity of the Volkswagon Microbus used). These 
outings included trips (and cook-outs) to Palisades 
Interstate Park across the Hudson Hiver, and to Staten 
Island across the Verrazano Bridge, Members were al- 
ways quite eager to take part in these expeditions: 
the great majority had never visited these places or 
other points outside of Harlem, although many had 
traveled to family homes in the South. 



Wnftflftd r»arts Of NCW tfBTBBV W BVB Strange t-0 thS -^"BirdS, SHd 
SS werf afraid of snakes and wild animals in the underbrush. 
Mr/lewis used the outings as a strong indue ementforindlvidua 1 
interviews; the members who could go were often selected from 
those who had “had their interview 1 ’. 9 

Eecordings were made in the on ,« s6V S^;L2 f 

outings, and valuable records were obtained of extended examples 
of sounding, rifting and other speech events (see 4.4 os^w). 

One recording was made of a group discussion with the ® 
outdoors in New Jersey. However, these recordxngs have two 

major defects; 

(1) Despite the use of the Nagra and good microphones, 

the sound quality and the interference from many ~ 

ing at once makes it impossible to transcribe ® ore 4 ~6 

per cent of the text accurately enough for good syntactic and 

phonological analysis. 

(2) I*c is impossible to be sure of the identity of the 
speaker for most utterances. Members* judgments on these points 
were less accurate than our own. 

Such group recordings can be utilized as supplementary data 
once the range of variation of individual members has been de 
terminel anf the linguistic behavior of the group as a whole 
c*an The interpreted. However, the basic data must be derived 
from recSrdings in which data on each individual is accurately 

preserved, 

The group sessions which provide the basic data for 
analysis of pre-adolescent and adolescent speech were desigt 
to solve this problem. A lavallere microphone was used for 
each individual, and his speech was J n ® 

track. One or two group microphones were used in addition 
to record the over~all sound which a listener in the cente 

of the room would receive. All of the ° 

determine speech production were xavorable to spontaneous 
and casual speech, so that the effect of the recording pro- 
cess — though never entirely eliminated was overridden. 

-Dhis will be apparent in the excerpts from group sessions 
given in Appendix 0, 

She group sessions took place in the offices of .^e 
research project and adjacent areas - ■ 
rooms in the basement of one university ^ a 

ments for the group sessions were made well in advance with 
the leaders of the peer groups,* nevertheXess, 
delay in assembling the group was normal. However, when the 
mlcrobus was full the desire to attend the ? 0 S 

session was so strong that some selection had to be made 
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the basis of previous single interviews, as indicated above, 

(Che structure of the group sessions, as developed over 
several early meetings and continued throughout the series, 
involved alternations of formal activities and interim per- 
iods, during which some of ■'he most important data was re- 
corded, Figure 2-8 is a &' hematic diagram of *v w o v%i Nation 
of group sessions, 

1, Sports. In a la.ge 20’x 30’empty room adjacent 
to our offices, various forms of improvised baseball with 
wiffle-bat bail and plastic bat were performed, Mr, Cohen’s 
athletic style increased his personal contact with the groups 
and diminished the Negro-white distance. In another empty 
room, several local games were played : lodees or ffjisLl&v,, 

a complex pre-adolescent street game played with weighted 
bottle-caps? and see-low , a dice game involving three dice. 
Arguments and explanation of the rules and conversation in 
t-ie course of the game was recorded by a single microphone 
suspended from the ceiling. 

2, Card games and recording-set-up. Ihe members with 
lavaliere microphones on, sat dov/n around a card table facing 
each other, while the staff busied themselves setting up and 
“testing" the recording equipment for 20 or 30 minutes. The 
card games provided an ideal way of allowing members (a) to 
choose their own seating arrangements, (b) face each other and 
allow staff members take up positions outside the inner ring, 
(c) interact with minimum attention paid to speech in a situa- 
tion which the members assume is “outside" of any interview 
situation. Furthermore, some kind of cheating is inevitable 
within the peer groups, and there are frequent accusations 

of cheating: these accusations give us a large corpus of 
questions from one member to another - the one type of utter- 
ance least frequent in face-to-face interviews. 

Seats are selected by the members themselves, and seat- 
positions thus coincide with the actual structure of the group. 
Figure 2-9 shows seating structures arrived at in the card 
games for the largest group session, Jets II. (See section 
4.1 « for discussion of the significance of this arrangement . ) 

3, G-roup discussion. After the card game was stopped 
(a process which sometimes involved some friction) general 
questions were raised, usually by Mr. lewis or Mr. Robins, 
for group discussion. (The most fruitful of these concerned 
important incidents of the previous few weeks or earlier in- 
cidents which loomed large in the group’s history. For the 
I-Birds, several of the classic neighborhood fights with rocks 
and zip-guns were central,* for the Cobras, we have such events 
as the time they stole a chicken in Brooklyn, carried it home 
on the subway and systematically destroyed itj for the Jets, 
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figure 2-8. Schematic outline of group 
sessions as developed for Jets and Cobras 



l 

i 

i 

I 







[Solid lines*, activities for which 
the sessions were formally arranged.] 



l t Sports, Whiffle ball* See- 
low, karate exhibitions. 



2. Card game and set-up time. 
Members seated around table, 
facing each other. 



3, Discussion of recent events 
between Jets and Cobras. Ihe 
fight in Central Parkj the 
confrontation at the door. 



4. food. Potato chips, pretzels 
and soda available somewhat be- 
fore and hereafter. 




5. Sounding. Initiated by staff 
members, continued among group 
members . 



6. Singing, formal audio- and 
video-tape recording of group. 



7. 



Video tapes. Watching I S py. 
Clay title fights, and amateur 
boxing. Members run machine. 




“7 

/ 

/ 



8. Break-up. Recording continued 
outside framework of session. 
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figure 2-9* Seating arrangement for second 
group session with the Jets, HAR-TAGr-7 . 



JETS XX* f eh 21, 1966 




Notes: Junior, Larry and Peaches are brothers. 

Rel is Puerto Rican; Spanish is spoken at home. 

Stanley is President, Rednall is Yice-President, 

Rel is Prime Minister of the Jets. 

Tinker, Johnny, Tommy and Stevie are from the 
200 »s block, the rest from the 100 ‘s block. 
Tinker, Johnny and Tommy sounded against each 
other through most of the session; Stevie com- 
municated alternately with 100* s and 200*3 group. 
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the fight in Central Park with the Cobras and the confron- 
tation at the door in their hang-out with the Cobras (see 
section 4*1 below). 

4. Food. Serving of soda, popcorn, potato chips, 
and more substantial food provided a long informal period 
during which any formal “interview structure 11 would not 
be considered to prevail. 

5. Sounding. In this period, a staff member would 
initiate sounding or ritual insults by introducing a fairly 
simple sound, characteristic of pre-adolescents, and easily 
surpassed, such as “Your momma drink pee.”, long sections 
of sounding between group members were often recorded, and 
in addition, even longer sounding sessions were recorded 

en route in the microbus (see section 4.2). 

6. Singing. Up to this point, the video camera had 
been used off and on to record various sections of group 
interaction. It was now used formally to record individual 
and group singing. 

7. Video tape. The video tape machine was then set 
up to play back certain programs of maximum interest 
amateur boxing, heavyweight bouts between Cassius Clay and 
Brian London, Clay and Chuvalo, etc. After the machine was 
started, the staff member running it would ask a peer-group 
member to operate the forward-backward lever 30 that he could 
“see how it looks from the back”. The machine was then left 
under the control of the peer- group member, who could stop 
it, go forward or backward at the request of other members. 

Staff members* participation was thus at a minimum. 

8. Pinal section. The following and final section of 
the group interviews was the least structured; at this time 
the party or session was officially ”over” and therefore any 
type of behavior might be appropriate with no emphasis on re- 
cording. 

It must be emphasised that this structure provided only 
a very general guide to the events. In individual interviews 
the members often defer to the interviewer as to what is to 
come “next”. This is a common experience in survey interview- 
ing; the interviewer is “in charge” and very few subjects 
make judgments as to the appropriateness of the questions. 
However, in group sessions the situation is just the reverse. 

The members know what they are interested in doing, and resist 
most attempts to change from one situation to another. lo 
stop a card game, end a baseball game, turn off the fights on 
television - these shifts require considerable time and pressure, 
Purthermore, the situation was designed by us to encourage “dis- 
ruptive” behavior, which is the highly-developed specialty of 
several peer groups. Arguments, insults, punches, and actual 
fights between members were common - with video and sound 
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recording. Just as in every-day behavior on the street the 
"seriousness" of any challenge, fight or insult is 
cal and open to investigation. (Che amount of spontaneity and 
disruption is directly proportional to the ^ u ^her of members 
present? sessions with four members are relatively 
five or six members provide a considerable increase in the 
total volume of interaction? the largest meeting, Jets XI, * 
with ten members reached the maximum in this respect, Ih 
total volume of speech can not be determined from a record- 
ing made from one group microphone. The individual tracxs 
show that the total amount of speech is much larger than 
can be heard from any one vantage point, lor example, in 
Jets II, a sub-group of three younger Jets at one ^ 
the table was quite divorced from any concern of the larger 
group, For a long period, these members were continually 
sounding against each other. On any microphone located more 
toward the center, this interaction is hoard only as a con- 
fused addition to the general noise level. In other cases, 
we witnessed the phenomenon of ’'private speech in public , 
The noise level is high enough so that a member can say 
something to himself or to another that normally would nou 
be overheard. Thus we obtain many asides, whispered or 
spoken aloud, about others or us, private jokes, or interior 
monologue. For example, in the extract on the following 
page from the first group session with the Thunderbirds, 
we see the whole group following the verbal leader Boo, 
as he makes fun of another member Alvin (not present), 
for being dumb — in particular, not being able to spell 
hurricane . In the midst of this exchange, Boo whispers 
to his follower, Money: (“Ask him to spell it out: Mr. 

Cohen"), since the norms of the group do not permit him to 
ask this question himself directly. 



In threa of the sessions, the disruption was heightened 
by a certain amount of hostility. At the time of the second 
Jets 1 session, members were still somewhat angry with'Mr. Lewis 
(referred to hereafter as K.C.) because he had been found to 
act as a spokesmen for the Cobras during the confrontation 
at the door (see section 4.1 below). Luring this session, 
the president of the Jets was continually calling out "Be 
cool, brothers,’ ", "All right, brothers, be cool!" - with 
the apparent intention of producing the opposite effect. 

In this extract on the following page from the second group 
session with the Jets, we see the kind of raucous obstruction 
which arises when K.C, tries to bring the card game to a close. 
The members did not, of course, realize that such loud and 
disrupt tv behavior gave us the best record of the basic ver- 
nacular, In Cobras 11, the nationalist ideology of the 
group led to a tense situation of a different kind: resent- 

ment against K.C.’s association with whites led to some 
disruption, and periodic outbursts of ritual chorus or 
"rifting". In Jets IV, a long session with only three 



Extract from Thunderbirfl ©roup Session II 



P.A.G.-4 
Tapes 451-456 



I.V. Who's tougher, Alvin or larry? 

] 3qq Larry* 

Money Larry, 

David 
Richey 
Roger 



D-D~D**D-D-Dem nigger's wxld* 



Boo* Ho. And Alvin the dumbest ! Alvin don't. 

Money Ho. Alvin, 

David 

Richey Uh-uh. Alvin is, , .. 

Roger Larry an 1 Alvin, they ust-they didn t 




t y How come? 

Boo* Aha him to spell "hurricane" yesterday. 

Money Alvin don't. 1 [L] Alvin don't.' [Screaming] 

David 

Bo^er^ --do — they didn't fight with us. They didn’t fight with 



I.V, 

Boo 
Money 
David 
Richey 
Roger us. 



I.V. 

Boo Hunh? 

Money 

David 

Richey 

Roger 



I don't hnow whyj 

They did? 

I hnow. 

Oh, damnn.' 

That's his. 



Why? Alviinnni J 

That's his. 

they jus— they turned yellow, 



Why? 



Alvinn.' 



Tsh-Sometime they don't 



3 o 0 [Ahs him to spell it out; Mr. 

Money Alvin.' 

David 

Roger^ wanna fight. You hnow and sometime 



Cohen. ] 



i— dat's why they 



I.V. 

Boo 
Money 
David 

Richey * ... 

Roger don't come to c'ub meetm 
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Everybo- 



He can't spell it? 
Everybody alw — 

So I— I put 'em out. 



Extract from Jets Group Session II 



I . A* G, —5 
Papes 572-578 




Awright, man. Card game over. Okay, Brothei 
Hey, you like — Hey, look at dat — 4-+Reg) Hey, quit. 



Pat -man Pinkerrrl Blub- 



KC f»Grp) 
Relf^Reg) 
Stnf-> ) 
Regr-*Pchj 
Barf-KJrp) 
Stv-t** ) 
Pom*-> i 
Jhnf^ ) 
Pnkt’* ) 



KC f*Grp) 
Relf»Pch) 
Stn-I 





Card game over. O.K. Brothers. Brothers put t* 



Card game over in (shouting) 



herr rvl 



Say, Blackraaaan.' 



cards away, Brothers, put the cards back, put the card 
How (if) you d- (if) you don't stop, man. 



Bet * 

Card game over ill (shouting) 
Di-di-di-di-di-di-(ta?) * Di-di-di- 



KC f+Grp' 
Relt-+Reg 
Stn 

Regf>>Grp l 
Larfv ) 
Stvf^Iom; 
PosgM 
J hni 
Tx£M 



back (intoning), 

get some more money, get five dollars and get a bag. 
di-di-di- black maaan.' (singing). 



* Tom (?) 
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members and K.C., a continual theme for insult and resent- 
ment was that K,C, had left a party on New Year 1 s Eve and 
not returned -- a type of behavior which violates a funda- 
mental rule of "belonging" in peer group behavior. 

In only one session did it appear that members were 
conforming to a perceived normative pattern* and producing 
careful speech in accordance with an external norm* (Dhis 
Mil® „ * g^°up session with *he second pre-adolescent group, 
^css * ®here were only four members — below what 
m^ght be considered the "critical mass" for a fa.rst session, 
and is evidence that the Aces were attempting to be 

9 i^st follow adult-imposed norms. (Ehls session 
is therefore not included in the basic data for calibrating 
group sessions against individual Interviews, 6 



It should be noted that both the *Tets and Cobras were 
quite conscious of our contacts with the other group. It 
was frequent for the more socialized members (i.e*, who 
perceived adult uorms more clearly) to criticize members 
of their own groups for being too disruptive, and par- 
ticularly fcr grabbing food "behaving like animals". 

i £? uire > privately, how "the other group" 
had behaved when they were at Columbia or on an outing. 

In general, one can characterize the group sessions 
?? a successful means of recording the basic vernacular 
*£ f, e ^£ roup ^ d0r conditions quite comparable to 

HZ* ?\ the str<30ts « major factor controlling 
e ? h Y a f the eraction of members with members. Pour * 

interaction W0rG present which would limit or prevent normal 



1 . 

2 , 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Ihe presence of whites. 

She presence of adults. 

Ihe presence of non-members, 

Tape-recording 11 8 bullding belonging to CoPimbia 



j 1 ™ constraints were overridden by the more power- 
^ * fact ? r3 operating between members. The need 

e i 1 or « a J n status through the use of language, 

paramount S f net nt° C m£ lle ?f ea * fr 2 m fellow members was the 
?« tor * ? f £ eot of constraints 1-5 were 
use o£ taboo words, participation in 

in an unLin+ff ? embers > 1:116 isolation of the location 
n-p +w* UJlpai ?^ 8a ^ asem ont, and the seating and structures 

one^anothei-- 011 Whi ° h fooused members' attention upon 



2.3. !trnn?<?rirtJ9n a£ B^tilp^ ogi^and^slsB repre- 

of tapes recorded th ® oours ® °* ^L^in 1 ^hetechniaues 
acm+ n vpTv lar^e 'bodv of speech materials, me pecm*xq.ueo 

utilized to extract this data may he described briefly as 
follows; 



1. transcripts. twelve individual interviews were 

transcribed in their entirety: three of these with complete 

phonological data, three group interviews were transcribi ed, 
with all speakers transcribed from their individual tapes, 
and the whole synchronized on a single score, 

2. Content analysis, ®he demojpaphic data was 
extracted from all interviews. Information on P® e J"S* P 
and familv structure was transcribed and analyzed in de 
tail. All of the data on values, attitudes and school and 
family relations were extracted from the 

interviews, and a large percentage from the teen age inter 
views, although most of this data will not be discussed in 

this report. 

Phonological analysis. Bight major phonological 
variables were studied intensively - many with a number « 
complex sub-categories - for all of those speaker s J^volyea 
in the S-G-S paradigm, for a considerable percentage of the 
isolated adolescents and pre-adolescents, and for a randomly- 
selected group of 25 adults, A typical completed phonological 
searching form is shown as figure 2-10: 
hind this procedure are discussed below, but the i 
of the various symbols will , * be given ~n section 3, 



4. Strange svntax. A procedure preliminary to 
grammatical searching was to isolate all syntactic differences 
between HNE and SE which we could not account for by rules 
already known, frequent re-categorization of these entries 
yields some insight into the general nature of the rules m- 
volved, A certain percentage were investigated more thoroughly 
in the grammatical searching program? some can be described 
by fairly simple invariant rules? but many remain for further 

analysis". 



5. Grammatical searching. (Dwelve major syntactic 
variables were the subject of a systematic program of gram- 
matical searching, which extended to the same population 

of speakers as in phonological searching, and somewhat beyond. 

A completed grammatical searching form is shown as figure 2-11, 
The nature of the procedure will be discussed below, and the 
significance of the various abbreviations discussed in section 3. 

6. Grammatical agreement, Ihe amount of person- ^ 
number agreement in the basic vernacular was investigated m 
a limited number of searchings for the finite 

do . want . sav and was . Ihe basic patterns emerged with little 
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Interview Ho . ^ 

Name ca^c 

lane Ho. S7<? 



Date interviewe d 3/-t /*«_ 
Date trans crlbe d s / »<? /»* 



(transcribe r pc 



Pig. 2-10. Phonological 
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[r/V] 

[r] 

CIH3 

[DH] 

[AY] 

[ihr] 

[ehr] 
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difficulty in this case, and extensive 

figure 2**12 shows the basic grammatical agreement form, me 
results are discussed in section 3, 

7, Heading transcriptions. Phonological searching 
was applied to reading as well as to casual and careful speech. 
In addition, analysis of reading mistakes was carried out in 
some detail (see sections 4 4 and 5,), 

Heading skill was calibrated with the Metropolitan 
Achievement Easts and Gray's Oral Heading T est, an& an over-* 
all measure of reading skill based on ^fflber of errors and 
time required, Ehe ability to use the suffix as an 
indication of past tense context was studied, 

8 Narrative analysis. Most of the studies of the 
function of language are based on qualitativestudies 0 
speech events and answers to relevant questions, Ehe area 

in whi^h systematic and quantitative^analysis^was^carried 

out was the analysis of narrative, Ehe methods and forms 
and data are discussed in section 4* 

Q 

Many of these procedures do not need further ^ioouBSlon 
here. However, the\asio quantitative methods of f 
and grammatical searching are based upon principles not ge 
ally used in linguistic analysis, and it will he necessary 
to explore these principles in some detail, 

been reported properly Sre one would 

expect r SE influence, it was naturally by obs^vers 

that the variation was the P£°!* uot the'd^a - 
that a pure and homogeneous NNE exist edbehlndthe data 

free from such variation. Ihe results of our worm wit 
pre-adolescent and adolescent P®® r groups show ^ha . 
is not the case, therefore, methods for dealing system 
atically with inherent variation must be used. 

Eh great majority of linguistic ruleo, 
constructions, morphologloal forms and semantic iuterpre 
tations do not differ observably in BHB and SB. lo write 
a completely separate grammar ®ud lexicon for ME would 
be a pretentious, redundant, and inadequate procedure. 

One would hardly wish to argue that in a P h *®® e + ?*°a fL ite 
tv), l knew . HUE shows peculiar rules for the definite 
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article, the plural of SW>t™ e J?l e !&l* v Sv^^Jpfor the 
relative foregrounding; on gtLd for ssf may 

deletion of ibal, which we ^ not yet understand xor ^ 

5 *f IS«fS J 

ME with no reference to SE. S^e problems p£®b- 

+hnRP joints where MB and SB differ: the 

lem i» P to specify the precise relationships 

rules and the educational problem is to see what the con 

sequences of these differences are for reading (and speak- 

ing) SB# 

Accurate sociolinguistic analysis depends upon one 

methodological principle which may be called Ah? Pm?m& 
of accountable-r . ?P9rt i P^ i 

A report of a linguistic form or rule . 

in a P speech community must include an account 

of the total population if 1 . 

which the observation is fSts^in which 

nortion of the expected environments in wmon 

this form did in fact occur. 

This principle is not limited to variable rules^^ls 

an exceedingly simple mat t®^ n ’ b i 1 ?as ly even thos^whlch describe 
great majority of categoricalrules, even tnose wnx eim _ 

relatively rare forms. For „ hi oh declares 

ply confirm the categorical nature 

that (1) is acceptable, but (2) and (3) are not. 

( 1 ) He’s not as smart as he thinks he is. 

(2) '’He's not as smart as he thinks he's. 

(3) "He's not as smart as he thinks he. 

Any eathering of native speakers can be tested bjf | ^ief 

a?® s l (if z ;s 9 ' 

be drawn from ooservatione ux a relatively short exami- 

Ihe problem is " ot . ^® up ®^« can state that one found 25 
nation of conversation, one can state vuao S i noe 

examples of type ( 1 ) and none of yP | ( an( j ( 3 ) ne can 
the an c 1 yc’ t + ^®, n ° a auoh 1 examples we?e heard in the course 
of S ma£y hundreds of hours of speeoh^ ^^^^ffoocu?'. 

g- can ?rlnrde 3 ?^ ^® <« 
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and forbids type (2) is an invariant rule, without exception, 
The word type represents informally the population to he 
formally defined as elliptical comparatives in which the 
final element in the surface structure is the copula, Fur- 
ther observations of a wider range of ellipticals such as 
(4-6) confirm the presence of a broader invariant zule, 

(4) Are you going? Yes, I am. 

(5) Are you going? *Yes, l*m, 

(6) Are you going? *Yes, X* 

The final analysis integrates this conclusion into a large 
body of variable and invariant rules, in which the categor- 
ical nature of the observations above appears as a product 
of the categorical stress assignment rules, the categorical 
vowel reduction rule, and the fact that the variable con- 
traction rule operates only upon the product of the vowel 
reduction rule (see section 3,4 below). 

On the other hand, cursory study of a body of ME text 
will show that the great majority of non-elliptical declar- 
atives with underlying are of the form 0 

(7) I*m here. 

However, it frequently happens that an observer will report 
($. (9 or even £L0) 

(8) I here. 

(9) X is here, 

(10) I*m is here. 

Because such rare forms do exist, they are highly marked. 
And they have become even more marked as they have been taken 
as exemplars of a non-English or Creole grammar. Xt is not 
difficult to determine that (8) occurs about once in every 
two or three hundred cases of pre-adolescent X + .cjsp + . py&d ? 
that (9) occurs much less often? and that (10) occurs with 
such vanishingly small probability that no one can give any 
rule or procedure for locating it. It is clea^ that p-10) 
do not reprer^nt the pattern of ME. It is no the task of 
the linguist so explain or account for individual utterances. 
Ihat is a psychological pursuit which could distract us from 
the main business at hand? to write the grammar of the lan- 
guage used by a speech community, rather than account for 
every speech variation which occurs in isolated individuals. 
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That is not to say that the absolute statistical fre- 
quency of forms is any indication of their importance in the 
grammar. We do not advocate the return to a stochastic model 
of language which investigates the statistical probability 
of one language state following another. Chomsky has clearly 
demonstrated the inadequacy of such a conception, and shown 
that moot utterances of English have a vanishingly small 
probability of occurrence in any text. It is also true that 
some types of grammatical constructions are extremely rare — 
yet quite important for analysis: 

(11) What it is that it is that he is, is crazy. 

But the total population of utterances from which (13) is drawn 
is also quite rare, and 11 is very high in frequency within 
that population - probably the only variant, though (L0 is 
encountered: 

(12) What it is thav it is that he is, is, is crazy. 

The problem is clearly to define the .p.QpulatXQn. o£ .utter - 
ance s by some reliable and systematic method. 

The basic unit we are dealing with is a set of utterances 
which all represent the same set of meaningful choices. Bor 
example, (3-10 are all alternative ways of saying **the same 
thing 1 * . 

Quantitative analysis is called into effect when we 
find inherent variability within the language being studied. 

It is a trivial and obvious procedure in dealing with in- 
variants such as (1-125 above. The problem of defining a 
population of utterances is best illustrated by choosing a 
real set of alternatives in a population with more than one 
major variant. We take (L3 - 1$ as such a case: 

(13) He is crazy. 

(14) He* s crazy. 

(15) He crazy. 

However, (L6) is not a member of the same set, since 

it may represent a different intention or choice of the 
speaker in terms of the underlying structure. 

(16) He be crazy. 

We might also consider such forms as 
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(17) It's crazy that he is. 



(18) Crazy is what he is. 



(19) Crazy he is. 



- since the referents of these utterances may he considered 

to have the same truth value as 13-16, e y en .’J52 u ^ n ft \ 

deep structure, syntactically speaking, is different. (17-19) 
would indeed he relevant to a study of alternant methods 
of foregrounding or topicalization. But they are not rele- 
vant to the axes of variation shown in (13-15) i.e., mor- 
phological condensation. 

The simplest proposal is to study the population of 
0.3-15) as a unit, The next and most obvious step is a general 
ization to the more abstract population 



(20) He (i (s)) 




(21 ) hp (s&m) 



In actual practice, 'one usually begins with a fairly large 
population such as (21), and proceeds to make smaller sub- 
divisions as it becomes apparent that various sub-types 
of HP f s and Predicates are relevant and show different effects 
upon the variable realization of the copula (see section 
3.4 below) . It should be evident that many ox the decisions 
which we would make in establishing categories of populations 
in ME are Informed by our knowledge of English structure 
in general: not necessarily the structure of SE, but of all 
E dialects. To approach MB as completely independent of 
B, and assume that any given construction such as (15; .nay 
have any arbitrary semantic and syntactic relation to [13) 
whatsoever, is to open the way to the wildest sort of 
provable semantic speculation, and abandon all M 

of precise delineation of the relations of ME and SE. When 
we find £4 (14> and (L$ alternating in the spontaneous ver- 
nacular of all peer groups, we assert that these utterances 
mean H the same 11 . It is our knowledge of E which is the 
basis of this conclusion. It is possible that deeper studies 
of ME will reveal a semantic difference, but the burden 
of proof is on those who would establish such a difference. 



The process of differentiating larger abstract popula- 
tions of utterances may actually bring us to the point v/here 
we suspect that every phonological, grammatical and even 
semantic difference has its effect upon the frequency of the 
variable rule. However, recording such fine fects as the 
difference between 



( 22 ) 

(23) 



He*s crazy. 
He ! s nuts. 
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would involve us in endless hair-splitting, with no imme- 
diate benefit to linguistic analysis. It appears that there 
is a discontinuity between major sub-categories such as - 

+Pro + con + Pred vs. -Pro + con + Pred 

and such fine effects as the choice of lie vs, she as the 
pronoun. 

In the same way, we can assert that fe4>, (2$ and (2d are 
the same 

(24) He told me about it. 

(2 5) He tol* me about it. 

(26) He to 1 me about it. 

and that told , tol f and t£ f are representatives of a single 
population of utterances of the underlying form isl£. One 
could then analyze told as a member of one of the more ab- 
stract populations, 

a. Verbs ending in -lei consonant clusters- 

hold , build , etc, 

» r 3 * 

b. Words ending in including 

frpld 1 old , etc, 

c. Verbs ending in -, l# d» such as 

ytU.§&> e^o. 

In fact, none of these represent the optimal population for 
analysis: the most uniform population is the past tense of 

irregular verbs ending in -JLil clusters such as 
sold, etc. At the same time, the phonological shape of , t . Q . M 
isnot irrelevant, and it is possible that it forms a truly 
homogeneous sub-class with only one other member — 

The choice of populations is therefore relevant to the 
theoretical question as to the ultimate determing factors 
of consonant cluster simplification. 

Where preliminary observations indicate thax ME sHows 
an invariant form differing from SE, no extensive quantitative 
study is undertaken. The relevant population to be described 
is expanded to include the largest class which is invariant. 
Por example, negative concord applies uniformly in ME with- 
in the clause to all indefinites, but the negative shows 
variation in pre-verbal position in following clauses. Thus, 
(27“ 29) are all in the same population. 
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(27) Nobody never goes there, 

(28) He don f t think of nothin*. 

(29) None of them knows nothin about it. 

But 30 - 31 represent separate sub-populations to be coded 
for negative concord 

(30) Nobody don’t know nothin*. - Nobody knows nothin*. 

(31) Nobody knows where he put nothin*. - Nobody knows 
where he put anythin’. 

*Dhe basic procedure for achieving sociolinguist ic account- 
ability may therefore be outlined as follows: 

a. The linguistic feature to be studied is defined as 
accurately as possible in terms of om'* knowledge of under- 
lying 33 structure. If the point of :* merest is the tradi- 
tional ’’double negative” we state that the variable is the 
appearance of more than one negative element in the surface 
structure when only one negative appears in the deep structure. 



If the point of interest is the appearance of the 
as indicated above* it is necessary to expand our definition 
to include the auxiliary M as well: the feature is ac- 
tually the copula, but rather the finite forms of the verb 
whether it precedes bare predicates or verbs. 



b. The number of variants which can be accurately and 
reliably coded are then specified. In the case of la, we 
can code reliably three variants: 



3? full forms: [is, *z, os] 



0 contracted forms: [s, z] 



3) zero form 

There is no point in coding the occurences of the two con- 
tracted forms [s]vs.[ z] , since they are automatic and pre- 
dictable, The three variants of the full form might be 
coded (and it turns out that such information might have 
been useful) but one can not make reliable decisions be- 
tween these variants. In the case of are the situation 
is somewhat different: 

jr full form [a, a©, ©] 

0 contracted form: 0, lowering of vowel of preceding 

pronoun: your, theirr [jo, oe] 

D deleted form: 0 
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c, (Che set of linguistic environments in which these 
variants occur is then specified. In the case of the copula, 
we would he concerned with declarative sentences in which 
a lexical item in the verb phrase follows the finite form 
of J^L and is in obstruction with it. Thus, questions follow 
a different pattern, as do modals, and elliptical forms of 
the type, SsJ Lff, ftQflg g. 

, „ d * Tlie ' fco ’ tal population of environments is then sub- 
^Ii ded 'h l t° the ma 3 or sub-classes which are significantly 
different from one another. If homogeneous sib-classes are 
*ound in which no variation occurs, these are excluded from 
the variable as a whole, (Chus, jaa is split off from are 
snd in, since it follows a completely different invariant 
pattern; and and is, are considered separately. In con- 
traction and deletion, the grammatical character of the 
subject and of the predicate both determine a large number 
of intersecting sub-classes, as do certain gross phonological 
feature * of the preceding and following elements, Thus, 

SSLiSL SLkJSX is differentiated from He is what they make him 

and from (For more details see section 3.4 below.) 

If the relevant sub-categories are not grasped, then many 
quantitative relations, which are actually quite sharp, will 
be obscured. 

e, A numerical index is derived to express the value 
of the variable along one or several dimensions. In the 
current investigation, these indices are quite simple; 
usually the percentage of a certain group of variants in 
the total population. (This is possible because most of 
the variation studied here, such as consonant cluster 
simplification, is coded as a simple two-choice, yes-no 
situation. In the case of the copula, we find that each 
sub-category is summarised as a triple; the numbers or 
percentages of full, contracted and deleted forms, 

f. Ihe values of the variables are then correlated 
with a number of larger environments; single vs, group 
context, or careful vs, casual style; pre-adolescent 

vs. adolescent vs. adult values; central vs. peripheral 
members of the vernacular culture; working class vs, 
middle class, and so on. Within the system of ME, 
therefore, we will find both linguistic and extra-lin- 
guistic constraints upon the variables. 

Ehese procedures will be illustrated by the analyses 
in Chapter 3 to follow. (Ohe most critical steps in the 
analysis are not, however, -che study of individual variables 
but the integration of the variables into a single system. 

If ME does indeed form a system distinct from SE, it is 
necessary for us to assemble our data into coherent formal 
statements which can be ordered in relation to each other - 
and contrasted to the corresponding rules in SE. 



2,4 Formal analysis of variation. 

The discussion of methods and transcription in section 
2.3 above, has introduced the concept of inherent and system- 
atic variability. In this section we will discuss methods 
for incorporating this concept into the formal representation 
of linguistic rules. These Methods will be utilized through- 
out Chapter 3 in presenting the results of phonological ana 
grammatical analysis of ME. 

At present, we have a great deal of data which establishes 
the fact of inherent variability of linguistic rules, but we 
do not fully understand the mechanism which produces the extra- 
ordinary regularities expressed by these rules, let us consider 
first some typical data. Below are shown the figures for sim- 
plification of clusters ending in ~£td for a number of the Jets 
in single interviews. 

TABLE 2-6 
- * 

PROPORTION OP -t.d DELETION IN CLUSTERS POR ELEVEN MEMBERS OP 

THE JETS IN SINGLE INTERVIEWS 

Monomorefcemic EaaJs tense 



(Bj (KD ) 

« ' mm' . P 



Stanley 


. % mnr 
before 
consonant 

19/20 


before 

asffial 

7/10 


Before P 
consonant. 

2/6 


before 

vowel 

0/14 


Rednall 


2b/26 


5/9 


2/5 


0/3 


Hop 


18/21 


4/9 


5/7 


1/3 


Larry 


36/38 


2/8 


5/9 


0/25 


Vaughn 


35/42 


4/11 


4/12 


1/16 


Doug 


28/30 


4/8 


1/3 


0/3 


Tyler 


16/17 


4/7 


1/5 


0/2 


Its 


9/15 


l/l 


1/4 


0/3 


Stevie 


21/21 


2/4 


7/11 


2/13 


Turkey 


11/13 


0/1 


3/3 


2/13 


Rip 


11/12 


1/2 


2/7 


1/8 


TOTAL* 


229/255 


34/70 


33/72 


7/103 


°/o -t. a Deletion: 90 


49 


46 


07 
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Owe can hardly account for the regularity of this table by 
invoking such 11 performance” factors as length of utterance, 
difficulty of articulation, and so on. For each individual 
we see that more clusters are simplified before a following 
consonant than a following vowel, and at the same time, more 
clusters are simplified in monomorphemic forms than were 
the -t v a represents the past tense. 

Thus we have four inequalities: 




a: 1 > 2 

b; 3 > 4 
c: 1 > 3 

d: 2 > 4 



These four relationships are universal and binding on each 
individual, except in the trivial cases where there is only 
one member* in a cell. One might argue that an articulatory 
difficulty is responsible for the consonant vowel effect, 
and that this is a typical "performance” factor independent 
of the grammatical rules? however, the same environment pro- 
duces the reverse effect on clusters ending in third sin- 
gular & — so that we are plainly dealing with linguistic 
rules specific to NNE. Furthermore, there is no way that 
the effect of the past-tense morpheme boundary can be con- 
strued as a simple performance effect **- it obviously shows 
the speakers knowledge of the morphemic status of -M 
the lower frequency of simplification for past-tense clusters. 

The speakers of NNE plainly “know” about the past in 
a linguistic sense. Why then do they not always preserve 
the -ed suffix as some SE speakers do? We might argue that 
some performance factor interferes with the employment of 
their knowledge, or that their knowledge is itself imper- 
fect, Neither of these hypotheses add to our understand- 
ing of the regularities of table 2-6. These regular patterns 
are plainly the intersection of one linguistic factor (the 
effect of a following vowel), and another (the effect of 
a morpheme boundary) , The result is embodied in a vari- 
able rule, of the type we shall develop below. We will 
see other evidence in regard to reading the suffix 
which confirms that this regular variability does repre- 
sent the grammatical competence of the speaker (see sec- 
tion 3.2). 




It is still difficult for us to understand how such 
regularities can appear in a variable rule with such small 
numbers of utterances. Plainly, the monomorphemie forms 
before vowels, even with very few items in a cell, are 
centered quite closely about the 50 per cent mark, 'the 
overall figure is 49 per cent. Our immediate problem is 
to integrate such facts of regular behavior into a set 
of linguistic rules. 



2.4.1. Categorica l rules and optAflaaliia. All of the 
general assumptions about language structure which we have 
inherited from the nineteenth century, associate structure 
with homogeneity (cf. Weinreich, Labov and Herzog 1968, 
pp. 1-12). Ihis concept has been further developed in 
almost all schools of twer* 1 " -.th century linguistics into 
a c ategorical view (labov 1966e): linguistic structure is 
composed of elements which are discrete, indivisible, 
qualitatively different, essentially and conjunctively 
defined. Such elements are related by categorical rules 
which operate without exceptions in a synchronic as well 
as diachronic sense. 



Thus the general form of the categorical rule appears 
in generative grammar as 

(32) X-~* Y/A _ B 

Sometimes the rule is designated as 

structure, optional choices are generally meaningful choices 
they represent the decision to say one thing rather than 
another. But options in transformational rules represent 
alternative ways of saying the "same thing" , and phonological 
rules are even more plainly independent of meaning. « 

(Dhe variable behavior which we have described above 
clearly represents alternative ways of saying ^e»thing, 
and in traditional terms would be 

rule We < can S^the rule ^ P 

rentheses around the left-hand member of the rule 

0 

(33) X— (Y)/A _ B 

However, if we interpret thie notation as meaning no more 
than alabel -optional", it will hardly allow ™ to embed 
into our grammar the facts of systematic variation with 
which we are concerned. It is no more useful than the 
label "free variation". It ia true that we would come 
closer to the actual situation of NNE by siting an °P 
tional consonant cluster simplification rule ® «SS lig 
atory one. But in so doing, we are only -'SSSfffxSR 

as a mixture of other systems mixture" 

consistent with the usual conception of dialect mixture . 
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However, it is not the object of sociolinguistic investiga- 
tion to reduce the precision of linguistic rules, nor to 
add to the vagueness with which linguistic structure is 
perceived. Simply indicating an option is tantamount to a 
traditional rule of the type "frequently" "occasionally". 

By introducing such free variation into our rules, we make 
it more difficult to apply the generative notion of account- 
ability. 

If the data of Taole 2-6 is to be utilized, the task 
is to show how the study of variation adds to our knowledge 
of linguistic structure, and simplifies the situation, rather 
than reducing the certainty of the rules by uncontrolled and 
unaccountable notations. In previous discussions of linguis- 
tic variables (Labov 1966e) it was required that the variable 
element show regular co-variation with another linguistic 
or extra-linguistic variable. Ihe notion of free variation 
is thus constrained by the internal or external relations 
which are stated — the more detailed the constraints, the 
more closely do we approach to the notion of homogeneous 
sub-classes which vary uniformly and regularly. In the 
present discussion, we will be considering only cases where 
the rule applies to discrete categories rather than con- 
tinuous categories, and the variability is expressed in 
the frequency with which the rule applies. 



2.4,2. Variable incut . If we consider that the fre- 
quency with which a variable rule applies is determinate, 
within certain limits, and not random, we can express this 
concept by associating with each rr"’ e a variable frequency <p 
which represents the proportion of cases in which the rule 
is in fact applied out of the total number of cases in 
which the rule can possibly apply. Plainly 
the categorical rules of the type 023 are the special cases 
in which cp = 1. It is normally the case that rules do apply 
categorically, without exception, although there are a great 
many cases, some of which we consider here, in which some 
factor interferes with or impedes the full application of 
the rule so that it is not categorical. It is thus conve- 
nient to define the variable frequency as 

(34) Cp s l-k 0 

The quantity k is the TWirtlOamfe *o J=he rule -- the 
factor which limits the application of the rule. With 
categorical rules of the type (323 , it rollows that there 
is no variable input, and k r 0. In many cases, bis 
governed by extra-linguistiS factors, and may b e expressed 
as a function of contextual style, sex, age, 
class, ethnic group and so on. For example, if wo examine 
the merger in HNE of beer and bear., chper and , <?hsi£ > stc., 
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independent of other linguistic factors, we have 



(35) 



([-high]) / 



+VQC 

-cons 

-grave 



0 



That is, the rule variably lowers any high front vowel be- 
fore schwa to merge with the mid vowel. The proportion of 
cases in which such a rule applies is 1-k where k o is in- 
versely proportional to age and determined by other factors 
as well. 



2, 4,3, Variable constraints. We may want to incor- 
porate this rule with the one which merges jaSjQX and jaSHXi 
lure and lore, sure and shore . However, the frequency of 
merger of the back vowels in ME is much greater than the 
front j it is almost total in the main working-class popu- 
lation. 



Clearly the two rules are part of a single process, 
and we would lose seriously in generality if we not 

incorporate them into a single rule. At the same tu.me, 
the variable frequencies of each rule are different! to 
write a single “optional” rule at this point would capture 
the generality of the front-back symmetry, but los® 
important difference in the relative x^ositions of the two: 
in the study of change in progress, it would lose the vital 
information about which change was leading and which follow* 
ing. Therefore it is necessary to allow the internal, lin- 
guistic factor of front vs. back to affect the value of <p . 
In this case, gravity or backness favors the merger -Av-f we 

write 



(36) 



[ ] — ([-high]) / 



+VOC 

-cons 
a grave 



0 



where o< is + for poor but - for p,e.ffX« We adopt the con- 
vention that 



(37) ^36 = 1 " 



The Greek; letters oC, range over + and - just as in the 

usual conventions for variable features. In the case when 
o< is +, then k is diminished, cp is larger and the rule 
applies in a greater proportion of cases* when cx is 
then k is increased, Cp is smaller, and the rule is more 
limit eel in its application. In general, given a rule of 
the form 




mm 80 <— 



(38) 



X 



00 / 



<*fea. 



Tfea 



1c 



f f ? a d 

# 

v£ea 



n 



there is an automatic reading that 



(39) 



(p s 1 - (k 0 ~ akg- Yk 3* • • 



vk n ) 



The Greek letters c*, ft,T represent ygyiable -£2B~ 
ntraints upon the rule; the conventions are so arranged 
that these variables mark the features which favor or pro- 
mote the application of the rule. The notation -cx be- 
fore a feature will of course indicate the opposite effect-- 
a factor which impedes or limits the application of the rule. 

2.4.4. Ordering of the varia ble constraints. The 
constants k . k, ...k„ can be, and are determined through 
empirical investigation, in the same manner as the ex- 
ternal variables which control the input value K- Je* 
we can raise the question, wte should one wish to deter 
mine their values? Of what linguistic interest is it that 
mine y||“ s ^ x r |^ er than #39? "sociolinguistic analysis 

dies not consist of simply obtaining more and more precise 

data on social differentiation or ^P^* 8 **® nl^nn^exter- 
but rather on showing more clearly the interna- and ext 
nal relations of the elements of the rules, i.e-> tne rac 
tors which govern the use, structure and developmentof 
language. Not only the ord ero xt her ul e s , but 
of elements within rules is the object °^^y®®J x Sation. 

It will be shown that the order of the linguistic variables 
is crucial in determining relations between rules, and this 
order is an important element in the linguist iccomp 
of the speakers. Although this report is not ooncerned with 
problems of linguistic evolution, it is worth noting that 
re-ordering of variables within rules a PP® 8 * 8 *°*® 8 2, x “ 
portent mechanism of linguistic change. The £"an^ 8 ^! 
values of the constants are not always of critical impor 
tance, but the over-all fit to a given model S ^[ 0W J. ^® 

ordering of the variables will be important. Furthermore, 
as (D approaches 1.00 or .00, small changes in the values 
of the variables suddenly convert the rule from a varia 
rule to what is in effect a categorical 5 ule - 
port, we will not consider a rule with <P « 
be a variable rule. Instead, these will be °alle& "semi 
categorical" or Type II rules, in which the expectation of 
regularity is great enough to make exceptions or violations 
reportable (see section 2.5 below). 
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There are three possible models of the relations be- 
tween variables; (1) that they are strictly ordered in 
their effects upon the application of the rule, (2) that 
they have approximately the same effects, and (3) that they 
have no fixed order of magnitude or relative magnitude at 
all. The last conception is equivalent to the notion of 
"free variation 11 considered and rejected in section 2.4.2., 
and although it is alien to our finding of systematic and 
regular variation, there may indeed be cases where we fail 
to find any consistent pattern in the relations of the var- 
iable constraints. In cases where 

(40) Z — * (W) / [o^fea^] [cxfea^] 

Such cases do indeed occur, but the more general situation 
is the first case. 

It is a common practice in sociology and other fields 
to assemble large bodies of statistical evidence which are 
used to establish a series of unrelated qualitative rela- 
tions. Thus a great mass of quantitative survey data may 
be used to establish the weak qualitative finding that the 
more highly integrated a housing project, the more positive 
the resulting attitudes of whites towards Negroes. Similar- 
ly, our own quantitative data of Table 2-6 could be summed 
up by the statements (1) a following consonant favors con- 
sonant cluster simplification of clusters ending in 
and a following vowel has the opposite effect? (2) the 
existence of a morpheme boundary in the cluster (separating 
the -ed suffix from the root) disfavors simplification, 
while the absence of a boundary favors the rule. Thus 
we could write 

(41) -t.d — * (0) / (5# [oCcons] 

where 

(42) 9 42 = 1 " ( k o“ 0 < 3 c l" 

To leave the statement at this stage is equivalent to giving 
two Qualitative, unordered relationships which do not estab- 
lish any fixed relation between k, and k„. (4°) is a single 

rule only by a notational convention, not by any inherent 
relationship stated within the rule relating <X and 6 . in 
this report, we will attempt to establish such relationships 
and integrate the various statements about the variable con- 
straints into a single coherent rule. We will not 
have sufficient data to order all of the variables, but the 
important cases will be handled in this way. 

There are many interesting and important empirical 
questions concerning the degree to which the variable 
straints are ordered. The strongest position is that these 
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constraints would show a postulate of geometric ordering . 
Informally, this notion is that there is a hierarchical 
ordering of the constraints such that if a given variable 
is +, and therefore favorable to the rule, it will out- 
weigh all the other variable constraints lower in the 
hierarchy, even if they are all or unfavorable, lo 
state this concisely, the following convention is useful. 
Cpr(X) will indicate the frequency of application of rule 
in that subset of cases where the feature % is present, 
or +, The complementary set is <P(~)C), where the feature 
X is not present, or Furthermore, the order in the 
hierarchy will follow the order of the Greek letters e<, 
p , r , . . , Ihe postulate of geometric ordering therefore 
establishes that in all cases. 

(43) Cp(oO><p(~cx) 

More generally, the postulate can be expressed formally as 

(44) If *X^, X 21 . . . Xn are variable constraints 
upon a rule r, then for any given X 2 > ••• X.^, 

<Pr<*i>><Pr(“ *i>* 

The subscripts on <P will be used only when the possibility 
of ambiguity is present. 

A set of geometrically ordered variable constraints 
forms a tree, of the sort that has been displayed for cer- 
tain low-level phonetic characteristics such as vowel length. 
In House 1961, we find such a tree, displaying geometric 
ordering for the effect upon vowel lengths of («<J voicing of 
the following consonant, and (p) tensing of the vowel. The 
third variable constraint — the' openness of the vowel, shows 
some departures from geometric ordering— a few cases where 
neighboring sub-sets are equivalent but not overlapping. 
Independent of any particular quantitative data, we can 
generate geometrically ordered trees, such as Figure 2-13, 
by setting k Q s 1/2, k^ « l/4> kg = 1/8.,... 

In Figure 2-13 (see following page), it is evident 
that the critical ordering occurs between .eras groro ducks, 1 
i.e., where one constraint is favorable and the other is 
unfavorable. Ihese relationships, which express the 
hierarchical nature of the ordering, may be symbolized as 

(45) :where o( is favorable, and ^ is unfavorable, 

(45) (oc,~p) > ( p(~x, p ) 

the rule applies in a greater proportion of cases than 
where <X is favorable and & is unfavorable. If the cross- 
products are equal, we are dealing with equivalent con- 
straints, a situation described in a rule such as (40). 
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Pig. 2-13. Geometrical order- 
ing of variable constraints 



■Y 




*Vh 



1/2 



Vi 



1 25] 



Pig. 2-14. Equivalence 
of variable constraints 



+o< 



1/2 



@ 


•fctf, 










J /H 


— 0( % 












+ c <a. 


-Kj 


♦Vq 






- 0< f 




© 


-H 


-Ctf*. 



<p 

1.00 



• 50 
.50 



.00 



f 



(88) 


+ ^V/t 




+ c* +V ‘ 


~/l<. 


— r 






-'/l 




+ Y 


_(3 




© 




... 

-nr 






4’ -JT 


(38) 


+ (3 ‘ifc 




rv ^ 
-c< 


V '4 


- Y 






/ -Vi 




•f nr 


*1 


- 3 




© 


v 


- Y 



.94 



.81 

.69 



.56 

• 44 
.31 



.19 



. 06 
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Figure 2-14 (on the preceding page) shows the kind of -dis- 
tribution characteristic of such equivalence. 



As Table 2-6 indicates, the relations symbolized by e< 
and (/are quite binding, and the lata for each individual 
shows the ordering involved for relatively small numbers of 
cases. For example, given four or five cases of monomorphemxc 
»t . d clusters before consonants, and four or five before vow- 
els, we are almost certain to show more simplification in the 
first case than in the second. But the higher order rela- 
tionships which concern the position of these constraints 
within the hierarchy are not so uniform. For several p®®** 
groups, we will find that the model of Figure 2-13 applies 
to -t.d deletion, yet for other groups Figure 2-14 applies. 

The position of the variable constraints within the hier- 
archy may indeed shift from formal to casual style. Most 
importantly, there is development and change within trees 
such as Figure 2-13 as the individual moves from adolescent 
to adult status; as we will see, the most characteristic 
and important change is a rise in the importance of phono- 
logical constraints such as the influence of a following 
vowel. There is reason to believe that changes m the hier- 
archy of constraints represent a basic mechanism of linguis- 
tic change, as it affects a whole community, as well as in- 
dividuals within the community. The formal conventions of 
variable rules given above will enable us to deal with change 
and adjustment within the community, to carry sociolinguistic 
analysis to the limits of our current data, and pose crucial 
questions for further investigation. 



The convention of strict geometric ordering also has 
a natural interpretation if there are no linguistic vari- 
ables and no extra-linguistic variables affecting the input 
constant k . If k is set at l/2, then l-k o * 1/2, that 
is, the rule applils 50 per cent of the time. This would 
be the case for any variable process in which there were 
many variable constraints, no one significantly greater 
than any other, as in the flip of a coin which yields 50 per 
cent heads. "Free variation” would then be an apt descrip- 
tion of any variable rule for which <p approaches 50 per 
cent as the number of trials becomes indefinitely large, 
without any major variable constraints. However, other 
factors may set the input constant at a higher or lower 
figure; obviously this is one possibility in the oouxse of 
linguistic change, where k may decline with age, in the 
presence of other constraints, until <P reaches a point 
sufficiently close to 1.00. In the additive conventions 
used here, it is obvious that variable constraints which 
add to more than 1.00 or less than 0.00 apply vacuously 
beyond these limits, since 0 i Cf <; 1. 
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2.4.5, The invariance condition . In the usual notp- 
tion for categorical rules, the environment / „ f+fea^j 

means that the rule always applies for that subset of sen- 
tences in which [fea^] occurs in that position, and never 
applies for the subset where [fea^] does not occur. In 
other words, Q (fea^) « 1, (p^fea^) « 0. For variable 
rules, the notation still allows us to register the fact 
that the rule never applies in certain cases. Thus in 
(35) , the rule never applies to raise segments which do 
not contain the feature [vocalic]; for any segment con- 
taining [-vocalic], the rule simply does not apply. On 
the other hand, it is not true that the rule always applies 
if the feature [vocalic] is found; for a variable rule, 
application is then governed by the set of variable con- 
straints marked „ith Greek letters. The meaning of 
/ [ocfea^] is that the rule applies in the propor- 

tion of cases 1 - (k Q -k^) in that subset of sentences 
where [fea^] occurs, and 1- (k o +k^) in the subset where 
[fea^] does not occur; more concisely, CP(fea^) * 

1 - (k Q -kj), and (p(~fea^) s 1 - (k o +k^). But so far 
we do not have any means for registering the third pos- 
sibility — that a rule which is otherwise variable will 
alway s apply if a certain feature is present. 

It does indeed happen that a given variable rule 
becomes categorical in the presence of a certain feature. 
This is the case, for example, for the copula deletion 
rule (section 3.4) when the contracted copula follows a 
sibilant . Thus 



The symbol * is the Invariance condition . It signifies 
the fact that when a sibilant precedes the contracted £ f 
the 2l always disappears — that is, the factor which limits 
the rule goes to zero, and Cp * 1. There is a simple con- 
vention for interpreting the invariance condition as 
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follows which may he incorporated into our most complete 
expression for the automatic interpretation of invariable 
rules. A variable rule of the form (47) 



(47) 


X —* (y) / 


• « 
ocfea^ 

• 

* 




m* m 

tfea^ 




p f ea^ 

• 

« 

m 






*fea x 




# 

* 




vfea n 

m m* 1 



is interpreted as applying in the proportion of cases ex- 
pressed by 

(48) <P = 1 (K 0 -«Ki- pk 2 ... vk n ) 

Thus if the feature [fea x J occurs as +, the invariance 

factor is -1~(+1) a 0, the entire variability factor 

-2 

then goes tu zero, and s 1. But if [£ea x ] occurs 
as the invariance factor is s 1, and the 

value of Cp is unaffected. Thus the expression 
is a device for converting +, - values into 0,1 values; 
it is the formal equivalent of the statement that * 
represents a factor which converts a variable rule into 
a categorical one. Thus in the case of (46), whenever 
a strident consonant precedes the contracted the % 
is always deleted. When the preceding segment is not 
strident, the rule applies with the usual variable con- 
straints. More generally? we can state that the symbol * 
has the property that for all rules, 

(49) Cp(*)-lJ Cp(~*) r 

The range of possible notations can be shown in the 
following array 
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Rule contains 
the notation 



Cp (leaj^) 



(p (-fea^) 



■+ £ e a a 


<p 


0 


~£ea,r 


0 


(p 


ocfea^ 


l*"(k 0 **kq • e * ) 


l-(k o +k n . . . ) 


** (X ^604 


l-(k o +k 1 , . . ) 


l-(k o -k 1 * * * ) 


*£ea.x 


1 


<p 




<p 


1 



2.5 Types of rules. 

The discussion of 2.4 presents two types of rules: cate- 
gorical and variable rules. We may, however, distinguish two 
types of categorical rules: those which are 
and those which sometimes are. The latter will be called 
"semi-categorical''. This typology applies to a wider range 
of data than linguistic behavior alone: any form of 
behavior which we understand well can be described in these 
terms. In the balance of this report, the categorical rules 
will be termed Type X; somi-categorical, Type III ana van- 
able rules, Type III. 

Most linguistic rules are Type I. Because they are 
never violated, they are difficult to I°°ate. Most social 
discussion of language, in soboo 1 rooms and ou.side, is con 
cerned with Tyne II rules and their violations. These 
violations, such as Mv brother is mo re older tft a n-Ba, arc 
reportable and socially significant. But Type I rules a 
invisible. Bor example, the Type I rule which dictates 
the conditions for contraction is never violated to . pro- 
duce such utterances as *He's ae smart as I_ffl . When we 

wr-itfi *He ' s as smart as I'm , with an asterisk, we can 
mean any or all of the following; 

a. This utterance is not 'used' in speech, though it 
may "be ’mentioned’. 

b If it is o n struct ed as a violation, or deliberately 
uttered by a linguist as if it was being 'used', ohe «at_ve 
speakers listening have no means of interpretingthe vi 
tion. They do not know what it ’’means to say this. 
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c„ Native listeners therefore account for the utterance 
hy saying that it is made outside of the rules of English; 
that the speaker is probably a foreigner; that one ” cannot 
say that in English” . 



On the other hand, fype XI violations are heard, are 
interpreted, and “can he said” in English. For example, 
there is a Type II rule against foregrounding complements 
which are in direct construction within the verb phrase. 

I asked for good luck ior ilong time , allows us to fore- 
ground the time adverbial: For a long time X asked for. good 
luck ; but we cannot foreground the inner complement: For, 
good luck X asked for a long time , without changing the mean- 
ing. Here, For good fuck , is interpreted as a manner ad- 
verbial, which can be foregrounded, not as a direct object, 
what the speaker asked for. However, one can violate this 
rule — For mopev I hoped ; For bananas, I asked ; For everything 
we yearned . , , Native listeners, when they have to interpret 
the foregrounded item as a direct object, interpret the vio- 
lation as somewhat stilted or extreme, or a literary emphasis— 
not at all outside of the bounds of English. Furthermore, 
lype II violations such as, Ihis is mv twoth banana, are £§- 
portable : that is, their occurrence are rare enough to bo 
worth reporting to someone else, and the appropriate response 
is, ”He did? He said that?”. 

Type III, or variable rules, cannot be violated by any 
single act or utterance, Ihese rules are known to the analyst 
as a result of his investigations; they may be sensed by naive 
native listeners, but not consciously. Actions or utterances 
governed by Type III rules give us information about the speak- 
er. If we already know a great deal about the speaker, the 
variability open to him under the rule may be so restricted 
that his usage can violate our expectation and seem report- 
able; that is, the rule is Type II for him. For example, 
negative concord is governed by a Type III rule. We all 
know that English speakers use non-standard negative con- 
cord (double negatives: He donlt do nothing ) and that 
other speakers do not, and that this is somehow correlated 
with style, context, sex, age, education, and the like. One 
could not report the use of a double negative as an incident 
worth telling in itself: 

A: You know what I just heard a guy say? ”He don't 

know nothing.” Not B ! : *He did? 

Ihus responses which are natural for lype II rules are ab- 
surd for Type III and vice versa. Ihus Type III rules are 
not reportable. If, however, we constrain the context suf- 
ficiently, we can report: 
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A: You know what I heard our president say at a ban- 

quet? “You guys don't know nothing. 



B; So what? 



B 1 : He did? 



Here our native knowledge of the Type III rule constrains 
our expectations of formal educated speech so sharply that 
it hlcomes rare and reportable even for double negative 
concord to appear here. ?lainly the report ability 
event cannot be separated from its frequency Utterances 
or events which occur in less than 1 or 2 P«cent of the 
total population of utterances in which they might have 
occurred, are quite different from those which appea 5 
or 10 per cent of the time. 

This characterization of J Li Wi st ^ 1 ^^!®/^tions 1;il Xn ed 
at various points throughout the will 

the section which reports structural differences, we will 

explore a great many Type , as , v f 1 38 iype 

and II, using the methods outlined in 2.4. 
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CHARTER III 



RESULTS: STRUCTURAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NON*- 
STANDARD NEGRO ENGLISH AND STANDARD ENGLISH 



This chapter presents the major results of our lin- 
guistic investigation of NNE phonology, morphology, and 
syntax. The implications of these structural differences 
for reading and for teaching standard English are consid- 
ered Briefly in section 3.10, and in greater detail in 
Volume II; in sections 3.1 through 3,9> the description 
of the characteristic rules of NNE is presented as the 
product of a purely linguistic analysis. Some of these 
findings will reflect the sociolinguistic structure of 
the Harlem community, and* 1 there are a number of sub-sec- 
tions on the sociolinguistic stratification of particular 
features. This data will provide the background needed 
for the study of the use of NNE and SB in Volume II, 

However, without considering these further studies, 
we believe that the results reported here have consider- 
able importance for linguistic theory in general. They 
provide the substance which illustrates how the formal de- 
velopments presented in 2.4 are used to handle a large 
body of data. Although only a part of the material avail- 
able in our records has been analyzed, it is the largest 
single body ever gathered on systematic and inherent vari- 
ation within a speech community. It will immediately be- 
come apparent that the traditional categorical approach to 
linguistic rules will not accommodate this data. If we were 
to view the speech of Harlem peer groups as an unstruc- 
tured mixture of SE and some hypothetical, invariant NNE, 
we would be forced to conclude that there are no speakers 
of NNE. The systematic structure of NNE, its logic and 
internal equilibrium, would be hidden from any empirical 
investigation. The results of this chapter will document 
the need to incorporate the. concept of systematic variation 
into the fundamental linguistic notion, *rule of grammar 1 . 



3.1 Some phonological variables of NNE 

3.2 Simplification of -t,.d clusters: reading 

the -ad suffix 

3.3 The -^,js inflections 

3.4 Deletion, contraction, and inherent varia- 

bility of the copula 

3.5 The verbal paradigm 

3.6 Negative attraction and negative concord 

3.7 Questions 

3.8 Some other syntactic variables of NNE 

3.9 Memory tests 

3.10 An overview of the relations between NNE 

and SE, and some educational applications 



3.1, Some phonological variables 



Most of the studies of structural differences between 
SE and NNE do not deal with phonological matters in the 
simple sense, hut rather with phonological variables which 
intersect with grammatical variables, or with purely syn- 
tactic matters. However* there are a certain number o 
phonological variables which have no grammatical status, 
or a relatively indirect one. In this section, we will 
consider some characteristic phonological variables, uheir 
distribution across the various ME vernacular groups, con- 
trasts with the adult and white groups, and the way in 
which these variables behave with change of °^J©xtual 
style. In this way, we will be drawing a sociolinguist ic 
profile of NNE, and comparing its structure to the type 
of sociolinguist ic variation which we find in the J ^ew 
York speech community as a whole in The Social Str^tj^jc a 
tion of English in New York City (Labov 1966a — hereafter 

referred to as SSENYC) , 

3.1.1. The (thL-and (dh* v ariablg.s. One of the most 
stable sociolinguistic variables in American English is 
the realization of the “th H con*. mts. In general, there 
is no question that the prestige forms are the fricatives; 
the affricates have an intermediate value; lenis unaspirated 
stops are stigmatized, and full stops equivalent to [t fi ] 
and P [d f ] are highly stigmatized. Dialect literature and 
conventional naive views of this variable refer to deses , 
“dems" and “doses 11 , and it is the general impression that 
some speakers always use these forms. However, in the 
white community there are no native speakers of English 
who always use stops or affricates, and the same situation 
prevails in the ME dialect that we are now studying. No 
matter how high the index of affricates and stops becomes, 
every speaker that we have studied sometimes uses frica- 
tives, even in the most spontaneous and excited interaction* 

One indication of the fact that this variable shows 
inherent and systematic variation is the absence Ox hyper- 
correction, We have no recorded cases of such hypercorrec- 
tion as thoun there [#aun 1e©j for down ther_£. We have 
no cases of hypercorrection which would lead us to ]£§, 
ftUmhPfl a three [tfri] for he climbed a tras . In other words, 
the speakers of the language know which is the variable class 
and which is the invariant class. 



In approaching the (th) and»(dh) variables for NNE, 
we find that there are some striking differences between 
WNS and NNE, It is well known that final -£h alternates 
with -f for NNE speakers, as with Cockney speakers in 
England. 1 However, there are no cases of initial ±h~ 
being replaced by jb which is common in England. The 



comparable situation among the voiced elements is that ($1 
is replaced by [v] and here, of course, we do not have any 
cases of the same shift in the initial position. Y/e also 
find occasional replacement of inter-dentals by labio- 
dentals in medial position, as in here goes, nuffin * or 
[fave] for fa ther * 

It is possible that there is a shift in the point of 
articulation involved here which helps to explain the sub- 
stitution of labio-dentals. We find from previous studies 
that most Negro speakers habitually use a dental or pre- 
dental i and while WNS speakers in New York City use 
either an alveolar or blade-affricated t, d . On the other 
hand, whereas WNS speakers use a pre-dental (or possibly 
inter-dental) ±h and jlh, Negro speakers often pronounce 
inter-dentals wi*.fch the tongue protruding well between the 
teeth. This structural shift may possibly lead to a great- 
er likelihood of substitution of inter-dentals. On the 
other hand, it is much more likely that the substitution of 
"X for the inter-dental fricatives is a matter of acoustic 
similarity. She mellow [0] and [3] „ are extremely low 
in energy, and the [f] and [v] are somewhat higher. In 
fact, this low energy level makes it impossible for us to 
make accurate judgments of [9] versus [f] on even the best 
tape recordings? reliability is so low in this matter, that 
no quantitative studies were made for this report. At the 
same time, it should be emphasised that it is widespread 
and natural procedure for NNE speakers to use final [f] 
in place of SE final [0], and any perception test which 
does not take this into account will give a very odd pic- 
ture of the auditory capabilities of Negro children. 2 
Again, we find no hypercorrection; despite the high fre- 
quency of substitution of final [f] for SE [0] we do not 
find hypercorrection the sort he fell f oQl « or I fliBl 
here. Again, we see that speakers of the language can 
distinguish a variable class in which [0] alternates with 
[f] from the constant class with invariant final [f], and 
the variable class in which alternates with [v] from 
the word class of live which never alternates. 

Our quantitative studies of the (th) and (dh) var- 
iables were therefore confined to initial position, and 
it is* natural that figures would be slightly higher than 
for the SSENYC in which medial and final position was 
included. We are not interested in absolute numerical 
figures of course, but rather in the relative indices for 
various groups and the direction of shift. 

Sable 3-1 shows the (th) and (dh) indices fop vari 4 - 
ous peer groups, adults, and the white Inwood groups for 
several styles. 
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(EABXiB 3-1 

MEAJB (TH) AND (DH) INDEX SCOREJ FOR PEER GROUPS AND ADULTS 



(th) (^h) 

Contextual st yle Contextual Bt yle 

A S E A 1 £ £ 



(Dhunderbirds (8) 


52 


86 


80 


139 


114 


57 


70 


Aces (4) 




113 


75 




144 


92 


108 


lames (17) 




90 


75 




139 


29 


67 


Cobras (9) 


71 


67 


30 


148 


135 


57 


37 


Jets (13) 


79 


58 


43 


147 


133 


60 


38 


Adults , . 

Middle class (14) 


(22) 


11 


32 


19 




17 


Working class 
















—upper 
Northern (4) 


46 


33 


67 


111 


108 




67 


Southern (4) 


13 


14 


08 


78 


67 




22 


Working class 
















—lower 
Northern (7) 


25 


10 


00 


134 


116 




50 


Southern (7) 


14 


32 


36 


84 


99 




42 


Inwood (6) 


66 


81 


30 


160 


114 


54 


33 



Style A: Group or casual 

B: Single or careful 
C: Reading style 
D: Word lists 

No. in parentheses after group 
indicates no. of subjects in £. 



The values of the variables were 



(th-1) 


[6] 


(dh-1) 




(th-2) 


he] 


( dh-2 ) 


im 


(th-3) 


in 


(dh-3) 





Both indices are computed as 



£~ N . 100 

N 

where % is /ie sum of the numerical value of the variables, 
and N is the total number of occurrences. Thus (th) -00 
represents the consistent use of [0],and (th) -200 would 
represent consistent use of [t], 

First of all, we note that the (th) totals are lower 
than (dh), less regular, and do not show as much shift down- 
ward with change of stylistic context. This contrasts with 
the pattern of the white community where we find that (th) 
and (dh) are extremely similar— see Figures 3-1 and 3-2 
taken from pp. 246, 253 and 260 of SSENYC, 




Fig. 3-1. Class strati- 
fication of (th) in 
New York City 




Fig. 3-2. Class strati- 
fication of (dh) in 
New York City 



It must be remembered that (th) is not exactly compar- 
able to (dh) for Negro speakers because [0] alternates with 

! fl in medial and final position, much more frequently than 
Bj alternates with [v], and even though we are considering 
only initial position here, it is plain that the parallelism 
between (th) and (dh), characteristic of the white community, 
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does not prevail* Furthermore, we find that Negro speakers 
use a great many affricates for (th), (th~2), hut tnat the 
prevailing form for (dh) is the stop, (dh-3). This lack 
of parallelism of (th) and (dh) for Negro speakers 1® /how* 
most clearly in Figures 3 and 4 from the discussion of SSENYC, 
p. 645* Here we see that (dh) levels are much higher and 
show much sharper decline (that is, shift toward the pres- 
tige forms from speech to reading), This data is based on 
a relatively small number of 21 out-of-town Negro adult 
speakers, hut it agrees well with the more definitive data 
which we have gathered from our present work. In studying 
(Cable 3-1, we find that the pre-adolescent Thunderbirds 
do shov* a very definite stylistic shift from casual speech 
(dh-)~139 to single interviews (dh)~114 to reading (dh)-57 
However, this stylistic shift does not continue with iso- 
lated words, which show a little higher (dh) index than 
reading sentences. (Phis result is not difficult to interrupt, 
since the stylistic continuum reflects the amount of atten- 
tion paid to speech. Many of our subjects are such poor 
readers that the sentences are frequently read as isolated 
words!, the word lists are read somewhat easier, because 
most of the words are quite familiar, and if the reader 
is wrong, there is no context to puzzle him. In any case, 
it is plain that the frequency of non-standard (dh) forma 
is a reliable and consistent phonological marker for Negro 
subjects. At a very early age, speakers have the conscious 
or unconscious knowledge that one uses more fricatives in 
more careful speech, and they have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing this variable (dh) class as opposed to the /d/ class. 



Another interesting aspect of the (dh) variable is its 
extreme comparative regularity. A large number of speakers 
show (dh) values of about 150, though some show lower fig- 
ures. For example, we find that the five (Dhunderbirds pres- 
ent in second group sessions show values of: 



Boot 129 
Roger 163 
Money 80 
David 161 
Ricky 161 

The most constant aspect of (dh) behavior is the downward 
shift of style B to 0. The regularity of this shift can 
be shown as follows for the data utilized here. 



Thunderbirds 


B> 0 
7 


B=0 

1 


B 4 C 


Lames 


10 


- 


3 


Aces 


3 


1 


— 


Cobras 


5 


- 


- 


Jets 


10 


1 


1 


Inwood 


5 


- 


- 




40 


~ 


~T 
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(Che most important result in CD able 3-1 is the differentia- 
tion of tha lames from the peer-group members. These lames 
are isolated individuals and include four boys from 1390 
'Fifth Avenue that we know are definitely not members of the 
dominant peer group, but are influenced far more heavily 
by a restricted home environment. There are also twelve . 
individuals from the Vacation Day Camp series, and as point- 
ed out in section 2.1, there are many reasons whV this group 
shows less connection with vernacular culture than the peer 
groups. It is interesting to note that the values for speech 
are quite comparable with those for the Thunderbirds and Aces. 
But the lames show a much greater drop of (dh) in reading 
and as shown in Chapter 5, they are, on the average, much 
better readers than the peer-group members. Again, we find 
that style D is intermediate. 

When we turn to the (th) and (dh) variables as used 
by adolescents — the Cobras and Jets — we see essentially 
the same picture, (th) levels are of the same order of 
magnitude, but we find regular stylistic stratification: 
group sessions show the highest indices, there is a slight 
drop to single interviews, style B, and a sharper drop 
to word lists. In the case of (dh) we again find the same 
order of magnitude, with casual speech beginning at the 
extraordinarily uniform mode of (dh) -150, falling off 
slightly in single interviews, and falling very sharply 
with reading styles. Here, however, style C (reading) 
is definitely higher than style D (word lists), so that 
it is obvious in some respects that the adolescents have 
approached closer to the adult New York City norms shown 
in SSENYC. 

The adult sample gives us a view of the mature, well- 
formed sociolinguist ic structure which is parallel to the 
data given in SSENYC. Figure 3-3 shows the (dh) pattern 
of the adult Negro community 




(dh) 

150 

a 



0 A 5 W) 5 " Style 



Fig. 3-3. Social and geographic strati- 
fication of (dh) for adult Negro speakers 
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and may be contrasted with the (dh) pattern of Nsw Xork 
City as a whole. In Figure 3-2, it is obvious that North- 
ern and Southern speakers alike show regular stylistic strat- 
ification for (dh), although the drop from casual to care- 
ful speech is quite smalx for the working-class groups and 
even reversed for the lower-class Southern groups, ^ Tne 
composition of the Harlem sample is, of course, quite 
different from that of the SSENYC sample, The large wor?£- 
ing-class group is divided into an upper section which 
would parallel the lower middle-class and the upper section 
of the working class in SSENYC, These include speakers 
with high school educations who are engaged as stock clerks 
or in skilled occupations, The lower section of the work- 
ing class consists of those with less than a high school 
education who are engaged in unskilled occupations or who 
are on welfare. Furthermore, we have to separate for some 
variables, those raised in the North from those raised in 
the South. Prom Table 3-1, we see that the lower-class 
Southern group does not show the pattern of stylistic shift 
characteristic of the other grovps. All of these findings 
are consistent with the general view that patterns of sty- 
listic stratification become clearer as a speaker enters 
the adult community and that they are clearest (because 
established earlier in life) for the higher status groups. 

At the same time, it should be obvious that the peer groups 
who cannot read well, still have relatively clear patterns 
of stylistic shifting in passing from style B to C, 

Table 3-1 also shows that (th) is not, an important 
sociolinguist ic variable for adult speakers. We see no 
clear evidence of regular style shifting of the group as 
a whole. There is an extraordinary amount of individual 
variation; some individuals use only fricatives, and others 
use a great many affricates in formal style. V/e can find 
some explanation for this fact when we see that the adult 
(th) indices are very low, and that Southerners use mostly 
fricatives. The moderate use of affricates and stops by 
the peer groups represent the acquisition of the Norther# 
working-class pattern. Thus, the parallel treatment of 
(th) and (dh) is essentially a white phenomenon which is 
being acquired only slowly in the Northern ghettos. 

Pinally, we can examine on Table 3-1 the (th) and (dh) 
pattern of the comparable white working-class youth, the 
Inwood groups. Both pre-adolescents and adolescents will 
be grouped together in this and other phonological analyses. 
The pattern is almost identical with that of the Negro peer 
groups in respect to both (th) and (dh). There is regular 
stratification with (dh) across all styles, and it may be 
remarked that the pattern holds for almost every speaker. 

In the case of (th), the figures are lower in connected 
speech, and we find that stylistic stratification is not 
as clear as with (dh). Although these Inwood groups do 
not represent a very large number, it gives us some in- 
dication that in the Northern ghettos white and Negro 
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working-class youth are converging on the same pattern. 

One way of summing up the information presented on 
(th) and (dh) is to write a formal rule. In most cases, 
we will he beginning with the same lexical underlying form 
as with SE, since we see little evidence of confusion of 
word classes, A low level phonological rule which con- 
verts the inter-dental fricatives variably to non-standard 
forms would resemble (1); 




•fcons 

-voc 



+diff 

-grave 

-strid 



([-cont] ([-fabroff])) / #j^o<volcedj 



(This rule converts the non-stiJdent apical fricatives /9/ 
and /%/ to affricates, [-cont], with one input variable, 
and as a second option with another input variable, to the 
corresponding lenis [-tense] stops. The feature [ +abrupt 
offset] seems appropriate here, since we are dealing with 
mellow affricates which are not continuants, but do not 
have the abrupt offset characteristic of stops. It is the 
addition of this feature that converts an affricate into 
a stop, which is defined by an abrupt onset and offset, 

Ihe input variables are plainly functions of contextual 
style and socio-economic class in NNE 



(2) k Q s f(style, SEC) 

and as we have seen above, the feature of voice favors the 
application of the rule in NNE, though not in WNS. 



3,1,2, Ihe r (.R)..jvarjLflb.l,e.a , Although the vocalisation 

of final and pre-consonantal £ will be an important factor 
in dealing with the contraction and deletion of the copula 
are * the major effect of the vocalization of £ is upon in- 
dividual lexical terms, and we deal with it here as a phono- 
logical variable* ' 



Just as we saw that NNE has characteristic ways of 
treating the (th) and (dh) variables slightly different 
from the WNS of New York Civy, so NNE differs from MS 
and various SE dialects in the (quantitative treatment of 
the vocalization of £. Ihe situation for the WNS of New 
York City may be summarized as follows: in final and pre- 

consonantal position, underlying £ is vocalized according 
to a variable rule which is sensitive to age, sex, socio- 
economic class, and contextual style (SSBNYC: 240, 345). 
In the basic vernacular of casual speech, the rule is al- 
most categorical for all but the upper-middle class. How- 
ever, when the next word begins with a vowel, the rule 
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operates quite seldom, and constricted f x) is usually found, 
Ihere is never any vocalization of x In inter-vocalic po- 
sition within a word. In earlier forms NYC WNS, the 
mid vowel of work , hurt, and shfrt. was vocalized with a 
palatal upglide yielding [ e 1 ] . However, this has been 
stigmatized with extreme force over the past five decades, 
and a© a result such a form is rarely found among young 
speakers outside of the lower class (SSENYCs 340). She 
form which is heard is a constricted central [3*] which 
may he regarded abstractly as simply consonantal [r], 

The rules which account for this WNS pattern may he given 
as (3) and (4), 3 



(3) 

(4) 



-tensej ^ <*> / ( +oons l 



•low] [+oen S ] C+oono] 



C+cen]— ♦ ([-cons]) / [-cons] 



«im) 



Rule(3)talces care of the case of ME.il, n§xy§, JSHXi, 

removing the vowel so that rule (4) does not apply, Rule 

(4) qhgws that the vocalization of x is variable only in 

the case* that a vowel does not follow directly after the 

X, If a word boundary intervenes and then a vowel, the 

rule is variable as indicated but at a lower level than 

otherwise, Shis rule is subject to a rather complex set 

of conditions on k « 4 

© 

Ihe NNE treatment of variable (R) may be summed up 
by saying that this dialect shows a higher degree of x~ 
lessness. Wherever WNS shows a variable rule, we find 
that the ME rule goes to completion. And in cases where 
WNS never applies the rule, we find ME applying it at 

Vocalization of x ics 
NYC WNS. NNE 

semi-categorical semi-categorical 

infrequent very frequent 

unknown infrequent 



low irequency, 



Environment 

_C 

mmmmm T J V " 

V V 



Whca?e a consonant precedes the x and a vowel follows* we 
find a very complex set of conditions, with considerable 
lexical variation, in HUE, Thus [9u] is quite common for 
iflESE and £b£22lgk* hut before front vowels as in three the 
X is normally retained. We will not consider post consonantal 
X in this report, hut confine our attention te the three en- 
vironments listed above. 
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In the basic vernacular we do not expect to find any 
constricted x*s in final and pre-consonantal position. 
Furthermore, we find that the rule applies with very high 
frequency when the next word begins with a vowel. As a 
result, there are many words where there is no morphopho- 
nemic alternation to support a final x in the underlying 
forms, and we would expect to find that many MB speakers 
find great difficulty in reading and writing forms with 
final x f s? furthermore, we would expect to find a great 
deal of irregularity in the spelling of such words. For 
WNS speakers, the phonetic quality of most vowels indi- 
cates an underlying x> Twit for Ml speakers there is an 
additional rule which removes the phonetic heritage of 
the x* Ehis is the rule which we entitle “loss of post- 
vocalic schwa 0 ? it is the one which operates in non- 
standard Southern speech to give jM 1 , Pja f # and als0 

they in place of their and ypjq in place of y<2M. When 
the schwa which replaced the x is removed after a vowel, 
only a small difference in height separates they from 
their , yo u from your , a situation which is predictably 
unstable/? As a result, many Southern dialects show 
a collapse or merger of these two lexical forms and the 
dialect spelling they, book , you b ook, seems to represent 
the actual situation as far as native speakers are con- 
cerned. (fhis is treated in greater detail on pagd'106-7 
and 3,3,6 below in relation to the possessive in general.) 

Inter-vocalic (r ) When we consider inter-vo- 
calic x> which is never vocalised in WNS, we find that 
there is a certain percentage of cases in which the rule 
applies. Some of these seem to be lexically conditioned, 
as in Flo 1 Ida for Florida Other words are sometimes vo- 
calizeSr'' so'TKaF ^j TcaiT'by homonymous with Parol and 
PMS with Paris . However, as Sable 3-2 shows, the fre- 
quency of vocalisation of inter-vocalic position within 
a word is much lower than for inter-vocalic position at 
the ends of words. Sable 3-2 shows the frequency of the 
X vocalization rule as the percentage of cases in which 
the rule does not apply — that is, the percentage of con- 
stricted [r]. 

As we examine figures in this table, it is apparent 
that there Is a fairly uniform percentage — from 2 to 15 
percent at most— of cases in which inter-vocalic x is 
vocalised and perhaps deleted, Shere is reason to think 
that this characteristic is disappearing from the speech 
of the younger generation, since the working-class adults 
show about twice as high a frequency as the peer groups. 
Ihough the rule applies in only a small percentage of 
cases, we can observe social stratification, since the 
middle-olass adults shows the highest percentages of 
consonantal x» and the upper section of bhe Northern 
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TABLE 3-2 



SOCIAL AMD STYLISTIC STRATIFICATION OF 
AVERAGE (R) INDICES FOR NNE AND WNS GROUPS 



0 





(VrV) 






Style 




A £ 


£ 


fhunderlbirds 


98 98 


100 


(5/3) 






Aces (4) 


100 


100 


Lames (17) 


87 


100 


Cobras (5/9) 


97 93 


100 


#Jets (12/13) 


100 96 


80 


Adults 






Middle class 


100 95 


100 


Working class 






--upper 






Northern 


89 


100 


Southern 


78 


ICO 


—lower * 1 






Northern 


79 80 


100 


Southern 


79 


100 


Inwood (6) 


100 100 


100 



(r##V), 




(r) 






Style 




Style 




h 


£ 


A 


£ 


S 


£ 


15 


04 


01 


00 


10 


23 




06 


00 


00 


03 


26 




11 




02 


25 


26 


00 


04 


00 


02 


13 


24 


11 


02 


00 


00 


19 


07 


52 


77 


10 


25 




67 


on 


40 


00 


08 




61 


23 


40 


09 


11 




34 


22 


06 


01 


05 




44 


37 


12 


(08) 09 




37 


95 


80 


00 


00 


00 


13 



Style 




A: 


group or casual style 


B: 


single or careful style 


C: 


reading style 


D; 


word lists 



Numbers in parentheses represent numbers 
of subjects in Style B or Style A/Style B 



Adults; MC: (10/14) 



WC--u/N 

VS 

1/N 
1/S 
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working class is next. We therefore observe that the inter- 
vocalic sub-rule is subject to the same conditions on the 
input variable as the main rule for final and pre-conso- 
nantal [rj, discussed below. 

There is no lexical confusion at all due to the vocal- 
ization of inter-vocalic £,- we find that it does not oper- 
ate at all in reading texts or word lists: consonantal £ 
appears 10Cr/o of the time, The figures on the Inwood 
group show that therre is no tendency at all for inter-vo- 
calic £ to be vocalized among white speakers, so this 
extension of the rule is a purely Negro characteristic in 
this Northern area. 

* ®he picture is quite other- 
wise as far as (r##Y) is concerned. Here the rule operates 
far more extensively with the youth, who show nothing high- 
er than 15 °/o constricted £, while the adults range from 
(r##V)-Q6 to (r##V)-77. Among the peer groups, there is 
no sign of regular stylistic stratification, nor of any 
marked shift with age, as far as styles A and B are con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, we do not have sufficient data on 
any of the formal styles to observe the behavior of (r##V) 
in reading or word lists. We might well expect to find 
a marked increase in consonantal [r]. 

When we examine the figures for the adults, we do find 
very clear social and stylistic stratification, as indicated 
in Figure 3-4. The middle class is opposed to the work- 
ing-class groups by the high level of \xM^) • Both upper 
sections of the working class follow the middle class in 
using more consonantal £ in careful speech, while the lower 
sections do not. 

When we consider the Inwood groups, we find again that 
the Negro groups show a much higher degree of £-lessness 
than the white groups. The rule doe3 operate to a very 
slight extent for the Inwood groups, but in the great ma- 
jority of cases, they preserve the £ of the underlying 
form before a vowel, 

A K linal, and-nre-o onsonant al ( r ) . The most impor- 

tant (R) variable is the residual case of final and pre- 
consontal (r). In SSBNYC, it was found that this showed 
the most regular and fine-grained stratification through- 
out the white population,- all groups except the upper- 
middle class are £-less in casual speech. Their use of 
consonantal £ slopes upward regularly as they shift to 
formal styles. The Negro group of SSBNYC is no excep- 
tion; if anything they respond more sensitively to £ 
in formal style than white speakers, although as pointed 
out here, their vernacular is even more r-less as shown 
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by their extension of the rules to other environments (SSE- 
NYC: 647). She data of this study confirms this view. Table 
3-2 shows again that very little £ is used in casual speech 
or group style, The peer groups do not show any signifi- 
cant increase in £ until they reach reading style or word 
lists. The lames,* who read best, show the roost £ in read- 
ing style. The white adolescents are almost exactly the 
same as the Negro adolescents; if anything, they show less £. 

As far as the adults are concerned, we find a regular 
pattern of social and stylistic stratification. Only the 
middle class uses a significant percentage of £ in casual 
speech; the (r)-10 is a mixed figure, since about half of 
the speakers use (r)-00 and the others (r) -15-30, in a 
manner comparable to SSENYC. 

When we examine the working-class adults, it seems at 
first glance as if the Southern speakers reverse the pattern 
in casual speech, but this is only due to the fact that 
some of the Southerners come from North Carolina and ad- 
jacent areas where considerable £ is found in the vernacu- 
lar, 6 As we expand our working-class data, it will be 
possible to show clearly how the mixtures of various South- 
ern dialects among first-generation immigrants merged to 
a uniform £-less pattern in the second generation. 

The (r) values for word lists show very clear social 
and stylistic stratification; as indicated in ^Figure 3-4. 

We have not yet analysed the ”Nobody Knows Your Name 11 
readings for adults, but when style 0 is filled in we 
expect to see the same regular pattern as in SSENYC. 

To conclude, we find that (r) is a variable which re- 
sponds to the prestige norm of £-pr enunciation which is 
rapidly penetrating all of the £-less dialects of the East- 
ern United States, The youngest members of the society 
do have as clear a "perception of this norm as the adults, 
but there can be no* question that they recognize it in 
their speech patterns. In Chapter 4, the data on sub- 
jective reaction tests will show the relation of this norm 
to speech patterns, and in Chapter 5 we will consider the 
implications of this situation for reading. 

As far as (work) and (her) is concerned, we find that 
the prevailing pattern is the use of constricted [r]. We 
also find some vocalization of her and were as [he;] and 
[we:], but we do not find the full short vowel of WNS 
[hA] and [wa]. There is some tendency for the palatal up- 
glide to survive; its source is various Southern dialects' 
rather than the New York City pattern, where it has been 
fairly well extinguished in this generation (SSENYC; 340). 

♦isolated individuals 
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We therefore wish to remove these two word classes 
from the operation of the rule. £he "best way to do this 
in our formal treatment is to show that certain lax vowels 
are deleted before £ as shown below, using rule (3) above. 
This rule can be simplified if we consider only the basic 
vernacular of casual speech or group interaction, which 
will be the main object of study in this chapter. For 
HUE, as reflected in Table 3-2, we have the form: 

(5) [+cenj — * ([-cons]) / [-cons] _ o((##) *(~V) 



This rule states that a central consonant becomes a con- 
tinuant after a vowel or glide, and the rule applies cate- 
gorically unless a vowel follows. If a word boundary comes 
before the vowel, the rule is favored: in other words, (r ##V) 
shows less constricted [r] than (VrV), Rule (5) is some- 
what easier to follow if we expand it into the four possible 
combinations of c< and *: 



m 

v_v 

v_##v 

v_ 

v_c 

V_##c 



flBL-to 



garoi. 




cay . 

oart 

P fl g.,t. P. P 




+ 



+ 



* 



+ 

+ 



1 - (k 0 + kj.) 
1 - (k Q - k x ) 

1 

1 



A comparable rule for the Inwood groups is shown in (6): 




[+cen] 



([-cons]) / [-cons] 



~V 

CX(##) *(~V) 

• 11 



Here the additional complication is that the rule cannot 
apply at all if a vowel follows the £ directly. In other 
words, the case of Carol shown above has a cf> of 0, since 
it does not satisfy the condition that -V follow immed- 
iately, The rule still applies categorically if a con- 
sonant follows the £, or if it follows after a word boundary, 
or if nothing follows after the word boundary. However, 
if a word boundary follows the £, and then a vowel, the 
rule is variable. It is not necessary to mark an oC con- 
straint in rule (6), since there is no variation possible 
if a word boundary does not follow. However, with this 
vacuousoC, we can combine (5) and (6) into a single rule, 
using an extra-linguistic environment: 



~~V / WHS 
<*(##) *(-V) 



(7) 



[+cen] — ► ([-cons]) / [-cons] 



Rules of this sort have been utilized by Wblck and Re Camp 
in explorations of pan-dialectal grammars, 8 Normally, we 
would enter the effect of ethnic group into the rule as 
an operator upon the input variable k 0 

(8) k Q s f( style, class, age, ethnic group) 



However, in this and other sections we will see that there 
are differences between WHS and NNE which are of just this 
nature; the NNE form is somewhat more general, and the rule 
will show a restriction or extra condition in SE or WNS 
which is missing in NNE, 



9? he condition on the input variable (9) will still 
include ethnic group, even if we utilize rules such as 
(7), but the exact specification of this expression does 
not fall within the province of this report. 



It can be observed that rules (5**7) convert [r] into 
[ej, but there are many cases where it is not realized 
as L e) in the phonetic output. Ihus we have long mono- 
pht hongs such as [lea;] and [lo;] for the low vowels, (Dhe 
rule which converts certain diphthongs into equivalent 
monophthongs is not presented in this report but can be 
derived from certain general Quantitative considerations 
based on the unde" lying phonetic grid, 9 On the other 
hand, deletion of a centering glide after high and mid 
vowels is not a feature of English in general, but is one 
of the most characteristic features of NNE. A special 
rule deletes post-vocalic schwa, leaving not a long 
vowel, but a short monophthong. 




+cen 1 / IWoc' 

.-cons] ' -cons 

** •* 



## 



Wo do not have figures for how frequently this rule 
applies, hut it is clearly a variable rule that is well- 
known and stigmatized in the South. Thus, white South- 
erners will frequently say " sho 1 1 nuf f 11 and "shut the do* 
with clear vocal markers of "quotation", much~as middle- 

. N i >I ’ J the ™S rs wi3L1 use " ■Slail " ■ This rule is deeply 
embedded in HUE. It leads to such derivations as 



ft 



(10) their 
$e+r 
^e v +r 
$e v +© 
3e* 



there 


your 


^er 


jo+r 


$e^r 


jo+r 


^e v 8 


jo+© 


'^e*' 





underlying form 
lowering before r 
vocalization of r 
loss of post-vocalic © 



It Is this last series of forms which apparently fall to- 
gethei* with .they and yon. plainly dealing with a 

phonological process which affects unstressed ±1^, y2UE 
(and in Southern white speech, ther e) . In the contracted 
phonological space of unstressed vowels, oi 

fe ~ el and (u ~ o] is unstable; the net effect, which 
shows up in restressed ±My 3 T£&t is a re-ordering of 

the rules so that £ disappears before lowering, and so 
leaves no trace at all. 

Although there is then no distinction between the base 
form of the pronouns ysH and 4hsy, and the attributive pos- 
sessive for these persons, the possessive category remais 
intact, Ihe absolute forms remain a n £ yga 3 ^,and the 

other pronouns which are not affected by such phonological 
processes retain their attributive possessive forms. 

If there was no re-ordering, or lexicalisation ol 
this change, we would expect to find it reversed whenever 
final and pre-consonantal £ re-entered the dialect, in^s 
is happening in those ghetto areas where the Negro communl 
ty is surrounded by a white, £-pronouncing dialect. We ex 
amined the speech of six exploratory 

adolescent boys in Venice, California. 10 Although the t,e 
informants showed felatively careful speech, face-to-face 
with a white interviewer, we would have expected (r) -00 in 
Harlem; the actual (r) indices ranged from *“25 to -50. But 
we did not observe in this limited data any shift in the 
possessives the y and yfillE, which indicates that change in 
the underlying forms may have taken place. 



3.1.3. Merger of (ihr) and.(ehr ) . One of the char- 
acteristic developments of the WN8 of NYC is the merger 
of high and mid vowels before underlying /r/, so that 
cheer and chair. , sure, and .shore, are homonymous for many 
speakers of the younger generation, Ihis merger is the 
product of a general tensing and raising of the low 
and mid ingliding vowels — a process in which Negro speak- 
ers do not participate. In SSENYC, it was shown that 
the vowels used by Negro speakers, raised in New York 
and out - of -t owners, were much lower than for white speak- 
ers, and showed no stylistic stratification (SSENYC: 303). 

On the other hand, there is a reverse process opt* - 
ating in several Southern dialects, principally in coastal 
South Carolina, 11 which produces the same result in the 
speech of Negro immigrants to Northern cities. Oheer 
and chair , poor and pour , fall together at an intermediate 
range, usually closer to the mid vowel than the high 
vowel, and not necessarily tonse and fronted as with the 
WNS of NYC. 

The values of the variables were initially the same 
as for white speakers (SSENYC: 52,54) but it soon became 
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apparent that these cutting points were not optimal for 
ME speakers. We therefore re-organized the coding as 
shown below. 



height of nucleus 
i 




WNS 



MB 



x 

e 

e v 

e * 

s 



s v 

23 



The index was constructed as in S3ENYC by taking the numer- 
ical total of the variables, dividing by the number of occur- 
rences, and multiplying by ten. 



Table 3-3 shows the data on the front vowels, in the 
word classes of beer and beard , on the one hand, and bear 
and b ared * on the other. There is considerable evidence 
of lexical confusion, and even in most formal styles we 
find some speakers who show an absolute merger. Yet most 
speakers still make the distinction. There is no obvious 
sign of stylistic stratification, as in the case of white 
speakers. Where the merger exists, the vowels seem to come 
closer in reading word lists, rather than show their great- 
est approximation in casual style. On the whole, then, we 
can say that the merger of (ihr) and (ehr) does not have 
great social significance for ME speakers: it is distrib- 

uted unevenly among the population, and exists for some as 
an absolute fact, for others as a slight tendency. It is 
stronger among adults than among adolescents , and of course 
shows up most strikingly in emigrants from coastal South 
Carolina. There is apparently a greater tendency for merger 
of the back vowels than the front ones, but since these 
are not as frequent as the front vowels, we decided to con- 
centrate our attention in one area only. 



( 11 ) 



(ihr) (ehr) - -f- * 10 
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TABLE 3-3 

CONTRAST OP (ihr) AND (ehr) FOR NNE 
AND WNS PEER GROUPS AND ADULT SAMPLE 



(ihr) (ehr) 





S 


t y 


1 


e 


S 


t y 


1 


e 




A. 


3L 


CL 


3L 




3L 


C_ 


JL 


Thunderbirds (5/8) 


12 


13 


14 


12 


16 


16 


20 


19 


Aces (4) 




13 


15 


15 




18 


18 


17 


Lames (17) 




12 


13 


12 




19 


20 


17 


Cobras (5/9) 


14 


15 


19 


14 


21 


20 


18 


15 


Jets (12/13) 


14 


13 


10 


12 


18 


18 


14 


14 


Adults 


















Middle class (4) 




10 




10 




19 




17 


Working class 


















Upper No»ern (3) 


13 


12 




12 


15 


20 




16 


So’ern (5) 


10 


12 




10 


18 


18 




20 


Lower Nc’ern (4) 


10 


10 




10 


18 


19 




19 


So*ern (7) 




14 




11 


21 


20 




27 


Inwood (6) 


14 


12 


12 


13 


20 


20 


18 


19 



St yles 

A: group or casual 
B; single or careful 
0: reading 
D: word lists 

Numbers in parentheses represent number of 
subjects in Style B or Style A/Style B 
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Among eight Thunderbirtfs, we find only one — David-" 
who shows a total merger o~ the word classes of beer 
and hear . If we match his (ihr) and (ehr) average indices 
for four styles, we find no firm distinction. 



David 

Style A (group) 

B (single) 

0 (reading) 

D (word lists) 



(ihr) 


(ehr) 


17 


16 


16 


14 


20 


20 


12 


15 



In three of the four styles, these indices show the total 
lack of a distinction between the two word classes, and 
David 1 s response to the minimal pair question followed 
this indication: to him, here and hair , bear and beer sound 

ed the same. In contrast, the indices of Roger show a 
clear distinction in every style , 



Roger 





(ihr) 


(ehr) 


A 


10 


18 


B 


11 


20 


0 


10 


2C 


D 


10 


20 



— even though he was not entirely clear about the question 
of same and different. In general, we consider the evidence 
of actual speech behavior, and the separation of word classes 
by the phonemes used in casual speech, to be the soundest 
indication of the phonetic structure of the language. 



The situation in regard to the (ihr) and (ehr) contrast 
is not uniform throughout the peer groups. Three of the 
four Aces showed the merger in speech as well as a "same” 
reaction to minimal pairs. 



Aces 

Style 


B 


(ihr) 

C 


D 


B 


(ehr) 

C 


u 


Tony G. 


13 


10 


10 


14 


10 


10 


Renard G. 


10 


20 


18 


15 


20 


20 


Ted 


10 


10 


12 


21 


20 


20 


Joseph 


20 


20 


20 


22 


20 


18 



Note that Tony shows a merger in the high position, while 
Renard, his brother, shows a merger at (ehr-2)j the only 
person who shows a distinction is Ted, who shows a clear 
differentiation in speech, although he did react to one 
minimal pair as the same. 
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The lames axe not too different fvom Vhe * 

cf X out of nine show a firm reaction to the minimal pair 
test and most speakers show comparable indices in speech 
in styles B? 0 and T Again, we find that confusion rn the 
minimal pair test is usuilly matched hy overlapping in the 
pattern of speech. 

When we examine the Jets and the Cobras, we find ’bh&'b 
the uniformity^that prevails on the other 
aarain does not hold for (ihr) and (ehr), She records oi 
the Oohras show a rather uniform distinction in styles A 
and B, hut merger and confusion in styles 0 and D. O^the 
other hand, the Jets' records show an approximation, hut 
much less tendency to confusion of ^ese two-word classes. 
The following comparison of the average indices shows h 
tendency which prevails for most individuals. 



Siyis 

Oohras 

Jets 



(ihr) 

A B C B 

14 15 19 14 

14 13 10 12 



(ehr) 

A B 0 B 

21 20 18 15 

18 18 14 14 



She middle-class adults, as indicated in Table 3-3, 
show about the same ratio of merger as the pre-adolescent 
speakers. We find 4 out of 13 showing confusion in the 
minimal pair test; a confusion which Is “atched in , 
pattern of speech. Furthermore, there is one individual 
who shows a merger in speech hut who hears the word classes 
as different. This sporadic merger is therefore “°*L * 
of the Northern pattern, since all of uhese adults were 
raised in the North. When we examine the working-class 
adults, we find roughly the same situation; there is no 
difference between the upper and lower sections as far as 
the (ihr) and (ehr) distinction is concerned. Those raised 
in coastal South Carolina naturally show the merger which 
is characteristic of that region, and which also appears 
at our interviews in Beaufort, South. Carolina. There are 
5 individuals who show clear evidence of merger, and all 
were raised in South Carolina. The only person raised in 
South Carolina who does not show this merger was raised in 
Spart enber g — well out of the area of merger (Kurath and 
McDavid 1961, Maps 34*40) . 



It is therefore apparent that among the adults, there 
is a close match between current; dialect patterns and geo- 
graphical origin. In general, we find that those Southern 
features which are mergers expand in the North, but those 
Southern features which represent distinctions not char- 
acteristic of Northern cities disappear in the Northern 
ghetto areas. Thus, for example, the merger of pin and p,§n 
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expands, like the merger of $&8£L and c£ §j£t hut the Souwern 
distinction of four vs, fo£, which vs, y&Mkt , disappears in 
the Northern ghetto areas. We observe here the very general 
tendency for mergers to expand at the expense of distinctions 
(Weinreich, labov and Herzog 1968), 



It woula he natural to ask if there was any correlation 
between the existence of merger hetv/een (ihr) and (ehr) in 
second-generation residents with the geographical origin 
of either parents, So far, we have not been able to establish 
any such correlation, and this finding is consistent with 
our general observations that the details of children* s 
dialect features are not determined by their parents* dialect. 



3,1,4, (Phe (ohr) variable . We have not studied the 
(ohr) variable in the same detail as (ihr) and (ehr), Ihe 
high back vowel or (uhr) is relatively rare, and the most 
common words have generally been re-assigned to other classes, 
*Dhus, sure is often pronounced with a mid-central vowel and 
poor is pronounced with a raid vowel by many who preserve 
lur e and poor as high vowels, Ihe data on {ohr; which we 
will present here is based upon the common minimal pairs 
■Shore vs. sure and p&g& vs. p^M, In general, we find a 
widespread tendency to merger— more common than in tne case 
of the front vowels. It may be the case that pass is a 
special lexical item, re-assigned to the mid vowels, and does 
not give evidence of a general merger. 

We can generally report that of 15 adolescents, only 
one speaker showed a clear distinction between these two 
word pairs, and reacted to them as different. Curiously 
enough, he is the one Ihunderbird — David — who showed a 
merger of (ehr) and (ihr). It is worth noting that the 
merger of (uhr) and (ohr) does not occur in high position, 
as with NYC WNS (SSENYC: 513) . Most of the merged vowels 
are at the level of [o] or even lower, at [o], A more de- 
tailed discussion of the coding of the (ohr) variable is to 
be found on page 35 of CRP #3091. 

Ihe adults show widespread 'merger of (uhr) and (ohr). 

Of the middle-class adults, we find only four who show a clear 
distinction between the two word pairs. We find three 
who merge poor and pour at the (ohr-1) level [ve], that is 
the high vowels characteristic of NYC WNS. It is interest- 
ing to note that this characteristic is found only among 
middle-class speakers raised in the North (with one exception— 
a working-class speaker raised in Georgia), and this data fits 
in well with the findings of SSENYC*. 303 — which show Negro 
speakers using a much lower level of (ohr.) than white 
speakers. We do not observe any of the adolescent boys using 
this high level of (ohr) and in general, we see that the vowel 
systems of NNE are quite independent of the development of 
the white vernacular in NYC. 
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Among the 23 working-class speakers examined here, we 
find only one who makes a clear distinction in both word 
pairs. Among those raised in the North, we find four out 
of eight who make aid recognize a distinction between 
poor and pour, and in general, most Northerners believe 
there is a difference even if they do not make one. How- 
ever, none of the Southerners made a clear difference be- 
tween noor and pour; and only one thought that the two 
words sounded alike. (This is a reflection of the fact 
that p our, is generally realized as [po] throughout the 
South (Kurath and McDavid 1961: Map 42), There is far 
more uniformity in this feature than v/ith the corresponding 
front vowels (Kurath and McDavid 1961: Maps 37 and 38) , In 
this case then, we observe a slight dilution of this uni- 
form Southern characteristic in the Northern ghetto. Our 
current data on Southern phonology does not allow us to say 
whether the merger of pour or pjqgx corresponds generally 
to a merger of the larger word classes involved. 



3.1.5. ghe-V,oftaliaatlfia_ffl£_Od . _ In many ways, the 
vocalization or velar izat ion of dark (1) is parallel to 
the vocalization or centralization of (r). Both are liquids 
having the features Oconsonantal, ^vocalic] and both lose 
their consonantal or constricted characteristic at the 
ends of words. However, the process v/hich affects (1) 
is much less regular than that which operates on (r) and 
even though it is more general among NNB speakers than 
others it still shows a great deal of variability. The 
vocalization of (1) is especially important because it 
affects the expression of the future? when yyill is con- 
tracted and vocalized, it frequently disappears* especially 
before a labial, so that I be here may be derived from 

invariant, ! _±„here. or from (3.4,12). 

The constraining conditions on the vocalization of (1) 
have never been investigated before* to our knowledge. We 
did not give a major share of our attention to this variable, 
but we did analyze a good portion of the data to see what 
the (1) vocalization rule looks like, 4 

Phomtlo„.v^ The vocali- 

zation or velarization of dark or velar (1) produces a 
range of back, unrounded glides and occasionally a central 
glide. These back unrounded glides are difficult to hear 
for those unaccustomed to them, and there is no standard 
IPA symbol to represent them. One might use any of the 
symbols for back unrounded vowels with non-syllabic marks 
on them: ]« However, the variation in height 

and sonority makes any of these designations somewhat 
too specific. The symbol [ J ] will be used to designate 
this unrounded velar glide. The notation suggests that it 
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%& lateral, and some observers think that it is? hut we have 
no evidence to confirm this impression. 



The slide is frequently rounded in the neighborhood of 
labial consonants, an extremely important feature as far 
as the ultimate development of such words as sill ® r ? °? n 
cerned. This glide is' often deleted, by a rule parallel 
to rule (9)*which deletes poet-vocalic schwa. In a few 
cases it is centralized to [e], but this does not s-em t 
be a regular tendency. 

The value of the (1) variables are therefore designated 



as 



(1-1) 


[1] 


(1-2) 


[Jj 


(1-3) 


if] 


(1-4) 


0 



These apply to (1G), (ID) and (1). The schwa Jf^t *Ls 
not common, although it may be an underlying, immediate 
form between —2 and -4. We will not include data on 
the (1-3) variant in our tables, but instead, concentrate 
on -1, -2 and -4. The data in Table 3-4 will therefore 
be given as triplets representing the numbers of U~4; / 
( 1 - 2 ) / ( 1 - 1 ). 

Internal constraints upQnJL.il. It was observed 
early in the study of (1) that the vocalization rule applied 
much more often when the (1) was followed by a ( °* a 

glide -y, -i, and -j?. Thus, the rule applies much more 

often in NNE for v/ords such as 



% 

always 
all week 



y 

William 
will you 
million 



£ 

all right 
already 
all wrong 



It is important in defining the (1) to exclude the (1G) class 
outlined above if the basic vocalization rule is to be out- 
lined most clearly. Furthermore, we found it necessary to 
separate the (ID) class from the others, since there are 
special problems involved in the intersection of the 
(ID) rules and the (1) vocalization rule. Some of these 
problems are touched on in sections 3.2 and 3.4 below, and 

* See section 3.4.6. 
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TABLE 3-4 



T -Birds 
{ 5 / 1 ) 

Aces (4) 

Cobras 

(4/5) 

Jets 

(3/4) 



DISTRIBUTION OR (1) VARIANTS FOR NNE 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO PRECEDING VOWEL 

I. (1G): with following liquid or glide 

STYLE 

A 
B 

B 

A 
B 

A 
B 



Oscar Bros, A 
(4) 

Lames B 

( 7 ) 



x/y/z = [l]/c|]/0 



STOLE 



V 



F_ 


C 


RB 


TOIAL 


3/3/1 


0/2/0 


21 / 2/0 


2 4/ 7/1 


1/8/1 


0/4/0 


13/4/1 


14/16/2 


1/2/1 


0/2/0 


5/4/0 


6/ 8/1 


8/2/1 


0 / 1/1 


7/0/0 


15/ 3/2 


2/9/1 


0/2/0 


ll/3/l 


13/14/2 




2/1/0 

0/3/0 


H H 
OO 


23/15/1 

17/13/0 


4/6/3 


0 / 2/1 


11/2/1 


15/10/5 


2/4/0 


0/2/0 


7/2/1 


9/ 8/1 


28/4979 


2 / 19/2 106/26/4 


136/94/15 


XX. 


(1) 






!> 


C„ 




RB 


_v 


„K 


V 


— K ~V 



I -Birds A. 2/42/16 1/2/10 

(5/7) B 1/45/7 0/4/3 



0/33/2 

0/34/7 



0/3/1 

0/1/3 



28/19/4 

12/19/3 



1/1/22 

1/5A4 



Aces 

(4) 

Cobras 

(4/5) 

Jets 

(3/4) 



B 0/35/7 1/1/2 0/19/5 0/1/1 6/20/4 1/5/22 



A 

B 

A 

B 



Oscar Br A 

(4) 

Lames B 
(7) 



0/13/4 

2/38/0 

0/29/10 

0/20/7 

0/24/4 

1/38/4 



0/1/13 

0/2/17 

0 / 5/8 

0/2/7 

0/0/6 

0/3/3 



5/15/0 

0/31/4 

2/26/8 

4/35/0 

1/26/7 

1/36/1 



0/1/0 

0/0/5 

0/1/4 

0/1/3 

1/5/1 

0/5/1 



15/10/0 

17/16/4 

18/13/1 

18/22/2 

17/13/3 

17/33/6 



0/0/21 

4/2/28 

0/2/12 

0 / 0/20 

1/0/16 

7/3/24 



5/284/59 2/20/69 13/255/34 l/18/l? 



15/18/179 
148/165/27 



Numbers In parentheses represent 
subjects in Style a or Style A/Style B 
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there are some particular problems of ordering of the two 
sets of rules which will he mentioned at the end of section 
3,4. In this section, we will consider the (1G) and re- 
sidual (1) class. 

It is, of course, essential to consider the influence 
of a following vowel, Just as with (r), (O) or any of the 
word-final variables. As we shall see, a following vowel 
has a much stronger Influence on (1) than on (r), in line 
with the previous observation that the vocalization of (r) 
is much further advanced and more general. 

One of the most interesting questions concerning (1) 
is the influence of the preceding vowel, and the effect 
of this vowel upon the phonetic variant (2k), Initial 
observations led us to the belief that front vowel vs. 
bach vowel was the primary consideration, and furthermore, 
that it was the rounded feature of the bach vowel that was 
critical. We therefore subdivided the (1) classes into 
four sub-classes: 



F~« front vowel preceding (l) 

0—** central vowel preceding (1) 

RB— rounded bach vowel preceding (1) 
UB — unrounded bach vowel preceding (1) 



It is, of course, the last category which is most critical 
for deciding between bachness and roundedness; unfortunately, 
words such as dull and bulb are relatively rare, and our 
data is hardly conclusive. As far as we can see, there 
is no major eonsti*aint dependent upon the height of the 
preceding vowel, II 



fhe. distribution, of. . the variant a. Table 3-4 
shows data for selected groups of HUE speahers. Complete 
data* is given on the Thunderbirds and partial data on the 
Aces, lames, Cobras, Jets and Oscar Brothers. The study 
of (1) was not continued through the major portion of 
the Jets and the adults since the data given here seems 
to be quite clear cut. The actual numbers of variants are 
given in Table 3-4, and Figure 3-4 shows frequency 
distributions— i. e, , values of <p. Here again, we note 
the extreme regularity of the systematic variation found 
in MB. The fundamental relationships repeat for each 
peer group and for each stylistic shift within each 
vowel class. We find no difference between the effect 
of front vowels and central vowels as opposed to rounded 
back vowels, but we have retained these separate cate- 
gories in Table 3-4, so that the reader may see how such ■ 
fundamental relationships are repeated within these 



equivalent sub-classes — as some measure of the regularitv 
of the data. 



Sable 3-4 shows that the effect of a following vowel 
on (1) is extremely strong in all cases. For all of the 
peer groups, in both group and single style, (l) is in- 
frequently vocalized before a following vowel. 



She second effect which is worth noting is that the 
zero variant is far more frequent after a rounded vowel than 
after an unrounded vowel. We can account for this phonetic- 
ally by observing that two glides are not as a rule per- 
mitted after an English nucleus, and the vocalization of i 
follows the dipthongization rule. There are many dialects 
which do no i vocalize but v$xich change the rounded up— 
glide to an unrounded upglide or a centering glide before 
“ark I 1 * • Thus > in New York City, we find that daily and 
frequently have the same vowel as had and where-— [e^el , 
In this case, we find that the normal resolution of the 
sequence lx* j is for the unrounded hack glide to disappear. 
Abstractly’, we might say that it assimilates to the 
rounding of the previous glide and the two glides merge 

^ wil1 ke simpler for us to write a rule 
which deletes the glide in one step. It it true that we 
also get some zero forms after front vowels "but Table 3-4 
shows that the frequency is extremely low. 



The third constraint upon the form of (1) is a stylis- 
tic one. We find that the Thunderbirds use 20°/o more 
zaro iPS 3 / 8 tn ^ rou P style than in single style,* the Cobras 
0 and the Jets 13 /o. One might suppose 

that this is merely a reflection of the allegro character 
of group sessions, but we will note in 3.4 a contrary find- 
ing— that the number of full forms of is increases in 
group style. 



v figure 3-4 superimposes the values of <p f or the maior 
(1) vocaiization rule and for the deletion of the unrounded 

both 8 mroun and Sr+I 8 ' Jet8 and the Cobras in 
both group and single style. The upper set of lines re- 

Snnfnf ^ the o£ the finally and before con- 

b f ? vtef ^aulds,. glides, and 5 the bottom set 
z??!} 8 : J? is immediately apparent that the fol- 

overlap at all 8 ^ primary ’ °< effect, since there is no 



in thein er ml? ps remarkably similar 

in their treatment of (1). The upper set of lines in 

^ C rnr>!^“ s ®t re P r ooents the over-all application of the 

rpn^a^ at iS n ru i e ‘a.. Wher S there is a lower set, this 
represents the retention ofthe lateral unrounded glide The 

gap between the two lines therefore represents the percent 
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Figure 3-4. Vocalization of (l) 
and deletion of unrounded glide 
by Thunderbirds, Jets and Cobras 





— Thunderbirds 

Cobras 

• Jets 



Upper lines within each 
set = (l) vocalization 
Lower lines = retention 
of back unrounded glide 

= aero forms 
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of zero forms: [tu*] for tool . It is plain that these forms 

are infrequent after unrounded vowels, and are used more 
often in group than in single style — by all peer groups. 

As will observe in many other cases, the constraint of a 
following vowel increases with age: it is weakest with the 

Thunder birds. 

* ** noted above, the major constraint upon the 1-vocaliza- 
tion rule is the influence of a following vowel. We can ob- 
serve that when a vowel does follow, the effect of a pre- 
ceding rounded vowel is to make the rule operate less fre- 
quently, just the reverse of the case before consonants. The 
explanation for this is not obvious. It may be that the in- 
fluence of the back rounded upglide of £ and u reinforces 
the tendency to assign the [1] to the next syllable, favoring 
the CVC syllable structure. In any case, this is a minor 
effect compared to the overall effect of the following vowel 
in repressing the operation of the rule. 

The vocalization of (1) for the major class operates 
at very high levels, and is favored slightly by the influence 
of the preceding rounded vowel. We see no major stylistic 
effect upon the operation of this rule. The 1-vocalization 
rule therefore takes the following form: 



(11) 






~V 




+VOC 

-cen 


— > ([-cons]) / [ (p) (-ground] 


-«(##v) 

(*) (y) cons 








y voc 



This rule is somewhat more complex than any of those 
which have been introduced so far, in two respects. '.First 
of all, it is necessary to indicate that the class of liquids 
and glides has a categorical effect on the rule. This class 
is designated usually as [cxconsonantal,o<vocalic] . We can 
achieve the desired result by placing an asterisk before 
one of the variables, in this case utilizing T. The effect 
of multiplying variables follows the usual interpretation of 
multiplying signs: if the vocalic and consonantal features 

agree, then the result is positive and the * applies to 
eliminate all variation. In the two other cases, the re- 
sult is -, and the * does not affect variation. In one 
of these oases, we have a vowel which is taken care of by 
the two other features above. In the case of [+cons, ~voc], 
the Y effect is simply added to the others. 

The second example of multiplication of features is 
found in the reversal of the effect of a rounded vowel 
before the [1], The notation (p)(-o<) operates so that a 
rounded vowel favors the rule except when a vowel (after 
a word boundary) follows, in which case this preceding 
rounded vowel has the reverse effect. The convention 
utilized here is that the ordering of the variables is 
determined by the first in the series, and this constraint 
is therefore a minor one as compared to the effect o< of a 
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following vowel. It is obvious from Figure 3-4 that these 
two constraints are geometrically ordered, as noted above. 



Rule for deletion of the lateral glide . The . rul e 
which responds most sharply to the preceding vehicle is the 
deletion of the lateral glide. All of the groups studied 
show a very strong effect in which the rounding of the pre- 
ceding vowel favors the rule. This applies, of course, to 
all but positions before a following vowel, where such dele 
tion is almost zero. We also observe a marked stylistic 
effect upon the operation of this rule. The Thunderbirds, 
the Cobras, and the Jets all show lower values of Cp in 
single style as compared to group style. Furthermore, the 
lames show comparatively low values in this case, compared 
to the Thunderbirds who are full group members. We can 
conclude that the deletion of the lateral glide is a vari- 
able with affective value in ME, and which operates most 
frequently in the vernacular itself. The form of the rule 
would therefore resemble (11* )• 



( 11 ’) 



-cen 

-voc 

-cons 



( 0 ) / 



ground 

-cons 



{##) ~v 



3.1.6. The distinction of /i/ and / e/ before nasals . 

One of the most general phonological characteristics of 
Southern English is the merger of /i/ and /e/ before nasals. 
Thus pin and pen, tin and ten are homonymous. In a large 
portion of the Southern United States, including most of 
the border states, this characteristic has been expanding 
beyond the South, and in some exploratory interviews, we 
find it as far north as Cary, Indiana. Its outward ex- 
pansion is another evidence of the tendency of mergers 
to expand at the expense of distinctions. 

In the interviews carried out on the lower East Side 
for SSENYC, it was observed that some evidence of this, 
merger was found in almost all Negro speakers but not in 
any white speakers. It was quite common for Negro child- 
ren to report that they had asked for one kind of [pin] 
and gotten a different kind. The Southern custom of re- 
ferring to a fountain pen as an ink pen was also found 
occasionally in New York City. 12/ 

It is of course not material whether the speaker uses 
the vowel [i] or [e]. The important question is whether 
or not he makes the decision consistently. 
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In thi s study, we did not attempt to study these 
vowels in all styles of speech in detail, hut we did 
observe that the merger is not quite as uniform as SSB«xO 
indicates, furthermore, there is some reversal of the 
merger brought about by school contacts, and the evidence 
of minimal pairs is therefore suspect. However, bhe 
following observations based on the minimal pairs pig 
vs, pen and tin vs, ten gives some idea of the pattern. 

Among the pre-adolescents, only 4 out of 19 responded 
consistently to the minimal pair test, pronouncing both 
pairs as different and hearing them as different in accor- 
dance with the Northern pattern. Quite a few pronounce 
the pairs differently, but thought that one or both pairs 
sowidcd same 11 — seven in all# xox as iJiie vowel 

itself is concerned, most of those who showed the merger 
in their pronunciation used the high vov/el l 1 ®]* 
one speaker used the low vowel and two were mixed. There 
was no obvious social stratification with tnis variable 
since the lames or isolated members showed the same ten- 
dency as the peer groups* 



When we turn to the adults, we find that ten of 
fourteen middle— class speakers made the distinction in 
speech and heard the pairs as different. But this is not 
a clear sign of social stratification, since seven of the 
nine members of the Northern working-class group did the 
same. On the other hand, only four of the fourteen speak- 
ers raised in the South made the distinction consistently. 
Those who did not were equally divided between the high 
and mid vowels. 



Our view of the (in) variable is therefore that of 
a rapidly expanding regional feature which has been import- 
ed from the South into the Northern ghetto areas, Except 
for a few speakers who have 1 earned the Northern pattern, 
mostly in school, there is a consistent merger among the 
younger NNE speakers. In this respect, it is quite simi- 
lar to four vs. for or . which vs. wjfccja, with the exception 
that the South allows the merger in one case and the dis- 
tinction in the other case. The direction of change 
^igain favors the merger. 



Some further indication of the status of the pin vs. 

P££ distinction is given in a discussion of perception tests 
[PTj in Volume II. \ 



3.1.7. Broooln g the ,g? the. Lin g) , variabl e. 9 ne of , 
the sociolinguistic variables which has been studied most, 
and which is most stable throughout the United States is 
the (ing) variable. The early observations of Fischer (1958) 
show that boys use more of the stigmatised -in ! variant 
than girls, and the boys that conformed most used less of 
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this variant. In SSENYC :398 it was shown that the jag vari- 
able shows some of the same stable patterns of ; stylistic 
and social stratification as (dh) and (th). 
the pattern of Negro speakers, we immediately found a very 
clear and extreme type of style shifting which runs across 
all social classes and age ranges. $he normal pattern for 
ME speakers is to use all -j H* in casual or group style, 
and all -jLsg in formal style. There is no other sociolin- 
guist ic variable which shows such an extreme style shift, 
except patterns of intonation v/hich are not as eas ^J.y 
corded in discreet terms. We did not attempt to accumulate 
a great deal of data on the (ing) variable since, as Table 
3-5 shows, this overall pattern is extremely regular. 



Comparatively little attention has been given to the 
definition of the in g variable as far as the class of total 
occurrences which are to be counted. We are not, ol course, 
dealing with the suffix -ing, since words like &o i§ | M £g, 
anythin g and nothin g follow the same pattern as working 
i 5 fl fiShin g, But it is only the unstressed -Aag which is 
to be counted, since words such as ihiBS and j&jng never 
lose their velar final. Variant forms such as j sAmpmj 
which do not show apical finals are not included in this 
word class. We therefore take the (-mg) index as the 
frequency of the [133] or (ing- 1 ) in the total number of 
occurrences of unstressed /ing/. 



We do find considerable sociolinguist ic stratification 
in the (-ing) iaidex in careful speech. Among the adolescents 
it is noteworthy that only the lames use a significant per- 
cent of [133] in style B. Among the adults, we find that 
there is a small but regular effect by which those raised 
in the South even show less [ 133] in word lists than those 
raised in the North or middle-class groups, finally* we 
note that the Xnwood group is just as extreme in this re- 
spect as the ME peer groups. 

In general, we can say that the (-ing) variable is 
one of the simplest and most straightforward sociolin- 
guistic indicators in ME, and ME differs from SE pri- 
marily in the wider range of style shifting. Shis probably 
can be attributed to the fact that uniform -in pronuncia- 
tion is more regular in the South, which determines the 
form of the ME vernacular; but since formal speech is 
associated with Northern patterns, speakers move as far 
away from this Southern pattern as possible in reading 
word lists. 

It is interesting to note that the shift of underlying 
-ing to f in] is a rule which eliminates one of the few 
non-apical inflections in English; leaving only the stable 
1 in of the contracted coupla in the first person singular. 
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All other inflections (even the marginal -ly and ~er forms) 
are formed in the favored apical position. In the next 
sections, we will consider the treatment of the major 
apical inflections which utilize -t.d and -s. z . 



I ABIE 3-5. 

STYLISTIC STRATIFICATION OP (ing) 
POE PEER. GROUPS, ADULTS AND OTHERS * 





S 


t y 


1 


e 




L. 


JL 


JL 




Thunderbirds 


00 


0 • 


94 




Aces 


00 


00 


100 




Cobras 




01 


67 




Jets 


03 


08 


100 




Lames 




23 


100 




Adults 
Middle class 




67 




100 


Working class 
Upper— Ho * ern 




65 




87 


Upper— S o 1 ern 




10 




75 


Lower-- No 1 ern 




23 




93 


Lower— S o * ern 




15 




86 


Inwood 




02 




100 
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3.2, Simplification of -t, r a clusters; reading the -,§& suffix 



3.2.0. C ona onant_- cluater_simnllf ioaMon , There is a 
general tendency in the evolution of Indo-European languages, 
and especially the Romance, Celtic and Germanic members, to 
lose infox*mation at the ends of words; it is illustrated 
in the phonological variables of the last section. (This 
tendency shows up even more sharply in the treatment of 
consonant clusters. In addition to the more general trend, 
there is an inherent articulatory difficulty in final clus- 
ters of the CVCC type, and even more so in CVCCC forms. 
(There appears to be a universal tendency for CV forms to 
be unmarked in respect to CVC— that is, the existence 

of the latter forms implies the former, and in turn CVC is 
unmarked with respect to CVCC. We have seen that in many 
phonological variables, the effect of the following vowel 
upon CVC forms is to reduce the tendency to lose the final 
consonant: final liquids which are normally vocalized are 
converted to initial liquids when words such as haul are 
found in sequences such as haulaway — that is, a CVC form 
becomes in surface phonetics, CVCVCV. Similarly, following 
vowels will serve to convert CVCC forms to simpler ones, 
so that ,1a gt, does not have a surface cluster in last of all s 
CVCC becomes CVC [CVCVCJ. (Thus there are two routes in 
the reduction of CVCC to CVC: either of the two con- 
sonants is vocalized or dropped, or the second is re-assign- 
ed to a following syllable. (That is not to say that such 
a process is normally obligatory: it merely reflects the 
general tendency toward the simplification of consonant 
clusters. 

On first approaching NNE, the existence of this general 
tendency is quite striking. All of the processes suggested 
above are active. First members of clusters are vocalized 
(r, it sometimes nasals); second members are dropped 

(ItSLtS. sometimes p, k, g, z), and second members are free- 
ly re-assigned t ©“‘following syllables. 

Furthermore, v/e find some speakers who go to extremes 
in their reduction of syllable form, and a general tendency 
to lose final consonants, especially apicals. (Thus one 
illiterate speaker from North Carolina, from the Youth House ‘ 
series 



«I *ont— think I talk too good, *ko* [ko-] when 
I come up down South. ..up here, dey don't under- 
stan* mah — sometime I be savin* . Ba* [be*'] speech. 
...Every time I say a work [wok] or sump'm, I try 
to make it— be*er. (To) correck [kere 4 ?] myself 
every time I, you know, make a ba*-ba* speak. 

[be'" be'" spi*).» 



However, these tendencies are not so general as to allow 
us to set up a general variable as (KKE) , “consonant cluster 
simplification 11 , 

The treatment of clusters is quite specific to particu- 
lar phonetic forms and grammatical constructions, Por ex- 
ample; 



1, Some clusters are never simplified so that the in- 
formation is lost entirely, Pinal nasals m, a plus stop 
may show coalescence of the nasal feature witE the preceding 
vowel, hut the final consonant is never lost, Thus everyone, 
including vernacular speakers, recognize that j um L_u p here 
for jum p up here is quite impossible, 

2, There is no general tendency for the treatment of 
final stops; apical -t , d are treated quite differently from 

~p, k, which are deleted only after -£- , 

3, Clusters ending in final-n, c z show no uniform ten- 
dency, The clusters formed by some morphological processes 
appear quite stable, while others are not, CSee section 

3, 3 below, ) 

Our ultimate yiew of the matter will show that there is 
a general tendency towards consonant cluster simplification, 
but that it is highly differentiated. There is a specific 
rule applying first to all stops following sibilants,* then 
a general rule for all other clusters ending in -t, d apical 
stops. A much weaker process applies to apical fricatives? 
many of the extreme cases of simplification of final -s. z 
clusters are not regular rules of ME at all, but cases 
where the vernacular has no morpheme / z / at all. finally, 
we will see in section 3.4 that the weak tendency towards 
consonant cluster simplification of /z/ clusters is opera- 
tive in the treatment of the copula. 

In this section we will consider clusters ending in 
-t.d as the largest unit which can be treated by a single 
rule. In general, we will find that consonant cluster sim- 
plification is a phonological process which intersects with 
grammatical processes, operating upon a number of surface 
formatives to produce highly reduced surface forms, and the 
general rule which governs simplification can only be written 
when these grammatical forms are accurately known. In this 
section, we will consider clusters ending in -t.d which 
intersect with the -ed suffix for the regular past. The 
effect of the phonological process will be to reduce the 
frequency and stability of the morphological form, and we 
will see that even though the -ed suffix is an inherent 
element of ME, the effect of the variable phonological 
rule is to interfere with the efficient decipherment of 
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the printed -jg*l in reading, 

3.2.1, Inherent— v a riaMl lt y 

simplification . The first statement which must he made 
about -t.d clusters is that they are variable. We have 
no MB speakers, in any context, at any age level, who do 
not have some intact clusters? this is true not only of 
clusters with morphemr boundaries as in pgmMSkf f ls0 
monomorphemic cluster? as in ((Dhei are e makers 

who seem to have c& ^orical deletion of - at clusters, 
however), Purtherm- . the extraordinary regularity of 
the processes and the regularity of the internal constraints 
involved, show that these final -tt_d < g are in no case 
erratic borrowings from SB (as is the case with certain 
third singular ^ f s). An example of such regularity can 
be found in (Cable 2-6, showing simplifications of mono- 
morphemic -t , d clusters for 'll members of the Jets. It 
is important to emphasize that regularity is consistent 
with variability. One might be tempted to hope that fur- 
ther examination of the data would ultimately eliminate 
variability and allow us to predict or account for each 
utterance. However, all of our experience has led us to 
b^lieve that such hopes are illusory, The relatively rare 
cases of monomorphemic -st before consonants are not pre- 
dictable at any one point: what is predictable is that in 
every hundred cases, one to five will not be simplified. 

We find it difficult at present to explain the extra- 
oi’dinary regularity of - t«d simplification. It is likely 
that a great many small factors influence simplification 
with mutually cancelling effects, to produce the regularity 
of Table 2-6, On the other hand, certain major constraints, 
such as those discussed below, can easily be distinguished 
from background variability. 

Another aspect of the regularity of -t. d simplifica- 
tion is the fact that the basic relationships are repeat- 
ed in group after group, across neighborhoods and age 
levels. The rule for -t, d simplification to be developed 
in this section describes a fairly uniform NNE grammar 
which prevails from pre-adolescence to early adulthood. 

Certain quantitative changes take place, and some signifi- 
cant re-ordering in the variable constraints, but the 
fundamental variable input and variable constraints re- 
main the same. 

3.2.2. Principal values . of the variable . The vari- 
able referred to as -£tJ, simplification [abbreviated 
(KB)] , shows the following possible variables: 

i KB-x): both members of the cluster present 
KD-1): first member present only 
KB-2): second member present only 
KB-0): neither member present 
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The total population of utterances which must be accounted 
for are all forms in which SB has word-final clusters end- 
ing in [t] or [d]. In some of these, such as the past- 
tense forms, voicing is strictly determined,- in others, 
such as melt vs, ffold , it is not. As always, when SB 
forms are used as reference to establish the population 
of underlying forms, we must be prepared to revise this 
definition if it turns out that some of these forms show 
only (KD-1) in ME, If there is any sizeable population 
of MB forms included which have no underlying clusters, 
then of course the variable will be inaccurately defined 
and the internal relationships confused. As noted below, 
some of the -st -jrp -sfo forms may not have a second con- 
sonant in MB for some speakers, but these will eventually 
be governed by a separate rule, 

Ihe transcription ard coding of the (KD) variables as 
a rule are fairly straightforward. However, various pho- 
netic conditions lead us to re-define the population from 
which the values of the variable determined. In a number 
of cases, the variable is neutralized and it is impossible 
to determine which value is present: when the cluster is 

followed by /t/ or /d/, cr /©/ or /&/ (since the latter 
may be represented by stops or affricates). In the case 
of nasal /n/ plus /-t,d/,we frequently find that a nasal 
flap is formed in which the stop feature is expressed by 
the ballistic flap character and the nasal by nasality. Yet 
this flap characteristic shades imperceptibly into a single 
nasal, and it was found impossible to code the series satis- 
factorily: that is, the number of indeterminate cases was 

large as compared to the clear cases, therefore after some 
initial trials it was decided not to include nasal plus 

in the variable (KD) population. In the case of -£t, 
a certain number of difficult cases were encountered when 
the stop feature was expressed as a slight constriction of 
the fricative at termination. However, the great majority 
of cases were quite clear. 

Ihe only cases where the first element disappears 
and the second is retained, (KD-2), are those where other 
phonological processes remove the first element, such as 

~M. * Ihis is also the case with (KD-0). (Dherefore 
all of the following data is presented as a ratio of (KD-1) 
to the total population: that is, the number of cases in 
which -A,_d is missing from -t. d clusters. 

3,2.3, Variable, .constraints on (KD) . Ihere are a num- 
ber of internal, variable constraints on the simplification 
°/ clusters which operate regularly in the same wav, 

for all sub-groups of ME speakers. 
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Bf fect of a following vowel . As shown in 2 able 



3-6, a following vowel regularly operates to reduce the 
amount of consonant cluster simplification. In final or 
pre-cons onantal position, there is a much higher percentage 
of ”t «d deletion. As suggested by fable 2-6, this is true 
for every individual as well as every group, whenever *<here 
is even a moderate amount of data. 



3-6 also shows that the effect of a preceding morpheme 
boundary is to reduce simplification, and that this effect 
is almost as regular as that of a following vowel. Because 
the number of cases is considerably lower than for monomor- 
phemic clusters, there are a few individuals for whom the 
relationship does not hold, although it holds for all groups. 
Furthermore, as we will see below, the status of the mor- 
pheme boundary is not equally secure for all individuals. 

fhe morpheme boundary here of course marks the -M 
suffix of the regular past tense and past participle, fhus 
we are opposing the following type: 



Ambiguous oases of -t,d . One of the first decisions 
forced by the accountability principle is deciding the status 
of verbs such as left , told . js’gpi, held , etc., where the -jail 
is not unambiguously the sign of a past tense. In these ir- 
regular verbs the past tense is also signalled by the vowel 
change kee n - kept, leave ~ left * tell - told , etc. Should 
the -t. d here be counted under (KD mm ) or (KDp)? fhe line of 

thinking characteristic of many linguistic theories is to se- 
lect either the vowel or the -t. d as the essential, distinc- 
tive feature and the other as redundant or non-essential. It 
is obviously wise to suspend judgment in this case and allow 
the data to decide the issue: even so, it is our conviction 

that the search for distinctiveness stems from a theoretical 
bias which is itself faulty, and that the choice of (K^ mm ) 

or (KDp) would represent a misconception of the relation 




morpheme, boundary . fable 



roonomorphemlc (KI mm ) 



oast tense. (KD p) 



mist 

past 

melt 

act 

apt 

lift 

old 



missed 

passed 

yelled 

packed 

snapped 

sniffed 

rolled 
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TABLE 3-6 



PERCENTAGES OP CONSONANT CLUSTER SIMPLIFICATION FOR 
SIX GROUPS OF NNE SPEAKERS IN SINGLE AND GROUP STYLE 



Group and number 
of members tabulated 

Single -Sfr ylfl 

E-Birds (8) 

Aces (4) 

Cobras (9) 

Jets (12) 

Oscar Bros. (6) 

Working-class 
adults (19) 



KD 




KD„ 




ram 


P 




Jt K 




«#K 




94 


59 


74 


24 


98 


64 


83 


43 


97 


76 


73 


15 


94 


49 


44 


09 


97 


69 


49 


17 


86 


49 


47 


18 



Groun Style. 

wm u -- 1 1 


E -Birds (5) 


97 


36 


91 


23 


Cobras (5) 


98 


45 


100 


12 


Jets (6) 


98 


82 


60 


05 


Oscar Bros. (5) 


97 


54 


85 


31 


Working-class 


89 


53 


60 


22 


adults (14) 




N: 


107 22 
56 14 
141 46 
243 68 

196 62 
269 117 
61 14 
47 27 

132 22 

129 29 
54 30 


42 

20 

56 

70 

49 

115 

22 

16 

63 

62 

55 


42 

14 

53 

96 

17 

133 

13 

25 

65 

60 

51 



i 
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between the semantic and formal elements involved, A third 
category was therefore established, (K^ am ) £° r these ambig- 
uous elements, fhe data on (KJ) ) is more limited than for 

um 

the other categories, but as Sable 3-7 shows, the figures 
fall squarely between (KD ) and (KDp), Shis result plain- 
ly shows that each of the®eiements involved contributes to 
the past-tense distinction, and confirms the interpretation 
of the previous finding that the morpheme boundary itself 
reduces consonant cluster simplification. 



It is worth noting here that the effect of V e follow- 
ing vowel upon (KD ) is quite different than tha* upon 

(KB p ) clusters as far as establishing the nature of the 

underlying form for NNE speakers. If we consider that the 
word mist has a single underlying dictionary form, then 
the alternation mist ~ mist is [misj ~ fmist iz ] will es- 
tablish //mist// as that form. But that is not the case 
with missed , (The presence of absence of a past-tense mor- 
pheme immediately after miss must be decided for each occur- 
rence, If someone says He missed as [himisj, he cannot 
infer that the base form is //hi mis+d// because in some 
context he says He missed , im [himistimj. What then does 
establish the underlying -ed form for the native speaker? 

It is apparently an inference from the entire configuration 
of the variables; whan does occur, it is with ^ast 1 . 

Nature of the ^receding consonant. . A less power- 
ful effect upon (KD) is that of the phonetic character of 
the preceding consonant. All of the possible parameters 
were examined initially; the most significant seemed to be 
the presence or absence of voicing. Clusters with inibial 
-Sr seemed to behave differently from all others, with the 
highest degree of simplification. Clusters in ~1±, -ed 
also formed a separate class, since the -1“ is most often 
non- consonantal. Since nasal plus -t«d is not being con- 
sidered, the balance can be divided into clusters which 
are voiced as a whole or voiceless as a whole (since 
clusters which are heterogeneous in voicing are confined 
to aonorant or nasal plus stop). In monomorphemic clusters, 
there is no comparison of voiced vs. voiceless clusters, 
since there are no voiced members of this residual sub- 
class of (KD mrn ) . We dc find a comparison in (KDp), how- 
ever, and there is a slight tendency for voiced clusters 
to b*; simplified more. 

Clusters gersua. s in gle atous: the (VB) variable. . 

It is natural for u& to inquire into the effect of the clus- 
ter situation as a whole as opposed to single consonants. 

We have noticed many striking cases of the weakening and 
loss of final ~t,iL directly after a vowel. On the other 
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TABLE 3-7 



EFFECT OF PRECEDING CONSONANT AND TYPE OF MORPHEME 
BOUNDARY ON -t.d DELETION FOR ELEVEN INDIVIDUALS 



KD„. m 

mm 


(fiat . . . ) 


JW 

90 


JW 

50 


KD om 

am 


(J ££Pi* • • ) 


50 


31 


KD 

P 


(paaagfl. ■ . ) 


38 


14 


VD 

mm 


(red. . , ) 


22 


04 


VD_ 

am 


(said. , • ) 


29 


12 


ViD 

P 


(stayed , . . ) 


22 


04 



N: 257 99 

59 52 

118 115 
124 91 

97 76 

50 59 
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hand, there are cases where the -M suffix is lost as a 
whole when it follows apical stems in -±,4* attempted, 
started , etc. On the face of it, this wculd seem to re- 
present the loss or the complete absence of the suffix 
rather than reduction through phonological processes: 
however, the evidence of -M after -A, A, especially in 
words such as tested and listed * is not essentially dif- 
ferent from words such as paired. There is good reason 
to say that the rule which inserts epenthetic [ej fol- 
lows the simplification of clusters. More detailed 
studies of the comparative frequency of after verbs 
ending in -±, will be needed to confirm this point. 

But the fundamental fact about the (VB) variable, which 
is ^entered around monosyllabic forms, is that the loss of 
fin*! clusters is much lower than for (KB) . (Cable 3-.7 
shov/s (VB) as much lov/er than the (KB) of (Cable 3-6. 



0 



) 



There are actually several phonetic routes by which 
final apical stops are eliminated. Pinal /d/ is frequent- 
ly devoiced, and merges with final /t/ to yield [hed] for 
h§M and [devig] for B avid , and this lenis devoiced con- 
sonant then disappears. Thus r a bbit and rabid would be 
homonymous, since the unstressed vowel preceding the final 
does not signal the original voiced consonant by it length. 
But the distinction between final and -ci can also be 
preserved in this process, as final -i goes to glottal 
stop, opposed to lenis -g, and then to zer oJV 

« 

3.2.4. The,, s pecial case of -SO clus ters,. There are 
several reasons to believe that clusters in ~sp, -sk 

with first member -s- are governed by a different rule 
from other clusters. 



a. The frequency of simplification is higher, approach- 
ing that of a categorical rule for many speakers, 

b. These are the only clusters in which final -p and 
-k are effected: that is, after nasals and liquids these 
stops are preserved intact. 



c. Pinal -sts, -^pji, -sks present special difficulties 
for ME speakers. These clusters are literally unpronounce- 
able for most individuals (see the discussion of repetition 
tests below, section 3.9)> and are resolved by a number of 
means all of which involve the loss of the stop. Thus we 
have 





Jtg. 


pi.- 14 


other 


desk 


ME: [des] 


[desoz, des:] 




test 


[tes] 


[tesez, tes:] 


[testig, tested] 


ghost 


[gos] 


[gosez, gos:] 




toast 


[tos] 


[tosez, tos:] 


[tostiq]? 


wasp 


[was] 


[wasez, wapsez, 
was: ] 
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The word ask is of course a special case, since the meta- 
thesized form aks has been inherited from Old English as 
part of a continuous and separate colloquial tradition* 
When the alternate ask xs used by NEE speakers, it follows 
the same pattern as the above. 



The problem which we face here, of course, is whether 
the final stop is present in the underlying form for NNE 
speakers, The word rest is one of several verbs which are 
of crucial importance, since they are found with inflections 
beginning with a vowel, and thus give native speakers an 
opportunity to observe the final stop, n l-2-3 testing 55 is 
a common phrase which our informants use freely, and al- 
though it may be a quotation from formal contexts, the 
basic form seems to be [testxgl* Since many of the 
— jip, words do not occur freely with suffixes beginning 

with a vowel, and the frequency of .~sC simplification is very 
high,* it is possible that many speakers grow up with under- 
lying forms without the final stop, This is one of many 
cases in wnich the data present to an NNE speaker allows 
several analyses and it is reasonable to expect children 
to come to school with one or the other, The form [gosez] 
is ambiguous: it may be derived from an underlying form 
//gOs// with normal epenthetic vowel inserted between two 
sibilants,* or it may be derived from an underlying //gOst // 
with categorical removal of the //t//,* in NNE the epenthetic 
vowel rule is plainly ordered after the -s K simplification 
rule. The example of test, and Maiifig may be enough to 
support the 3E ghost. //gOst// alternative, especially with 
a little exposure to the -£ pronunciation, (Of, 3.9,5). 



Ehe >-oC rule has the following form: 
(12) [-cont] — * (0) / [+strid] _ 



#(#) 



'*strid' L 
(X( ~V) 



We do not know enough about the effects of derivational vs, 
inflectional boundaries to specify these with much precision 
at this time,. The situation seems to be that word boundary 
ha a little influence but inflectional boundaries do: that 
is, we obtain testin g quite often, but the effect of a 
following vowel across word boundary is not great enough to 

give us more than a small percentage of £jg£ 

rather than about what ? At first glance, it may 

seem that the -es of the plural to sea [tesez] may con- 
tradict this statement, since -jgg seems to have the same 
form as -ing (both are inflectional, are separated by #, 
and have no effect on the phonetic form of the preceding 
word). However, this gives us merely one more proof that 
the underlying form of the plural suffix is //S.//, and 
that the epenthetic schwa is inserted after the -sK sim- 
plification rule. That is, at the point in the deriva- 
tion that the rule applies, we have //test#z //, and the * 
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tells us that the t is categorically eliminated. 




SE 

//test#z// 

//test#s// 



underlying form 
-sK simplification 
epenthetic schwa 
voicing assimilation 



Starting with the same underlying form, we then arrive at 
NNE [tesez] and SE [tests], with the only difference in 
the rules being the existence of the specific NNE ^rule of 
obligatory -sK simplification before sibilants. Note that 
the same result would have been obtained if the underlying 
HUE form was //tes#z// and It is only the evidence of forms 
such as [test up] which establish the underlying , 



3.2.5. !Qie_g enerql ^ t , > i_^ p,llficgtion 
data in the previous sections indicate that the general 
-t.d simplification rule is auite complex. There are a 
*reat many particular variables which influence the pro- 
cess of consonant cluster simplification in NNE, and undoubt- 
edly one could pursue the smaller effects of phonetic en- 
vironment, stress? and juncture indefinitely. As inter- 
esting as these minor influences may be from the standpoint 
of linguistic structure and linguistic change, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that there are two major con- 
straints which operate in an extremely regular fashion 
across all NNE groups: the effect of a following vowel, 
and that of a preceding morpheme boundary. Figure 3-5 
shows the regular direction of shift for all groups in 
both single and group style. 



(Dhere are two sets of lines in each diagram? the 
upper pair show the deletion of final -jbil before con- 
sonants, the lower pair before vowels. (Dhere are twenty- 
two cases, then, where the effect of a following vowel is 
to restrain the operation of the rule, and no contrary 
cases. In all but one case — the upper dotted line for 
the Cobras — the lines slope downward to the right, show- 
ing that the effect of the morpheme boundary is to reduce 
the deletion of the final -t. d : thus there are twenty- 
one cases where this relationship can be observed. There 
is also a stylistic regularity which can be noted; in 
the five cases where we contrast single and group style, 
there is more -t. d deletion before consonants in single 
than in group style. For the T-Birds and Cobras, this 
effect is reversed before vowels; the Jets, Oscar Brothers 
and working-class adults show a tendency to retain the" 
same effect before vowels. We are not concerned here 
with the stylistic shift in itself however, but with the 
fact that the fundamental relationships are repeated in 
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— — single or careful style 

•tmmiimmimummHtmi group or casual style 
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the two styles, ana that this systematic variation appears 
in the basic vernacular. 

In each groun, and in each style, the basic relations 
are preserved*, the effect of a following vowel is to re- 
duce -t,d deletion, and the effect of the morpheme bound- 
ary is in the same direction. It is this type of regular- 
ity which we term ,f systematic 11 or H inherent 11 variation 
in the ME vernacular. 

On the other hand, we have simple phonological con- 
straints: clusters show much more simplification than 
single -t, d : a following vowel reduces simplification? 
there is a slight tendency to favor voiced clusters? 
finally, we note that clusters with sonorant first mem- 
bers show less simplification than those with obstruent 
first members. On the other hand, there is a very regu- 
lar and important constraint exerted by the presence cf a 
morpheme boundary, and since there are two types of bound- 
aries, the rule must specify this precisely. 

We noted that the "ambiguous" boundaries of kep*t, 
tol+d, had less effect than a full inflectional boundary 
such as liv#ed« work#ed . We could of course specify this 
environment as 



where the notation states that a 100 /o inflectional 
boundary retards the rule to some extent, and a lesser 
effect is exerted by the "+" boundary of kep+t, However, 
this approach treats the two boundary conditions as 
completely independent, which they are not: one could 

not have both present— only one or the other. We can 
look at the boundary condition more closely in terms of 
its significance in the process of analysis of these terms 
by a hypothetical native speaker (of SE or HNE). In the 
case of work— ed, it is plain that the identification of 
the -ed suffix requires nothing more than the following 
paradigm: 



The suffix occurs in various (phonetic) forms which require 
some processing, but the stem is unaffected. Such a trans- 
parent situation is typical of such inflections as -Ay, -jLng, 
-ness , -jg£? it is symbolized by the boundary symbol #. On 
the other hand, another analytical step is required to recog- 
nize the stem ken- as "the same 11 as keen - 




present 

work#)# 

roll#)# 



past 

work#d 

roll#d 
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P£S2sai 

keop+0 

tell+0 



kep+t 

tOl+d 



Here the shortening of //e;// to/e/ to /o/ ®«st he recog- 
nized specif ically for each case? generally, . ^ 

that the — t. d suffix has an effect upon the shape of the 
stem and only after the alternations &££P~ ~ MP~> £sll" ' 
±01-' Ire learned can one recognize the morphemehoundary +. 
ft if I situation typical of derlvat if g ^oundari^ *s 
Some of the analyses required are n ft at jail ohvi 
sophisticated speakers of SE: for example, [elaf© 3 fo#n *i 
difficult for many to recognize as a relative * 

Even a systematic knowledge of the effects of the sui rx 
+y int^lescop.e [teleskoup] - ±?Rgi^py [ t ole skep i j ] is 
n^t sufficient to provide recognition of [elafenxj] with 
out some help from outside. 

We therefore regard the two boundaries as related by 
the degree of transparency of analysis ^2 two 

flectional boundary # may he regarded °L tw 

derivational boundaries + and +, each rial 

the recognition of the analysis. Ihe the 
which occurs after a + oounaary contributes pa . 
material needed to identify the s emant J® *1®“®“? J?f * " S all 
signalled? after a # boundary, the suffix contributes six 

of the information required. Therefore the ..os s of ^for- 
mation after a # boundary is greater than aft e 
ary. (One might think at first that the loss is 
but it must be remembered that there are 
guistic and extra-linguistic signals involved, for exam 
fie adverbs of time, ygfiMsflay » which signal the same 

past tense meaning as ox the ^ us^ref erring 

which the form is embedded as a P rete ^ t n ° 1 ?^rinfo?mation 
to a past event. Therefore only a part of the inf a ti \ 
is lost in any case by the operation of -jbil simplification. ; 

We therefore construct the -j uA simplification rule 
as follows: 



(is) 



•cont 

•grave 

•nas 

•comp 

-t, d 



w / 



c^cons 
4 obstr 



t(+) $(+) 



£ voice 



■i?< 



•v) 



She rule applies only to apical stops -±jJ. and not to the 
palatal or compact stops 5, J, since belch and Ml££ 
unaffected just as hel p, bulb . aMJs and )igng are. Ihe most 
important effect, of course, is that a consonant precede 
the -t . d— that is, that we are dealing with a cluster. 
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ThQ second or 0 effect is the influence of a following 
vowel; anything which is a vow® 1 favors the J^ 1 ®* 

The third and fourth effects are the morpheme boundaries 
discussed above which disfavor the rule, hext are two 
relatively minor constraints which we have not illustrated 
by Quantitative evidence; if the cluster is voiced? the 
rule is favored somewhat, and if a sonorant precedes, the 
rule is not favored as strongly as if an °^ s J ru * n ^ 
cedes. It is obvious that we do not have data here to 
investigate thoroughly all of the relations of order among 
these effects; these are gross effects which have not 
been resolved into independent components as we shall do 
with the copula contraction and deletion rules of section 
3.4, The one relationship of order with which we shall 
be deeply concerned is that which holds between the follow* 
ing vowel and the preceding morpheme boundary--the char- 
acteristic phonological and grammatical constraints, A 
simplified form of the rule would consider just these two, 

(14) -t, d ( 0 ) / [+cons] ^ (#) — <*(~V) 



QJhese tv/o constraints are displayed regularly in Figure 
3-5, which shows the effect of a following vowel and 
preceding morpheme boundary for all HNE groups in both 
group (or casual) and single (or careful) styles, 
that for all cases the direction of the effect is marked 
and consistent, and it is duplicated in both styles, The 
order of the two constraints is not as consistent , this 
higher-order relationship is illustrated by the cross- 
products— that is, the cases where one effect is favor- 
able and the other is not. In most cases the phonological 
constraint is predominant; in a few cases, it is the 
grammatical effect of the morpheme boundary which is • 



In earlier studies* it was shown that in the most 
spontaneous NME vernaoular, the phonological constraint 
was predominant (labov 1966b, CEE 3091) and that white 
speakers contrasted most sharply with Negro speakers in 
the reversal of these two effects. Furthermore, we 
showed when a Negro speaker switched from a style suit- 
able for face-to-face interaction with a white inter- 
viewer to the Intimate style used in her own family, she 
reversed the order of these constraints dramatically to 
favor the phonological constraint and reduce the role 
of the past tense morpheme boundary. In the discussion 
*'f reading -£& given below, we will be concerned with 
the relative positions of these two variable constraints. 



Figure 3-5 shows the predominance of the phonologi- 
cal constraint for all groups except the Jets. It has 
already been stated that the most systematic exemplar 
of the vernacular structure is to be found in the records 
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of spontaneous group interaction, or in casual or intimate 
speech. In the case of the T-Birds, the Cohras, the Oscar 
Brothers, and the working-class adults, it is clear that 
the phonological constraint is far more predominant in 
casual style than in careful style. In fact, the cross- 
products of the Cohras, Oscar Brothers and adults are 
actually reversed in moving from the more careful style 
to the spontaneous vernacular, These results justify 
our placing the (~V) constraint as in rule (14;. 



3.2,6, The oast tens e in MB . Various forms of the 
rules discussed above may result in a weakening of the 
status of the -eg suffix, especially if the variable 
constraints of a "preceding boundary conditions are lower 
down in the hierarchy than shown here. However, this is 
not to say that the category of the past tense is weak 
in ME. It is only the regular verbs which are affected. 
The great majority of verbs in text occurrence are irregu 
lar, and these show the past tense forms. 



In this respect, ME is sharply differentiated 

from the English spoken in Jamaica or Trinidad, where the 
irregular pasts gave , and i ?. Q_ l<l do not occur. An ME speak- 
er says 1 gave it to him , I told him ? not 1 give it to 
him, I tell him . Those familiar with WHS may feel "in- 
tuitively" that ME uses the historical present freely; 
the very frequent use of "say" for the past adds to this 
impression, and the use of regular verbs without an audible 
-ed suffix reinforces it. Furthermore, the weakness of 
the preterit-perfect distinction leads to the general no- 
tion that the ME past tense is weak on the semantic level. 



Careful observation of ME narrators shows that nothing 
could be further from the case. The simple past is used 
much more uniformly than in WNS; Negro narrators do not 
use the historical present to any significant degree. If 
one considers such common verbs as give , tell , keep, sell, 
be, go# leave , etc., it immediately becomes apparent 
that NNE uses the past where WNS might use the present. 

A typical ME narrative reads like this: 

See- he knocked me down, 

and I got up, L x 

and he start pickin’ on me at first. 

He had came over 

when they was buildin' it, 
and we was playin’ in the park. 

So he came over 
and he had — 
he hit me. 

So I walked away from him. 



4 



So he kept botherin' me. 

So I went walked around the monkey race 
tryln' to get away. 

So I got sick and tired of runnin' away from him. 

I hit him in the jaw. 

So we went up on the sidewalk, 

and we start fightln', [n, N.Y.O., #424] 



A WNS speaker might substitute present forms £° r ® a0 ^ ®£ 
these irregular preterits? but we find that this is a rare 

usage in NHE, 

3.2.7. issflias ms. -rt matt*, 
formal styles of speech as they affect -jhjl simplificatxo 
is focused upon more than the general pattern of sociolin- 
guistic shifting. We are concerned with the effect of this 
rule upon reading performance*— not merely with as 

the translation of printed symbols into sounds, hut with 
reading as the more fundamental process of translating graphic 
symbols into the meaningful signals intended by the writer. 

She suffix lies on a phonological-grammatical intersec- 
tion which is especially suitable for 

of NHE structure with the speaker f s ability to decipher these 
meaningful signals over discontinuous text. 



It is clear that alphabetic skills are not sufficient 
for this purpose. Word-by-word decipherment of the text 
is not equivalent to the task of reading* which requires 
the perception of discontinuous signals, and the transfer 
of meaning from one section of the text to another. 

She existence of the -t.d simplification rules (12-14) 
makes it obvious that one cannot tell by an NNE reader's 
pronunciation of regular verbs whether or not he has per- 
formed the task of reading -ggr-M iat is, translated the 
-efl on the printed page into the abstract notion "Past". 

In 3.10 we discuss the general need for a distinction 
between "mistakes in pronunciation" and "mistakes in read- 
ing", for in general, we find that teachers of reading have 
not gone beyond the surface productions of speakers in analyz- 
ing their oral reading. Here we confine ourselves to the 
analysis of the reading of 



We rely upon the unique homograph £eacl in order to dis- 
cover ^ether or not the reader has succeeded in analyzing 
~ed. There is no other word in English in which the pro- 
nunciation alone signals the difference between "Present" 
and "Past". 



In order to use read to test the reader's ability to 
decipher the -M suffix, it is first necessary to be sure 
that he (1) knows the two readings of the homograph rqM 
and (2) can use adverbial signals of past or present time 
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to determine the correct reading. Nine sentences were used 
in our reading for Q— HAR— PA and most of Q— HAR— TA: 



1. last month X read five hooks. 

2. Som read all the time. 

3. So... X sold my soul to the devil. 

4. When I passed hy, I read the posters. 

5. Don't you dare hit your dear little brother.' 

6. When I liked a story, I read every word. 

7. Shey cost a nickel yesterday, hut today they cost 
a dims. 

8. Now X read and write better than Alfred does. 

9 . X looked for trouble when I read the news. 

Sentences 4, 6 and 9 were designed to examine the reader’s 
competence in deciphering the -M suffix on the printed page* 
It is obvious from the preceding discussion that one cannot 
use the pronunciation of the NNE speaker* as he is reading 
aloud* in order to decide whether he is reading properly. 
(This is, of course, a fundamental question for teachers of 
reading— to distinguish between differences in pronuncia- 
tion, governed by such rules as (12-14 ) t actual mis- 
takes in reading— that is, failure to decipher the meaning 
’past tense* from the printed -M on the page.* 

We utilize the unique homograph for this purpose 

in sentences 4 , 6 and 9» If the reader has correctly read 
the suffix, he will transfer the past tense meaning to 
the verb read in the next clause and pronounce that word 
[red]. If not, he will pronounce it either [rid] or [red] — 
most likely the former, since it is the more common form. 
(Therefore success in tnis task would be signalled by the 
pronunciation [red] in all three of the test sentences. 

(There are “several other # factors which may interfere 
here with the direct interpretation of the results. It is 
possible that the reader, will decipher *past*, but not re- 
member it when he comes to the next clause. (The distance 
between the two was made as short as possible for that 
reason. (The reader may, of course, have no ability to 
transfer meanings in general, and in particular, he may 
not be able to do this for tense signals. In order to check 
these points, we included sentences 1, 2 and 8. In sen- 
tence 1, the reader uses the pas*u tense signal last month, 
to derive the correct pronunciation [red]? in sentence 
8, he uses the adverb now to yield [rid]. Sentence 2 is 
more difficult? even SE speakers sometimes do not use this 
unmarked context to give an automatic pronunciation [red], 
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and NNE speakers are particularly confused because in the 
present they do not have a third singular -£, (Therefore 
fl (Tom [rid] all the time” is a perfectly normal NNE sentence. 
In any case, we would expect that readers who could interpret 

correctly in context would get sentences 1 and 8 with- 
out difficulty. 

It is also possible that the reader does not know that 
there are two reading pronunciations of read . Any case 
where the reader always said [rid] or always said [red] was 
therefore set aside. 



We will attempt to answer three questions which arise 
in connection with this exploration of ~ed: 

(1) What is the over-all level of performance 
of NNE readers on this task? 

(2) How does the reading of -qd compare with 
other reading skills? 

(3) What is the relation between the reading of 
and the rules for -1*1 simplification given in 

the section above? 



(The first two questions can be approached through a 
comparison of over-all reading performance as reflected 
in Metropolitan Heading Achievement (Test; the reading of 
sentences 4> 6 and 9? and the reading of sentences 1, 2 
and 8, We obtained full school records on 46 of the boys 
we interviewed, Ip including members of all of the groups 
we studied, some marginal and some isolated individuals. 

It must be borne in mind that reading oerformanee as a whole 
for these subjects is very poor, particularly of the peer- 
group members. (The range of Metropolitan reading scores 
is therefore quite limited, and the great majority are in 
levels 3, 4 and 5; irrespective of age or grade. However, 
there are definite differences in reading scores, which 
correlate fairly well with reading scores constructed for 
our own sentences, and with Gray‘s Oral Heading (Test. 17 
(The upper line of Figure 3-6 shows the relation between 
the correct reading of sentences 1, 2 and 8 and reading 
score: the level begins quite high, and moves upward with 
over-all advance in reading. However, the lower line shows 
that the ability to use -ed as a context for the past tense 
reading of read starts at a much lower level, moves down, 
and in general, shows no improvement. (There has been no 
learning in regard to the reading of -qd, even while other 
reading skills have been acquired to an e ant. 



E gfl dAa&Jtha z<& ta g , -m 

£Ul§. Since the basic outlines of the - t,$ simplification 
rule hold for all of the NNE speakers, we must examine the 
internal structure of the rule if we are to see any connection 
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Rig, 3 -6* Correlation between Metro- 
politan Reading Test scores and reading 
of the suffix for 46 HUE speakers 




N; 12 13 14 « 3 3 

Upper line: °/o correct for sentences 1,2 and 8 
lower line: °/o correct for sentences 4> 5 and 9 
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correctly, and it is not correlated with membership in any 
one group. In order to obtain a larger base for the study 
of -M reading, we compared the readings 
to the treatment of -t « d in speech for a set ox 49 inuxvici 
uals, including 17 ttolated individuals from the same area, 

*v* 

. Cross-products were examined by comparing (KD ) and 
(KD; in the group sessions, in the speech of single inter- 
views* and in reading other text besides the sentences used 
above. For each individual, therefore, there were three 
opportunities to compare these critical sub-variables, in 
each case, if data was available for comparison, there were 
three possibilities: 



The results of this study are shown in Table 3-8 a. In only 
one group of readers was (o) the dominant case: that is, 

only for this group was the effect of the morpheme boundary 
greater than the effect of a following vowel in holding back 
the operation of the -t,d deletion rule. This group was the 
relatively small group of seven subjects who read the three 
sentences 4, 6 and 9 perfectly, deciphering correctly the 
past tense meaning of -ed and transferring it to the pro- 
nunciation of read. 






c. kd v > kd* 

* mm '■ p 
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TABLE 3-8 a 

PREDOMINANCE OP GRAMMATICAL OVER PHONOLOGICAL CONSTRAINTS 
ON -±,£ DELETION VS. SUCCESS IN READING THE -£& SUPPIX 



No. of sentences with past tense 
Value of phonological- meaning derived from -jtd suffix 



grammatical cross pro- 
ducts in three styles 


0/3 


1/2 


zL S 


a/a 


kdL, < 

mm 


KD k 

P 


15 


18 


7 


5 


KD V s* 
mm 


KD k 

P 


9 


9 


6 


2 


kdL, > 

mm 


KD k 

P 


13 


7 


3 


9 


N: 




16 


17 


10 


6 



TABLE 3- 8b 

CONSISTENCY OP GRAMMATICAL CONSTRAINT ON -£,£ 
DELETION VS. SUCCESS IN READING THE -M SUPPIX 



No. of. sentences 
4'p 6, 9 with past 
tense meaning cor 
rectlv derived 



No. of suh- categories in which 
the grammatical constraint on 
deletion appeared as 



KP > 
mm 







0/3 


52 


18 


13 


1/3 


41 


23 


22 


2/3 


16 


15 


5 


3/3 


25 


7 


0 



Av. reading scores: 0/3 - 4.7, 1/3 - 4.6; 2/3 - 4.7; 

3/3 - 4.7 
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We are still dealing with a rather weakly determined 
and fluctuating effect, and more precise data would he 
helpful, These can he obtained hy comparing the operation 
of the rule (14) for and in as many comparable sub- 
categories as possible, She largest body of data for each 
individual is the single interview, and within this data 
we can make such a comparison in the following sub-categor- 
ies: 



(a.) 


(VD) 


vowel preceding the -joJ 


(b. ) 


(ID) 


underlying % preceding 


(c.) 


(sD) 


a, preceding 


(a.) 


(K°D) 


other voiceless consonant preceding 



We can also study the data from 
(e.) Group sessions 

(f.) Reading of text other than sentences discussed 
above 

(g, ) Reading of word lists and minimal pairs 

The data in the last three categories is too limited to 
allow the detailed breakdown of the single interviews. 

But in each of the seven sub-categories, above, we can make 
a separate comparison of (KD*^) vs. (KD*) and (KD^) vs. (K3 

There are thus fourteen possible points of comparison, 
although the data does not provide a definite answer in all 
of them for most of the 49 subjects. Table 3-6b shows the 
results: we find that there is one group for which there 
were no cases at all of the grammatical constraint reversed 
so that < KDpj the group of speakers who were able to 

decipher the past tense meaning of -ed three out of three 
times. 

It was observed above that the constraint of a pre- 
ceding morpheme boundary operates uniformly upon almost 
every individual and upon every group. The totals of 
Table 3-8bshow that this is indeed a very strong tendency 
even in such small sub-categories as (a-g) above. It was 
reversed in only 17 °/o of these cases. By contrast, 

Table 3-8a shows no such clear-cut orientation towards the 
ordering of the cross-products KD ^ and KD|, although we 

have seen that individual groups do lean strongly in one 
direction or another. Table 3-Sb clearly demonstrates, then, 
that the grammatical constraint of rule (14) is most firmly 
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fixed in the behavior of that sub-group which ^©ads the 
~ed suffix most competently, She second best sub-group, 

^ho read the -ed suffix 2 out of 3 times, did not do as 

well— in fact, there are no clear-cut differences between 

any of the other groups. One would notexpect 

regular distribution across the 0/3, x / 3 » 2/3 groups, since 

guessing might produce any °^ hese .^ e ^® 

knows that there are two readings of the homograph xfifift * 

If the reader has a firm grasp of the fact ^roauce 

signals the past tense, then he should be able to ^®P^° du 

the pronunciation [red] in all three 

9, for it was shown in Figure 3-6 that the ability to 

transfer a past tense meaning : in general to the 

tion of read runs far ahead of the ability to decipher and 

decode the signal. 

From the last line of (Cable 3-8b, it is again evident 
that there is no correlation between general reading 
and the ability to decipher the -,§d suffix as a signal or 
the past tense, (Dhis finding strengthens our inference 
that it is the form of a specific linguistic rule rather 
than a general deciphering capacity which differentiates 
the four groups of speakers, 

Sable 3-8bhas significance for our general understand- 
ing of the process of reading, for it shows that the pr©©©©© 
of deciphering signals on the printed page can be controlled 
bv underlying linguistic rules of an abstract nature. Sut 
these findings have even greater significance fo * 
standing of linguistic structure and the nature of linguistic 
rules. We have provided behavioral evidence to support 
independently the body of data which lies behind rule (14) • 
Wote P bhat the 3/3 group did not show the command o- the 
-ed meaning by an invariant refusal to delete the 
in tried., passed or xsllssU on the contrary, the deletion 
of this final consonant is not uncommon in their speech 
patterns. Iheir competence is shown in the fine-grained 
adjustment they make in the frequency with which 
is deleted when it forms a part of the stem, and when it 
is a past tense signal. 

Comparison with white non-s t andard speakera . If 
the findings of Sables 3-8 a and b have any explanatory 
value in dealing with reading difficulties, it must follow 
that speakers of other English dialects, w ^° «5 € , ive n 
ent - t . d deletion rules, should have less difficulty with 
sentences 4* 5 snd 9# We c&n make such a comparison through 
the records of the white Inwood group, which was included 
in the over-all investigation reported here to allow us 
to contrast white working-class peer groups in Manhattan 
with Negro peer groups. 
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She Inwood groups are located in upper Manhattan, in 
a neighborhood where the chief contact of white with Negro 
hoys is in school. In the residential neighborhoods, the 
Inwood hoys belong to namedgroupsandinf ornal-hangout 
croups which are entirely white: it would he out ox xne 
question for any Negroes to he included. ^9 As noted in 2 r 1. 
the paradigm of group study described abo^ * P " 

adolescent Inwood group, comparable to the ^hunderh irdi s, 
and an adolescent group, comparable to a sub-group oi 
the Jets. There were four members in each group, includ- 
ing two pairs of older and younger brothers— a common 
pattern in the Jet and Cobra areas as well. 

She -t.d deletion pattern of the Inwoodgroups oper- 
ates at a considerably lower level than for the ME groups. 

Both the pre-adolescent and adolescent groups show approx 
imately the same level, at about 30 Table 

3-5, which may be summed up in the following aggregate 

figures: 





(KD k ) 
' mm' 


( kd L 

' mn 


) (KB* ) 

v P 


(KDp) 


ratio of deleted 
to total -t«_4 
forms 


93/138 


8/45 


8/34 


2/62 


per cent 
deletion 


67 


19 


23 


03 


This pattern may be described by 


rule 


(15): 





(15) t,d — * (0) / [+cons]0< 1 (#) 



cx 2 (~v) 



with the grammatical and phonological constraints both 
shown as c< , but with a lower input variable k than for 
the ME groups. It is worth noting that this is Quite 
close to the pattern of middle-class Negro speakers? our 
sample of twenty middle-class residents of the midu 
income Lenox Terrace and Riverton apartment on East 145th 
Street shows a pattern such as the following: 







( KD mm) 


(KD V ) 
v mm' 


(KDj) 


(KBp) 


ratio of 
to total 
forms 


deleted 
-t td 


52/76 


4/27 


7/39 


5/39 


per cent 
deletion 




69 


15 


18 


13 
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Both patterns represent strong constraints upon the 
deletion rule, so that the great majority of deleted -t*£ f s 
are in monomorphemic stems before consonants, where they 
are most easily reconstructed. 

The reading of the Inwood groups was considerably better 
than the ME groups, although several of the pre-adoles- 
cents were poor readers (one refused to read altogether}, 

(Che pre-adolescents did not do at all well in reading the 
-ed suffix; none of the three who read the nine sentences 
gave the correct pronunciation of .gaafl as [red], (Chis 
suggests that there is an inherent difficulty in reading 
the suffix for boys of the 9~13 year old range, and 
that the consonant cluster patterns of the pre-adoles- 
cent ME groups only partly explain their behavior in 
reading. However, the results with the teen-age Inwood 
groups were quite different than with the Jets and Cobras, 
(Dhree of the four read sentences 4, 6 and 9 perfectly. 

Of the twenty-three ME adolescents, only three did so. 

The comparison is striking; 

0/3. 1/3 « 2/3 2Z2 

Inwood TA 1 3 

Jets and 20 3 

Cobras 



Table 3-8bindicates that over-all reading level does 
not account for differences in the reading of the -M suf- 
fix. This comparison of adolescent Negro and white speak- 
ers confirms the conclusion that the variable rule for 
■t. d deletion is a controlling factor in this aspect of read- 
ing performance, 2'0 



3,2.8. Social 8trat,if loatlO.n-Qf’-lKBl . So far, we 
have discussed only the major outlines of the (KD) variable 
for the central groups of ME speakers— that is, the ver- 
nacular pattern which is bert exemplified in the excited 
speech of group sessions, and which is modified only slight- 
ly in the more careful speech of single interviews. Table 
3-9 shows a wider range of data, including more formal 
styles and speakers outside of the basic vernacular. Since 
(KD) seems to be a continuous variable with inherent and 
systematic variation, it seems quite likely that it would 
be sensitive to the kind of sociolinguistic stratification 
which was observed in 3.1 for (r) and (dh). 

The basic pattern of the two major constraints is pre- 
served in all styles for all speakers or groups of speakers 
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TABLE 3-9 

SOCIAL AND STYLISTIC STRATIFICATION OF (KD) SIMPLIFICATION 
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as shown In (Table 3-9 . Stylistic and social stratifies- 
tioncan therefore he observed in two directions: (a) the 

absolute numerical level of the var xshles, an ^ 
cross products which show the ordering of c>< [ 

It was noted above that only one of the MB peer 
groups showed that the effect of the morpheme boundary 
fas equal to that of the following vowel— the ^ v -<2 
nattem is unique to the Jets. (Dhe lames also show 
this pattern, as well as the lower working class group 
raised in the North, and the middle class adults in 
their casual speech at the lowest level of all. bo 

gSaSt.Ve rt 5J»»* » H °f Ji,,” 

opposed to about 50 per cent for the others 3 US J “®“ 
tioned Xn careful speech, the middle class adults 
go further and actually reverse the position of the two 
Salor constraints: the grammatical constraint becomes 

primary°lnd the effect of a following vowel secondary. 

§nly one other adult group shows this Pattern, and then 
only in careful speech also: the upper i a 

Northern working class. Among ,fc3:ie y0U ^!,v^ hiqqo Lames”, 
reversal only in one small sub-group, mark (Thunder- 
(These are the boys in the same project as the fhunder 
birds, who are especially marked in not belonging to 
dominant peer group of the building. 

We can accord special significance to 
and social marker, since it is the c ^sracteristi 

SE pattern. As noted in our f 8 ? f ^viTpf 
Negro adults (labov 1966d, ORP 3091), this is the «hief 
difference between the two groups: for whites, 1 the gram 

matical constraint is 04, and the phonological effect is 
Os We noted that the dramatic shift of Lolly •> 
movingfrom casual speech with a white interviewer to in- 
timate family speech over the telephone, displayed his 
same fundamental shift in rule structure, 
shift in relations of the variables is shown nere Dy vne 

Northern, upper working class group, who ’ tlvga 

to The middle class group, on the other hand, makes 

a less radical shift from«i,«g to« lf (f 2 . 

(Turning away from the relationsofthevariablesto 
the actual level of the input, we see that the level 01 
(KD) before consonants with monomorphemes is ex ^®? el3r p 
Vi-? crVi -in ail ffrouns in anv style of connected speech. Bor 
Sf uier croups it is well above 90 per cent simplifica- 
tion^ (The onlv groups which show a lower figure are middle 
class adults with an index of 79 in AandgO inland the 
Northern lower working class group which also de cl i e 
careful speech. The white J»wood group 

same high values as any of the NNE peer rhia most 

than two-thirds of the clusters are simplified in this most 

favored position. 
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Returning to the peer groups, we note that only the 
lames show a significant decline of (KD ) before con- 
sonants in reading — dropping down from 97 to 77. 

(This is characteristic of both the VDC interviews and 
the isolated individuals in 1390 5th Ave.) On the whole, 
there is very little change in reading style for the peer 
groups, as far as the pattern and level of consonant clus- 
ter simplification is concerned. The simplification of 
past tense clusters before vowels — the lowest values in 
speech — is not particularly low in reading style. Por 
all groups, the past tense clusters show vrery little sim- 
plification in style D, the reading of isolated word lists. 
Paced with the word passed ? most speakers pronounce the 
-j| to produce au [stj cluster, even more often than they 
pronounce it in speech when they say passed , out . The only 
group which shows any degree of simplification of (KD ) in 
word lists is the Southern lower working class group, p 
which is also highest for (KD^) in this style. 

On the whole, the (KD) variable does not show as reg- 
ular a pattern of social and stylistic stratification as 
some of the other phonological variables. The basic pat- 
terns are relatively stable; the two main points for both 
social and stylistic shifting are (l) the downward shift 
in (KD ) before consonants, in moving from group to single 
style; p this appears in the Thunderbirds, the Cobras, the 
Jets, the middle class adults, and the Northern sections 
of the working class (but not the Southern sections or the 
Inwood groups;; and ( 2 ) the downward shift in the number 
of (KD T clusters simplified in style D. The result of the 
first shift is the change in the relationship of the vari- 
ables which marks the difference between NNE and adult 
white style; note that the behavior of the Inwood group 
makes us suspect that the same change may be operating in 
white working class youth, and that this shift towards the 
recognition of the grammatical variable is fairly general 
in non-standard English, as the speaker grows older. The 
second shift is characteristic of all NNE peer groups, and 
of course white peer groups will show this as well; it is 
another aspect of the recognition of the grammatical status 
of the -ed. 

The most significant fact about (KD ) is not behavior 
in formal style, or this shift, but rather the low level 
of simplification of past tense clusters before a vowel in 
the great bulk of single interviews. Except for the pre- 
adolescents, only the Southern group shows a sizeable de- 
gree of simplification in this most favored position for 
clusters. The others keep to a level below ten per cent, 
as a rule. Of course in all cases and all styles, speakers 
demonstrate their knowledge of the underlying forms by sim- 
plifying clusters less when they contain a morpheme boun- 
dary than when they do not, and less when they occur before 
a vowel than when they do not. 
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3.2.9. q yr?; , ’" nT T a,vl: ' lon of ~ ed - Onemeasurecfthe 
speaker's internal knowledge of a grammat ical form if 3 the 

consistency with which he uses it in -1 lnflec- 

«vm Y»nyirnp2i*fc As W6 shall iejgg in dGalin^ wivh un 

tions, there are several SE grammatical ^°rms whicheimpy 

do not exist in NNE; although speakers learn from contact 

with other dialects that such inflections ®^ 8 "» 

never certain of quite where to use them, and the aY)A 

is a series of sporadic and irregular ^^ r ?°^^xarities^ d 
no consistent pattern emerges. A few such irreguiarii: 
annear with the copula, hut not enough to disturb tne Basic 
pattern? 1 In the else of the past tense morphemes, we find 
few such irregularities of placement in our data. 

. ‘ns'Lg.atiSio’^, 

?“S.£ « (20.) K . do n 't >3^ 

(discussed in 3.3), we have several cases of hyper u. 



(151) ...hut it did tasted like chicken. [35, S.O 



• t 
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(there are other cases of the -M suffix being ^instances 
non-finite form. 21 (The same speaker^did use two instanc 

of another type of "hypercorrect form: 

(15") X loveded [lAvded] thatJ 
(15"') I loveded to fight... 

Hypercorrection is typically an individual matter, and the 
sporadic and irregular character of its distrihution reflects 

the fact that these forms are not oeatrolled l»y lech^omSn- 
lanmaere. in the sense of a grammar used by a speecn commu« 
ityf^fhe same speaker i’s unique among^our^inf orm an s ^ 
penchant for hyper-past forms. She also said ijaflHAo- 

thraw them down, and ~ m ' 

outside of any regular NNE pattern. 

(Ehe hvperoorrection of loveded is typically a 
used by pre-adolescent youth in reading. We ^ av ® "° 
than half a dozen such cases in the readingsofth .... 
sentences, but we find that most teachers are quite familiar 

them since thev are not infreq.uent m the oral reaaing 
of ^ grades chool 6 children . We find such forms as p^afliM 

[pasted] and lilcedM [laikted] from pre-adolescent youbh, 
including two Puerto Ricans. 

(Dhese forms are not ,, hypercorrect H in the 
(15'): they are not cases of an 'being oc _ 

wrong environment in the gross sense, si “°® + ^ lieS m he ° seem 
cur only when the regular past is appropriate. They seem 
to represent a "double" past, comparable to the double 
(or "triple") plural in childrens, or double possessive in 
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mines. The speakers vie not seem to recognize that the first 
ft]” stands for” the past, and they add another past tense 
morpheme — 'in this case the allomorph [ed] which is formally 
appropriate after Speakers are behaving as if the clus- 

ter is -kt and not -Jsgfl, so that [pxkt, psest, laiktj are 
taken as the stems of verbs, # The traditional view is that # 
this is the result of analogical sets such as the following. 




phonetic form 

[a?k] 

’sektod] 

’pik] 

^pikted] 



jaaje^lyijag .tpxa 

act 

act#d 

pict 

pict#d 



A second alternative which would account for [pxkted] and 
[parted] is that the reduplication of the suffix is part of 
a recursive process which breaks up difficult consonant clus- 
ters* in a wav analogous to the resolution of gh&§Ad as 
[govstsososesj, discussed in 3.9 below in the data on memory 
tests, 550 But this type of recursion occurs only under 
great stress, as we will see, and the pjLs ML&S l forms occur 
even in natural speech, as in (l5 fl ) and (15 ,M ). Purtner- 
more, we never get more than one extra 



The third possibility is that the re-analysis does not 
consist of setting up a new base form pis!-, but rather set- 
ting up an alternate suffix on ^be basis of .sap 

tested . attoppjbafty .actM . 




phonetic form 

’ask] 

sektod] 

pik] 

.piktod] 



ack 

ack#ted 

pick 

picketed 



This is the converse of the analysis given above, relying 
upon the fact that final [t] in monomorphemic forms occurs 
less than ten per cent of the time, and that it is frequent- 
ly dropped before a following vowel. Thus we do get forms 
such as jmL A33&3&' and p^Bl^gkt... Ql^lQPJs » which support 
re-analysis (B), but we do not get which would 

support re-analysis (A) . Thus the young KNE speaker forms 
the hypotnesis that there are alternative suffixes, #d - 
parallel perhaps to b ~ J ~ 



The data as a whole plainly does not support such an 
hypothesis, for there is no conditioning factor which would 
explain the appearance of one form rather than another, and 
in at least half the cases of pmfc, Jgi before a vowel, 

one can hear the -± of the stem emerging. Therefore it is 
natural that most speakers quickly abandon this hypothesis, 
and their underlying forms inevitably conform to the adult 
model, common to both NNE and SE. 



3.2*10. The relation of v ariable _ rul - e . s 
competence . Hypercorrection is a process which can be ana- 
lyzed and understood, but it stands outside the normal opera- 
tion of linguistic rules: it is not typically rule-governed 

behavior. In this report, we are interested in describing 
the fundamental set of rules which reflect the vernacular 
NNE pattern as used by the entire speech community. The 
regularities inherent in tables 3^ 6, 7, 9 show that there 

is systematic and inherent variation within this rule- 
governed behavior. {Cable 3-9 confirms the fact that 

every sub-group within the community, in every style, obeys 
the two major constraints upon the -i,,d simplification rule: 
the effects of (l) a following vowel and (2) a preceding 
morpheme boundary. We will not encounter, anywhere in this 
report, a more regular example of systematic variation. It 
is therefore appropriate to review here the question of the 
theoretical status of variable rules, and their relation to 
"linguistic competence" as commonly conceived. 

One view of the matter might be that such variation in 
the realization of clusters is not an aspect of the speakers 1 
competence of knowledge of the language, but merely a matter 
of "performance" variation— some difficulty in articulating 
or perceiving the clusters in certain positions. As far as 
the effect of a following vowel is concerned, there is a 
certain plausibility in this argument. In the next section, 
we will see that re-assignment of final consonants to the be- 
ginning of the next syllable is a regular process of surface 
phoneticsj final clusters are indeed less difficult to arti- 
culate before following vowels as a result of this process. 

But there is no obvious connection between the notion of "per- 
formance" and the effect of a preceding morpheme boundary. 

Io attribute the effect of a morpheme boundary to the 
limitations of performance, one would have to argue in a 
very complex way: that competent speakers normally overcome 

the articulatory difficulty of clusters when a past tense 
morpheme is involved. . .that in some way, their desire to re- 
present this morpheme interacts with the performance of arti- 
culation to increase the effort devoted to it. When we con- 
sider that this is only a variable relation exhibited by NHE 
speakers, rather than an absolute rule, we would have to say 
that there is a corresponding "semantic" difficulty which re- 
duces the level of awareness of the morpheme, and therefore 
the amount of desire and the amount of extra effort devoted 
to overcoming articulatory difficulty. The entire argument 
plainly suffers from an excess of unobservable constructs. 

If, however, we should follow this logic, and take the 
step backward of removing the variable rules and constraints 
from the representation of competence of the native speaker, 
we would then have only three options with which to account 
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for the data underlying our earlier concept of , that is, 
the proportion of cases for which the rule actually operates: 

0 the rule does not apply at all 

- the rule applies optionally, in "free variation" 

1 the rule applies categorically, in all cases 

We can then construct an abstract model of the application of 
the consonant cluster simplification rule to various "ideal" 
and "homogeneous" speech communities (Chomsky 1965:3). In- 
stead of the variables (KD ), etc., we have subcategories 
defined by the categorical environments /£,_##£ , etc. Ihus 
the application of the rule may be described by the follow- 
ing rough abstractions from the data for the various dia- 
lects we have been considering. [SIB; standard literary 
English; SOB: standard colloquial English] 



environment 



dialect 


K__##K 




K#_##K 




11 SEE" 


0 


0 


0 


0 


"SOB" 




0 


0 


0 


"WHS" 


M 




0 


0 


»ME(a) " 




r* 






"NNE(b) » 


1 






0 


»ME(c)» 


1 


1 


1 


1 



These asaigninoixts of 0, 1 the Quotation 

the nearest available category, as va JL repre- 
marks: Only "MB (a) "is an accurate if somewhat vague repre 

sentation of Table 3-9a. These symbols then stat e that the 
consonant cluster simplification rule is in free variation 
for all subcatogories. 

It must be pointed out that the speaker^ knowledge of 
the subcategories is preserved in the underlying 
tion. There is only a limited amount of hypercorrection , 
as we shall see in 3.5., much of this is due to aruleoftense 
transportation. "ME (a)" does not obiiteratethefaotthat 
speakers know that -ed is used in past tense context. How- 
ever, we lose a veryTmportant aspect of competence when we 

lose the variable constraint of 9 ?S r J?' e ‘' le nfl nr , v 

imply that the speaker behaves as if the morpheme boundary 
made no difference as if there were no more semantic conse- 

quences to the Sols, of £ed than to the loss of a monomorphemic 
-t. v/e might therefore’ attempt an abstraction such as NNE(b) , 
which elevates the first subcategory to 1, and lowers ^.Last 
to 0 ; as we have indicated in the discussion of 3.2.8, there is 
some justification for this in the data. By such a step we can 
claim to have registered a distinction 
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between monomorphemic and past tense In both cases; before 
consonants, the speaker opposes a monomorphemic X to a past 
tense ~, and before vowels, a monomorphemic - to a past 
tense 0, Thus we can make optimal use of our limited con- 
ventions. 



But there are more than a few weaknesses of such an 
abstraction as "NNE(b)". In the first place, it fails to 
distinguish between the "1" assigned to the monomorphemic 
K##K category and the "1" which must be assigned to such 
trulv categorical rules of ME as the vocalization of final 
r or the distribution of negative concord within the clause 
Twhlch is variable for all WNS speakers but constant in ME 
(see 3.6 below)). It seems to be inevitable that fora 
given sot of twenty K clusters, an ME speaker will 

preserve one or two. We might account for this fluctuation 
by positing "dialect mixture" of "ME(b)" with "WNS". 



"ME(b)" + "WNS" 

1 +0 



performance 



Such dialect mixture is usually shown by rapid and 
table oscillations, corresponding to the sort of evidence on 
(Z) which we will present in 3,3. Such a mixture is »ot 
systematic in it self*- -’the speaker is represented as osciXia— 
ting unaccountably, within sentences or phrases, irom one 
system to another. The extremely regular patterns of 
do not, however, conform to the irregular and sporadic char- 
acter of such dialect mixture. And if we should accept 
this notion, we have not accounted as yet for the appearance 
of the ~ notation in is this "free variation" 

caused by dialect mixture a** well, and if so, by wnax cia 
lect? More seriously, what would account for ^he observe 
freouency of simplification in K# — #&V, which is shown in 
"MEfb)" as 0, but shows a sizeable percentage in our data. 

Both of these questions can be answered by positing 
another abstraction, "ME(c)" in which therule applies cate- 
gorically in all environments. Then the abstraction 

"ME(b)» represents dialect mixture of the original anu 
homogeneous "NNE(c)" and the abstraction labelled "WNS". 

Thus dialect mixture yields 



K_J*#K 

Jf it 

**/r mmmm Tt* 9 * 



"ro(c)" + 
1 + 

i + 

i + 

i + 



"WNS” 



"NNB(b)" 

1 



0 

0 



But these symbols do not add up in any consistent fashion. 
There are obviously other combinations that we could work out 



and further abstractions to account for the failure of these 
to add up. But it should he immediately apparent . ^at the 
various ''ME(a,h, c)" constructs involve an Infinite regress 
which attempts to save the data "by patching an inadequate 
theory. The competence of the native speaker goes beyond 
the categorical framework of the 0, ~, 1 system, 
seems a simple and logical step to enlarge our notion of 
n rule of grammar ** to respond to the straightforward and im- 
pressive regularities of Tables 3- 6,7>9*» 

There are even deepei’ considerations for recognizing 
inherent variability and systematic constraints as being 
characteristic of human languages. In the course 
guistic change, various rules of a grammar pass through 
such variable stages, and after various 
the variable constraints and gradual (or sudden) changes 
in the level of the input variable, pass again into tme 
favored categorical form. But when this happens, there 
are usually re-structurings in the phonological or gramma- 
tical system to supply the missing information. 

Such a compensating development can be seen in the 
Scots consonant cluster simplification pattern. In various 
Scots dialects, and in the standard language, there is a 

rule which has deleted final -i after ja and Js, ^^id^nf-Lv 
p erfec t stric 1 , &£*, &gr££p*, 1 * evidently 

reached a categorical state some time ago, Before Both 

consonants and vowels, so that we J have ^ or - 

English empty; even when the next word begins v/ith a vowel 

we have 

(l5 ,,,, ) ..so I thocht it juist as weel to ac* up to the 
character [so © Ooxt it d^yst oz wil t© ak Ap 
t© do kar©kt©r] (Grant and Dixon 1921,371) 

It is obvious that such a categorical rule would lead to 
the loss of the regular past tense after a great many verbs. 

But the rules for the preterit form in Scots have adjusted 

to the situation. The base form is (or P oss ^+L^fr^A- 
Clusters are not formed after stops, however. After frica 
tives and other continuants we can have P X9^ P ^h . Q . |A 

[ premmst] , gigglfid [giglt], [flotert]; hut 

after stops, we regularly have ~,a±. l a n& g- fl [londotj, 
pected [ikspekot], l .ookM [luket], flippy Cnxpet]. (All 
examples are taken from the same text m Grant and Dixon 

1921:368-71). 

It is just this type of re-structuring that we do not 
observe in fflF and yet the fundamental knowledge of the 
past tense is ^-11 preserved. Our conclusion is that in- 
herent and systematic variation occurs ^Bin the linguis 
tic competence of native speakers, and that the variabl 
rules developed in this report are required to account fully for 
native speakers* knowledge of the language. 
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3,3. The -s,z inflections 



In addition to the -t. yd clusters discussed in section 
3,2? the second major set of final consonant clusters are 

those ending in or "5* the 

clusters are exactly parallel to the ~lU& 
first member is an obstruent? 

member is determined? but not if the first a 

sonorant. However? if a morpheme boundary intervenes? then 
voicing assimilation is obligatory. That is, all words end- 
ing in sonorant or vowel plus -s„ are monomorphemic UJ 
may seem that .ILs , t . h ala ^contradict this P r **}~ 

ciple? but in the final analysis it is correct; see section 
3.4). But instead of one grammatical possibility, we 
have at least seven to cope with? and since the various 
~ 8 ,z types are treated very differently from one another, 
itis hardly possible to write a general -*JB simplifi- 
cation rule. It will appear that some of the ele- 

ments of SB are missing entirely from NNE, and some are 

q,uite intact. 



3.3.1. Tyres of -8.8 finals.. The final -ja or -4 of 
SE words may represent one of the following types; the ahbre' 
viations indicated will be used throughout this report. 



a. monomorphemic 

b. plural 

c. 3rd singular 

d. possessive 

e. adverbial 

f. is 



box ? else ? six (adz) (Z ^ ) 

VSltet PMS> £UM& (2 p i) 

works , t ells, ? pus, tea (Z y ) 

Pat f s ? John 1 s ? Charles f s(Z^ no ) 

besides? sometimes ? (Z Q( q v ) 

nights^ 

Boot 1 s here , Joints here ? 
Charles 1 s here. 



f * .is 

g. has 

h. us 



Ala? yfo ala* j?hala 

John f s been here . 
let’s go 



[NB: The symbols (KZ) will be used to indicate clus- 
ters, (VZ) to indicate post-vocalic, single -jjjt. J 

Only the first five will be discussed in this section. The 
forms of the copula, f and f 1 , will be the subject of the 
following section 3.4. The form has, is essentially con- 
fined to SE? since invariant have is predominant in NNE; 
the deletion of have is discussed in 3.4. Finally? the 
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form f B of let f s is not part of the pattern considered 
here. This -s is not subject to the general processes 
of contraction and voicing assimilation? we do not ob- 
tain [givzenJkl] for Give us a nickel or CsozeravnJ 
for Show us around. 



5*5*2. General ap proach to the (Z) variables . The 
parentheses notation foFTZLD ©to. imply that at least 
the first five -s,z inflections are variable in NNE, 
and this is indeed the case. For all speakers, sometimes 
v/e find clusters of types a-e, and the following section 
will show that this is the case with f, f f and g. The 
1 js representing us seems to a fixed form of a different 
type . 



To say that these features are variable is not the 
same as to say that v/e are dealing in each case with phono- 
logical processes of consonant cluster simplification which 
remove an underlying //Z// *>y low level rules. In section 
3.2. we saw that there is plainly an underlying //D// in- 
flection in NNE, on the basis of two sets of facts? (1) 
almost every speaker recognized the existence of the mor- 
pheme boundary in //p s d//, etc,, by preserving the 
cluster more often than with monomorphemic forms, before 
vowels ; this regularity showed up with single (VD) forms 
as well; (2) almost every speaker shov/ed the effect of 
a following vowel in reducing consonant cluster simpli- 
fication of (KDj as well as (KD mm ) , and this effect show- 
ed up in (TO) forms as well. Th® we argue that there 
must be a systematic basis for such extraordinary reg- 
ularity; within this systematic variability the speaker^ 
knowledge of the //Dp// category is clearly seen. Vie 
can now examine the (Z) variables to S9e if all, some 
or none of these reflect underlying //Z// inflections 
in N.NE, 

The phonological environments which were studied, 
in addition to the grammatical sub-classes given above, 
ares 



a. Cases v/here the (Z) occurred before a follow- 
ing consonant or finally ( K) vs. those in v/hich it 
occurred before word boundary and a following vowel 
( V) . Clusters internal to a word v/e re not considered. 




clusters with nasal plus [z]. 
all other voiced clusters, 
clusters with [t] plus [s]. 
all other voiceless clusters, 
single [z] after a vowel. 
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Q?he coding of the variants of the (KZ) variables em- 
ployed the following scheme; 

(KZ-x) both elements present 
(KZ-l) first element present 
(KZ-2) second element present 
(KZ-O) neither element present 

In the case of the (VZ) variables, it is of coui*se simply 
a matter of presence or absence of the sibilant. For (KZ), 
the number of cases where both elements were deleted was negli- 
gible, primarily the result of the application of other rules 
such as the vocalization of (1); underlying r was treated 
as vocalic here# The cases where the first consonant dis- 
appears are primarily those -ts clusters considered under 
f* above, and dealt with in greater detail in 3.4. There- 
fore the basic opposition which is studied re is ^KZ-1)/N, 
and the data in Table 3-10 shows the frequency with which 
a sibilant appears in the total population of utterances where 
// Z// is expected in SB# (When the next word begins with 
a sibilant, the distinction is of course neutralized.) It 
will shortly be seen that such an over-all approach breads 
down, but it will provide us with the basic information that 
we need for a correct analysis. We have a great deal of 
data on plurals (KZ pl ) , (KZ y ) , and a fair amount on (KZJ . 

There is less information available on (KZ ady ) , and not as 

much on (KZ,^) as we would like. Only a small number of peer- 
p o s 

group members were analyzed for (YZ) data, although there is 
considerable data here for adults. 

3.3.3. Monomorphemic clu sters (KZm m) . There is rela- 
tively little data on monomorphemic clusters, since they occur 
only in one phonological sub-class (K°Z) in words such as six 
and box . V/e observe that the Thunderbirds are the only group 
who simplify any significant number of these clusters in the 
group sessions, there is a sprinkling of cases throughout 
the other groups. But every cases which was observed occurred 
before consonants; there were nonebefore vowels. It is obvious 
that ME members know the underlying forms of six and box, 
and the occasional simplifications are simply the result of 
phonological processes . The "effect of a following vowel is 
absolute and conclusive in this case. 



3.3.4# The plural. There is considerable interest in 
the OTE plural, since many observers have noted that speakers 
occasionally do not use the plural where SE uses it. Several 
of the teaching methods prepared for MB speakers begxn with 
drills on the plural forms, and even teach Negro children 
when to use a [z] and when to use an [s] in forming their 
plurals. It can also be observed that there are some diffi- 
culties in reading the plural j in our own readings (see 
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TABLE 3-10a 



QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE (Z) VARIABLES 
FOR PRE-ADOLESCENTS AND ADOLESCENTS 







(KZ, 


amp 






(KZ 


pl^ 






(KZ 






(KZ a fl V ) 


SOTE 


A 


t 


B 


A 


B 


A 


I 


• - 


B 




JC 


jr 


JC 


jr 


JC 


jr 


JC 


jr 


_K 


_V 


JC 


— y 


*jc 


_v 


9? -Birds (8) 


40 


00 


00 


00 


13 


08 


15 


09 


60 


100 


61 


70 


42 


11 


(8), ^ 
Aces (4) 






09 


00 






08 


00 






42 


71 


53 


13 


Cobras (9) 


00 


00 


03 


00 


30 


00 


04 


04 


53 


67 


93 


86 


55 


10 


Jets (17) 


00 


00 


00 


00 


09 


00 


06 


00 


55 


78 


59 


70 


35 


91 


Oscar Br, (6) 


07 


00 


06 


00 


21 


10 


11 


06 


67 


68 


63 


61 


51 


62 


Lames (20) 






02 


00 






14 


09 






56 


64 


56 


28 


Inwood (7) 


00 


00 


00 


00 


18 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 



(KZ ) 
' pos' 





A 




B 
















JC _ 


V 


K 

mmm 


_v 


« 










All NNE peer 


72 




58 


50 












groups 




























Nt 














5 2 


13 


20 


63 26 100 56 


10 11 


67 


40 


33 


9 






11 


4 


59 33 




33 


21 


32 


8 




14 7 


34 


17 


69 11 158 66 


19 6 


73 


63 


22 


7 




11 4 


30 


6 


188 61 230 81 


55 27 


61 


33 


23 


10 




28 19 


36 


17 


169 61 196 80 


129 59 


86 


83 


35 


13 






53 


22 


198 103 




116 


97 


82 


25 




27 1 


44 


6 


76 14 149 38 


30 23 


71 


47 


27 


1 



* 
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TABLE 3-10b 



QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OP THE (Z) 
VARIABLES POR ADULT SPEAKERS 







- 


(KZ 


TOl 




(KZ ) 






(vz) 








A 


B 


A 




B 


A 


B 








_K 


_V 


_K 


jr 


JC 


JT 


_K _V 


je 


jr 


JC 




Middle 

(14) 


class 


02 


00 


01 


00 


00 


00 


00 00 


00 


00 


02 


00 


Working class 
Upper No. (4) 


10 


13 


01 


00 


31 


00 


00 00 


14 


00 


07 


00 


Upper 


So. (7) 


14 


00 


06 


00 


00 




23 47 




00 


10 


00 


lower 


No. (5) 


03 


00 


00 


00 


13 


00 


16 00 


14 


00 


12 


00 


lower 


So. (8) 


10 


14 


12 


19 


33 


20 


64 82 


15 


00 


28 


00 



98 36 


s*. 

196 81 


6 


9 


21 


7 


59 


21 104 


51 


40 16 


69 52 


16 


3 


16 


18 


14 


1 


3U 


4 


79 38 


59 42 


16 


3 


19 


13 


16 


6 


4 


3 


36 15 


97 42 


3 


2 


17 


19 


29 


7 


17 


10 


69 22 


111 36 


11 


5 


11 


9 


27 


10 


32 


9 



* 
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below) the word p osters frequently occurred without the 
V/e have other reports of difficulty in teaching ME members 
to read the plural, nevertheless, we are convinced that 
there is far more interest in the problem of the plural than 
the case deserves j that the MB plural is quite intact, and 
that the small amount of disturbance in the plural is the 
result of (a) phonological processes of consonant cluster 
simplification (b) several individual items that have zero 
plurals in MB, and (c) a few individual speakers who show 
much less regularity in plural inflections than the norm 
for MB, 

Table 3-10a shows the basic data on the (KZ) plurals, 
based on a very large number of cases (2,285). V/e observe 
that the amount of (KZ p i) simplification is quite variable 
before consonants in group sessions, ranging from 13°/ o 
for the Thunderbirds to 30°/ o for the Cobras. It is inter- 
esting to note that the index rises with age. Is it possible 
that the Oscar Brothers in their late teens hwe less notion 
of the plural than the T-Birds? In other respects, v/e have 
seen that the Oscar Brothers (not properly a named group) 
is closer to the adult system than any other group, Further- 
more, it becomes quite clear that v/e are dealing with a sty- 
listic tendency when v/e note the contrast between group and 
single sessions. The high (Z) figures decline quite sharply 
for the older speakers — for the Cobras from -30 to -04. But 
most importantly, we note that the effect of a following vowel 
is very strong, and operates in all cases except the Cobras 
in single style, who show -04 ~ -04, at a low level of (KZ), 

We also kept track of deleted plurals in our grammatical 
searching process-simply noting the number of cases rather 
than searching for any particular frequency. The results for 
the following groups are: 

no. of deleted plurals 



T-Birds 40 
lames 8 
Cobras 36 
Jets 35 
Oscar Brothers 18 



This appears at first glance to be a sizeable number, but it 
is of the same order of magnitude as the figures given for 
(KZ) . Furthermore, we find that a good portion of the totals 
are due to particular individuals. Among the T-Birds, 26 of 
the 40 deleted plurals v/ere the work of Robbie H. For the 
Oscar Brothers, 15 of the 18 cases were from one speaker, 

Jerry M, 

Another source of plural disturbance is the fact that 
a particular group of words have zero plurals in ME, parallel 
in one sense to sheep and deer . Thus we have the following 
results for the items cent and year which we studied quan- 
titatively in grammatical searching, in terms of number of 
cases where there was no plural -s in plural contexts: 
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no plural -s 


T-Birds 


4/6 


Lames 


3/3 


Cobras 


8/10 


Jets 


1/1 



In other words, when the underlying form is actually missing, 
the percentage of zero plurals rises from ten percent to 
eighty. Furthermore, even this small amount of data suggests 
that all of our subjects share this small difference from SB. 
The process of consonant cluster simplification which affects 
the plural in general, however, is strongest with the central 
peer groups. When we contrast the central members of the 
Jets with the marginal and peripheral members, for example, 
we find plural deletion is a stylistic device employed pri- 
marily by the core members (see section 4.2 below). 

Figure 3-10b shows the situation with the adults as far 
as the plural is concerned. In general, the level of (KZ 
is very low: only the lower working class group raised in^ 
the South shows a sizeable amount of -s deletion, and here 
almost half of the total is contributed by one individual 
from South Carolina, The middle-class adults, of course, 
show very little deviation from the SB plural pattern. Except 
for the Southern lower working class 'group, the working class 
adults show the same effect of style and a following vowel 
which we observed among the adolescent speakers. 



3.3,5, The third singular -s,(Zy ) , The data of Figure 
3-10a for the third person singular -is contrasts quite sharp- 
ly with that for the plural. There are three clear indications 
which lead us to the conclusion that, as opposed to the plural 
-s, there is no underlying third singular -£ in OTE. 



a. The magnitude of the indices is altogether greater 
than that for (Z^) or (Zpi). There is no group or style 
for which it falls below 30 per cent, and it actually rises 
100 or close to 100 for others. 



b. There is no stylistic shift observable in moving from 
group style to single sessions. 

c. Most importantly, there is no tendency whatsoever for 
the effect of a following vowel to lower (Z), On the contrary, 
the general trend is for there to be less -£ before a following 
vowel than before a following consonant. This situation then 
deviates sharply from the pattern we have seen with the vocal- 
ization of r and jk, with (KD) and the other (Z) clusters. The 
conclusion is inevitable that we are not dealing with a phono- 
logical process at alii that there is no underlying -£ in the 
dialect. This was the initial indication which we found in 
our first examination of the T-Birds and Cobras in CRP 3091 
and reported further in ’’Some Sources of Reading Problems . . . M 
(Labov 1966d) . 




Further evidence for the unsystematic character of 
this -s in MB can he drawn from the irregular pattern of 
distribution which we find, There are a great many examples 
of "hyper-Z" occurring in odd, unpredictable , and idiosyn- 
cratic positions, To begin with, we frequently find — s, 
with other persons besides the third singular. 



(15) 

(16) 



I trusts my friend 



[14, Jets, #5273 



My brothers plays in it. 



[11, T-Birds, #372] 



This tendency to "hyper~Z" does not seem to follow any regu- 
lar pattern; some individuals do it a great deal, and others 
hardly at all. It is naturally more characteristic of for- 
mal speech, rather than the spontaneous interaction of the 
group sessions, and more common among adults than children. 

In the Lower Bast Side study, we encountered one speaker 
from South Carolina who used an extraordinary amount of hyper- 
2" % it was almost the norm with her, Greene and Ryan, in 
their report on Harlem schools (1965) , accurately show . hyper— 
Z n as a very frequent form with some children and rare m 
others, although they follow the usual literary tendency to 
make an occasional patterrjabsolute: 

VERNON. But those police don f t really wanta break 
it up; they just wants their share. That cop hang 
out in our hall cause it's warm, but that’s how he 
in on the numbers. 



REGGIE. When things gets bad, the lieutenant get 
wind of something; he get mad and say, "There’s 
gonna be no more numbers." Then they starts 
bringin peoples in. They don’t really wanta bring 
you in; they throws you out by nine in the morning. 

LEANORE. Not nine in the morning, nine at night. 

It’s too late to just bring any more people in. 

The reason they want their share, those cops don’t 
get paid too much neither. That’s why they shake ^ 
you down. But they don't tell that lieutenant. 

The lieutenant would can'eml 

RICHARD. My mother says you'd think colored cops' d 
be nicer than the v/hite cops , but they j ust about the 
same. But we needs police. They protects you from 
thiTbig kids that throw the rocks, make your eye go 
out. 



VERNON. No one persons owns the numbers. And when 
you win, they comes on your street and tells you. 
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REGGIE. ihey do not, they gives out winners in the 
tavern now. 



VERNON. That's a lie l They tells it on the streets, 
tool 



The irregularity of "hyper-Z" may also he seen in its 
distribution in certain lexical items. In OT S, the verb 
got seems to be unique in that it has no third singular 
-3$ it is derived from an original he has got t o he's got 
to he got t o. In ME, this odd characteristic of got 
seems to be reflected in the extraordinary concentration 
of "hyper-Z" in third singular as well as other persons; 

(17) He knows what he gots to do. 

[13, Jets, #602] 

(18) Majority of the people that rob people' houses, 

they gots to be dope addicts... 

[15, Jets, #599] 

(19) I gets high every mornin' before I go to 

school. 

[16, Jets, #667] 



At one point, we examined the hypothesis that "hyper-Z" 
had a special affective or emphatic value, as seen in the 
common expression I gots to . Hov/ever, examination of actual 
occurrences has not supported this vi ew, and it remains to 
be shown that "hyper-Z" has any systematic place in ME. 



"Hyper-Z" also shows the most extraordinary distribu- 
tion over non-finite forms, including of course frequent 



wide variety of these to demonstrate 
’ format 


the 


range 


(20a) 


...somebody get hurts. 


[59, 


NYC, #802) 


(20b) 


He can goes out. 


[13, 


T-Birds, #375) 


(20c) 


You don't belongs with them, 

[52, 


ELa. , #663) 


(20d) 


He ' d knows that . . . 


[15, 


NYC, YH31] 


(20e) 


I don't know how to gets no 


girls, 

[13, Jets, #535) 


(20f) 


He's to be nasty l 


[13, 


Jets, #535) 


(20g) 


He just wantsa gets off... 


[11, 


T-Birds , #381) 
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Y/e also find characteristic use of "hyper-Z" after invariant 
be (discussed in detail in section 5.4. below), and even after 
would and are; 



(21a) 


Q. 


[Y/hat's a beatnik?] 




t 


He wear a beard and he always bes on the 
beach mosta de time. # * 

[15, Venice, V793 


(21b) 


The guys that...bes around the park wxth 
us, there 1 s a leader of them. 

[15, NYC, YH413 


(21c) 


• 9 


.all our men ares each on side... 

[13, I-Birds , #375] 


(21d) 


9 9 


.and neighbors' -woulds call the cops. 

[50, N.C., #816] 



The irregular and unsystematic character of "hyper-Z" has 
thus b eel fully documented. It is generally the case that 
the most systematic and regular form of language is that of 
basic vernacular, controlled by the frequent interaction 
of ones peers. The type of correction caused by exterior 
norms and overt social pressures is always irregular by 
comparison, exhibiting the following traits; 

1, Irregular distribution within the relevant 

• word class. 

2, Irregular distribution to other word classes. 

Irregular distribution among individuals. 

This is the type of sporadic correction which we. find among 
V/NS speakers in New York City who correct the raised vowels 
of bad , ask , dance, etc., in an irregular pattern, and even 
more sporadically, the vowel of off, lost , water , etc., to 
some intermediate position, or even to the vowel of God . 

Hvn ercorrection of the plural . It is useful to 
contrast the type of hypercorrect patterns which we obtain 
for the plural with those just outlined for the third sing- 
ular -£. We find many examples of mans and mens , womans 
womensT 



(21'a) 


It was two Mans from Uncle. 


[13, 


Chi., #470] 


(21'b) 


But now they're big mens, 
you know. 


[25, 


S.O., #774] 


(21'c) 


. . . there ' s 2 , 5 or 2 mens out . . 


[12, 


NYC, #363] 


(21'd) 


Y/e all was womens. 


C35, 


S.O., #729] 


(21'e) 


We got womans here that'll do 
mens in, too. 


VD 

in 

I ! 


S.C., #756] 
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IMs type of hypercorrection is especially common among 
adults. Among children, we also find a great many general- 
izations to yield childrens , shee ps , cattles , reindeers., 
and of course foots and ieets ♦ we also find some general- 
ization of -jb with change of mass-noun vs, count-noun cate- 

S ° ry# ,,, stuff to make corns grow, [8, T-Birds, #586] 



Ihe noun people has an indeterminate status for many speakers, 
and it is natural* to observe many examples of peoples in our 
texts. All of these examples follow a simple principle of 
analogy, extending the regularity of the plural in -s to cover 
the small number of irregular cases in English. There are 
comparatively few examples which could be considered irregu- 
lar and sporadic, as with third singular Perhaps the 

following example is such a case: 



..and trip somebody elses up as they 1 re 

runnin* after you... _ „ 

C17, Oscar Bros., #555] 



On the wholo, then, the hypercorrect patterns of the plural 
contrast sharply with those for the third singular in that 
they represent an extension of the regular rules of English, 
The third singular examples, on the other hand, seem to corre- 
spond to an instruction "In careful speech, put an in -o 
somewhere.", since there is no systematic basis for locat- 
ing this "somewhere" in HNE. What seems on the surface to 
be a simple instruction— place after third singular subjects 
—is actually extremely difficult to incorporate into a 
systematic set of rules if tnere is no previous identifica- 
tion of this locus already on hand. 



The associative du ral an* 'em , There is a specific 
pluralizing form used frequently among wHE peer groups which 
deserves separate consideration: the associative plural heard 

in Larry an* ’em, Sta n an* jem , Bel an* ’em , etc. It is 
roughly comparable to WHS ^dj^xem, and those guys , and , .them 
guys, but is used much more frequently and with a more specific 
meaning: 'she group that hangs out with the prominent in- 
dividual named’. Thus hang out groups (see section 4. l)are 
named by this specific means: 

KC: Is there a bunch of cats you hang out with? 

Russell, . .well, you don’t hang out by your- 
self , do you? 

RS: Ultfuh. Well, Bell an”em. 

KC: Who? 

RS: labell an* ’em. 

KC: Labell an’ ’em. How many are there? 

RS: Well, I 'on* know how many there are... 
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KCs VI ell could you give roe some names and ages 
of some of ’em.,# 

HSi You got the name and ages of labell an* ’em, 

113 , Jets, #605] 

Certain individuals can act as head of this construction, 
and others cannot, depending upon their prominence. In 
the sections of the interviews dealing with peer-group 
structure, twenty- two members use this form, with a total 
of 56 instances in these sections alone, 

fhe associative plural an* ’em resembles the Jamaican 
Creole form an dem (Bailey 1965], which seems to be more gen- 
erally used as a plural form for animates and inanimates, 
Ihere is an interesting possibility here of a specific NNE 
form developing which is related to both the Creole an dem 
and the Y/N3 and them. 



3.3 .6. The -possessive (Z ). The situation with the 
possessive seems quite comparaole to the third singular -s, 
although we do not have as much data as we would like. Our 
results show, as a whole, that HNE speakers do not use »ss 
there is no inflection for the attributive possessive. 
There is no need to quote any extensive example but the 
the following are typical. 



( 22 ’) 

(23* ) 
(24’) 



So then the dude— the dude old lady came 
around — y’a dig. 



[15, Jets, #560] 



If I got a dollar worth of change in 
my pocket, . , . 

[17, Oscar Bros,, 



#558] 



Mos* people — 

Ef you notice, majo’ity of the people that rob 
people houses they gots to be dope addic’ 
or if they ain’t, sump ’ms wrung wid ’em. 

[14, Jets, #599] 



There is not sufficient data on (Zpog) to show significant 
features for peer groups on Table 3-10a, and we simply B’lm up 
the situation 



Single style 

All peer groups -K -V 

23/32 

for all of the groups concerned. The possessive is similar 
to (Z v ) in that well over 50 °/o of the time we find no 
final -s. There is not enough data for the possessive before 



Croup style 
-K -V 
30/52 2/4 
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a vowel for us to say whether or not the frequency increases 
or decreases. However, the figures we have for occurrences 
before consonants show that peer groups appear relatively 
uniform in their treatment of the possessive, and it is 
our belief that there is no underlying -s in the attributive 
possessive form. This belief is strongly reinforced by the 
results of memory tests (see section 5.9 below) in which NNB 
members find great difficulty in reproducing the *s of the 
possessive, xhe difficulty is greatest with whose; 

(25*) ... whoever foot I stopped on... 

[15, T-Birds , #575] 

(260 All he got to do is find out who book it was, 

[15, T-Birds, in memorary 
tests] 



It should be clear that there is no fundamental problem with 
the possessive category in NIB. The absolute possessive nominal 
shows — s quite regularly in this book of Alvin* s , etc, 22 In 
fact, we find double possessives in the pronouns as a part of 
a very regular pattern; mines is parallel to his , yours , etc. 
Furthermore, we find that possessive pronouns are quite regular 
in attributive position. Y/e have discussed above the homonyran 
of they and their , you and your . We also find that by simi- 
lar processes it is possible to have he for his , although it 
is extremely rare. We have one instance in the speech of an 
8-year- old; 



(27* ) ...up to he house. 



[8, T-Birds, #927] 



The other possessive pronouns are my, her , our , and their ; 
we have no record of any other forms in the lata, on hanS . 



Me also find in attributive position the associative 
plural an* f em discussed above, 

(28*) ...in Larry an* *em hallway. 

[14, Jets, #527] 



This last construction is equivalent to SB in the hallway of 
Barry and those guy s. It does not seem possible to have a 
group possessive in this construction at all; *in Larr y 
and them , s hallwayT There are several other instances of re- 
lated plurals in them which do not take possessives; 

(290 Mean de names of dem? [15, NYC, YH41] 

(50*) I don*t know none of them last names. 

(51*) You could tell a clinker, ‘cause his 

eyes. His eyes are — all of them eyes 

are orange, or reddish. [15, Cobras, #492] 

All of these illustrate the difficulty involved in the loss of 
their as an attribute possessive, and the various routes taken 
when a simple they is not available or appropriate in oblique 
position. *.170- 



[8, T-Birds, 
#927] 



5*3*7. Adverbial (Z) . (Cable 3-10a shows data on ad- 
verbial (S) in single style for the various peer groups* 

In general, we see almost the same high level of “simpli- 
fication ” v/hich was observed for (Z v ). However, the young- 
er groups show the effect of a following vowel in preserv- 
ing the cluster, and the older groups show the reverse effect* 
The situation is not at all clear, partly because the general 
class is not homogeneous? that is, it is quite possible that 
for some lexical items the -s is a part of the underlying forms 
and for others it is not. The younger speakers may assume that 
all forms such as besides , sometimes , always have final -si, 
whereas the vernacular of the older groups may identify some 
forms as having -s, and others as not. Further study is re- 
quired of individual items, although it does not seem to be 
a serious problem in itself. In some ’./IIS dialects, we ob- 
serve comparable fluctuations. 



3.3.S. She adult (Z) patterns . So far, we have been 
considering the behavior of the various peer groups and 
isolated adolescents. Table 3-10b shows the various (Z) 
patterns for the adult groups. 

First, it may be observed that the middle-class adults 
are perfectly standard in all of these features. This sit- 
uation contrasts quite sharply v/ith that of other phonologi- 
cal rules studied in this chapter, where small levels of 
activity may be observed among the middle-class speakers: 
there is a complete elimination among middle-class speakers 
of any simplification or loss of (Z). In the case of the 
third singular -s and the possessive, we can say that this 
element has been^completely restored in the speech of middle- 
class speakers, whatever their vernacular patterns may have 
been, and no phonological processes are operating to weaken 
the pattern. 

Hone of the adult working-class groups show as high a 
(Z) level as the peer groups. Only the Southern lower 
working class shows high (Z v ) levels. This group is also 
different from the others in that they show less the effect 
of a following vowel in reducing simplification. As we look 

down the right hand side of each pair, at the V column, we 

see that there is a (Z) of zero or close to zero, except for 
the lower Southern sub-group. When we examine the patterns 
for single (VZ) , it is even clearer that the underlying forms 
are intact, for there is no simplification at all before a 
following vowel. All of this evidence points to the fact 
that the adults have been exposed to the same abstract forms, 
as SB and have absorbed them into their systems. he processes 
’vhich continue to remove these inflections are now primarily 
1 lonological, except perhaps for the lower Southern sub-group. 



3.5.9. The white Inwooa iz) patterns . Table 3-10a 
also shows the results of grammatical searching for the two 
Inwood groups combined— pre-adolescent and adolescen«. ihere 
ie only one area In which any simplification of (2) clusters 
appears, and that is in group style with the plural. Here 
we see 18 °/o simplification before consonants, which die- 
appears entirely before vowels* There is no sign of any 
simplification, deletion or loss of monomorphemic clusters, 
third singular ~s, possessive 's or adverbial 's. In effect, 
all but the phonological processes operating upon the plurals 
may be considered characteristic of ME but not WNS. 



3.3.10. The reverse effect of the following vowel . In 
several cases discussed above, v/e have seen that whe,u HHE 
does not have a s^jure position for the underlying - s,, that 
the following vowel did not act to increase the percentage 
of occurrences of the sibilant. That much would be expect- 
ed from our conclusion that there was no underlying ~s for 
a phonological rule to act on. we are dealing v/ith a genuine 
case of ‘‘dialect mixture”, with all the irregular and spora- 
dic character which that term implies. However, it is not 
clear why we should get a reverse effect in so many cases — 
why a following vowel should show the -s, less, often. 

The following hypothesis is suggested as an explanation 
for this effect. Ve note that ‘che phonetic output of English 
freely re-assigns final consonants to the beginning of the 
next morpheme if this morpheme begins with a vowel. If the 
final consonant is a weakly released [t'3 then it is easily 
identified by the listener as derived from the preceding word, 
and not confused with an initial Ct n ]. Thus for example, 
it is not possible to confuse perfect, time with perfect Ijm, 
since the first case will show a strongly aspirated [t&j 
in time. But not all English voiceless consonants are heav- 
ily aspirata^ed, and many voiced obstruents and liquids are 
not so clearly differentiated into final and initial allo- 
phones. For example, the utterance I'm meetin g. . . can be 
misunderstood as I'm eatin g. . . , as was recently observed. 

A name Frank Kehl , pronounced in allegro style, is heard 
as Frank Hale . In these cases, the listener hears an initial 
[m-3 or [k“-] and may or may not interpret them as a part 
of the preceding word according to the semantic assessment 
made or according to previous familiarity with the proper 
names involved. It is understood, of course, that geminates 
are automatically simplified in natural speech. 

Here we are dealing with a final -s v/hich is not easily 
differentiated from an initial s-, Therefore an expression 
such as ChilaiksApar] may be interpreted as either (a) He 
l ike supper . . . or (b) He likes upper . . . For SE listeners, 
Tiber e is no problem: there must be an -J3 on the end of the 
preceding word, and therefore (b) must be the correct in- 
terpretation. But for IJNE listeners, there is no way of 
knowing which interpretation's correct. Let us suppose that 



I 



the speaker intended to say (b) He like upper*,* In that 
case, if he had not used a final ~J3, there w o u J& bo no 
possibility of confusion for the listener* But if he does 
use a final -s, then the listener has to decide where it 
goes, and witHout the automatic knowledge and skill of »/he 
SB speaker, with his third- singular rule, the Ml* listener 
is very likely to be confused* ihis situation will not of 
course arise when the next word begins with a consonant, 
for the various sK— clusters are all easily distinguished 
from combinations* 

Therefore the act of supplying an -s before a vowel 
does not lead to any additional clarity, as might be the 
case with (ICD) clusters, but only serves to produce con- 
fusion in the listener with (V2J) clusters. ihis ma y be 
explanation for the reverse effect of a following vowel when 
there is no basis for the preceding final in the underlying 

grammar • 
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3,4 Deletion, contraction, and inherent variability of 
the copula 



3,4,0, Absence of the co o ula .InJill * I’t hae frequent- 
ly been observed that Negro speakers omit 
the copula in sentences such as (22-39) on the following 
page. These examples show typical forms where if 
are absent before noun phrases (22-25) , predicate ad jec 
tives (26-28), locatives (29-31), and before negatives 
(32-33). Furthermore, these finite forms of M are most 
often absent before the verb with progressive suffix (34- 
37) and before gajm a (38-39), which may be regarded as one 
of the many reduced forms of gsiagJifi tsee 3.5.2). 

One might indeed simply record these facts, and note 
that the use of the copula must be taught in school# how- 
ever, the notable lack of success of schools in teaching 
such apparently simple matters, and Jlieir x , e'-o cc uy3re n ce 
in the writing of high school students indicates the need 
for a deeper analysis. Three basic questions can be 

raised: 



a. What is the form of the general rule of ME which 
governs sentences such as (22-39). 

b. What is the relation of this rule to other rules 
of ME? 



c. What is the relation of this set of rules to the 
corresponding rules of SE? 

Beyond these questions, we can ask (d) whether the form of 
the ME rule changes or develops with the age o t social 
position of the speaker (see 3.4.13). 



Answers to these questions are provided by a consider- 
ation of forms (22-39) along with other related f®^®* 1 ®®®* 
the result of grammatical searching under the principle ox 
accountability discussed in 2.4. The evidence Jo be pre- 
sented falls into three categories: (l) related sentences 

in which the forms of are never deleted oy any speaker; 

(2) quantitative patterns of variation in presence of ab- 
sence of M i* 1 the environments of (22-39), (3) implica- 

tions of the ordering of the rules required to account for 
the data. The logic of generative grammar will be utilized 
to present and analyze the first set (3, 4. 2, 4) ; /J'ke tech- . 
niques of quantitative analysis for the second (3.4.5), and 
both methods for the third (3.4.6). Our knowledge of the 
rules of SE must also be extended, particularly with regard 
to contraction, using the techniques of generative grammar 
to analyze the grammaticality of certain sets of SE sentences. 



Some environments in which finite forms of Jqm are frequently 
absent in ME: 



. A. Before noun phrases [„NP] 



1 22) She the first one started us off. 

23) I think he a Jew. 

24) Means he a faggot or sumpm like that. 
2*5) He a eat-and-runner. 



35, 

18, 

;is, 

[15, 



B. Before predicate adjectives [_PA] 



(26) He fast in everything he do, [16, 

(27) You crazy.’ , [35, 

(28) [But Calvin is a little guy.’] 

I know, but he wild, though.’ [13, 



C. Before locative phrases [ I»oc] 

(29) You out the game. 

(30) He in eighth, 

(31) We on tape. 



10 , 

t 16, 

[16, 



D, Before regatives [ Neg) 

32) But even ''body not black. [15, 

33) Ihey not caught, [11, 

E. Before verbs with progressing -jLsg [ Ving] 



(34) He just feel like he gettin* cripple 

up from arthritis. 

(35) Cause when you watchin’ a game, you 

ain’t gettin* that much more fun 
than when you would really be 
playin’ it. 

(36) Boot always cornin’ over my house to 

eat, to ax for food. 

(37) When you among high class people, 

and you ’s cuss in’ things with ’em, 
common sense ’ll tell you the way 
you use, you know, your mind. 



[48, 



[13, 

[ 10 , 

[19, 



F. Before reduced forms of SE going._t.o. [ gn] 



38) He gon’ try to get up. [12, 

39) Cause we, we gon’ sneak under the 

trainstile. [13, 



S.C., #729] , 
Oscar B.,#5701 
Oscar B, , #570] 
Jets, #572] 



Jets, #560] 
S.C., #729) 

P -Birds, #451] 



N.Y.C., #362] 
Chicago, #471] 
Chicago, #471] 



Jets, #524] 

2? -Birds, #449] 



N.C., #232] 

Jets, #605] 

T -Birds, #451] 

S.C., #YH-2] 



T -Birds, #451] 
Cobras, #488] 
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3.4.1. Statue of the copula in TOE grammar . The examples 
of missing forms of b£ in sentences of the type (22-39) have 
led several observers to the conclusion that there is no 
present copula or auxiliary he (Stewart 1966). This would 
seem to he a reasonable inference in view of the fact that 
a great many languages show no present copula--e.g. , Hun- 
garian, or Hebrew. The French Creole of the Caribbean shows 
the same pattern (40—41), and so does the English Creole of 

(40) Mwe a cwizin. (42) X in the kitchen. 22 

(41) Mwe esit. (43) I here. 

the same area (42-43). The English Creole of Jamaica shows 
no copula in most of the environments of (22-39) , as for 
example “before predicate adjectives (44) and locatives (45) 
(Bailey 1966) . 

(44) Im sik bad. ’She is very sick’. 

(45) Jan in a hous. ’John is in the house, ’ 

Gullah, the creole English spoken in the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia, also shows the absence of finite 
forms of 

(46) nw dat do sApmJ —Diana Brown, Edisto 

(47) gwmn tel em: ju red dewel,* Island, South Carolina 

(48) pi satisfpx wot god dAn fe mi, (Turner 1949, p.263). 

(49) di pipl ne gpn bak, 

Furthermore, the early grammars used by children 18 to 24 
months old show no copula, and there seems to be little 
basis for constructing one In the underlying phrase structure 
(Bloom 1968) . 

(50) That a lamb. (53) Kathy in there. 

(51) That a bear book. (54) Man in blocks. 

(52) It a my book. (55) Tiny balls in there. 

The suggestion that ME shows no copula or auxiliary b§ 
is therefore plausible in that this is a very common pattern, 
particularly in languages which may have had considerable 
contact with and influence on ME,* in this analysis, ME 
would differ from SE in a high level rule of the grammar. 23 

The question raised here should not be identified with 
the question as to whether the copula appears in the phrase 
structure of SE or ME. There are many ways to introduce 
the copula into the early rules of English grammar, and it 
is not at all necessary that this be done by a phrase struc- 
ture rule. The rule given by Chomsky in Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax (1965) shows a copula in the phrase struc- 
ture (56). 



(56) 



VP 



Copula ^ Prcdicaij © 

( (NP) (PP) (PP) 
V \ S' 

I Predicate 



(Manner) 






However, Bach's suggestion appears quite reasonable that the 
copula should be introduced by an early transformation such 
as (57) whenever it is followed by a bare predicate, since 
it is plainly predictable in this environment (Bach 1968). 



(57) 



I 



ob 

cop 



X - Aux - Pred - Y 
1 2 3 4 — * 1 2+be 3 4 



Another possible approach is that of Rosenbaum m Grammar II; 
here the auxiliary M is introduced by a segmentalization 
transformation from features of the following element [58) 
and the copula could plainly be handled by the same device 
(Rosenbaum 1967). 



(58) 



X - [+prog] VB - Y 
1 2 3 — » 



+prog 

+C0P 



+2 



3 



Which ever method we select for treating the copula, the 
issue is whether ME has such high level rules as (56), 

(57) or (58), or whether NNE differs from SE in not having 
such a rule. She evidence of the following section supports 
the former alternative. 

3.4.2. Grammatical constructions in which f orms „of be 
re gularly a ppear in NNE . In the following cases, OTE regu- 
larly shows forms which are derived from M in standard 
English. 



The naat tenae and the negative . The preterit 
shows was and wasn’t as in ( 59-61) > and these same forms 
appear as auxiliaries with V ± in g. 

(59) I was small; I was sumpm’ ’bout [12, Aces, #464] 

one years o’ baby. 

(60) She was likin’ me... she was [18, Oscar Bro.,#556] 

likin’ George too. 

(61) If we wasn’t playin’ now, it [13, Cobras, #493] 

wouldn’t a happen. 

fn the present, the negative is ain’t , as in (62-64). 



» 



(62) It ain't no oat can't get in 

no coop, 

(63) My sons, they ain’t hut so 

big, 

(64) They not brothers. 



[15, Cobras, #490] 
[26, NYC, #840] 
[14, Aces, #467] 



It is possible to argue that was is . the preterit of b,e 
only in an historical sense, hut that it is synchronically 
simnlv a marker of the past tense. Similarly, it may he 
said that ain't is merely a negative marker, with no 
relation to i gn't , a.renJLii etc., from which it is ® y 

derived. However, it is not uncommon to find forms such as 
(32, 33, 64) in which the negative marker is represented hy 
plain not. !Co continue to maintain tha» aiaii ^asno E^ a ‘ 
t-ion toTs not, it would he necessary to assert that tusv 

. r* * mi _ ~ ^ ovorttlir orm 



1/3,011 I/O J.O llM U i «U w wv 

not brothers and They ain »t brothers are exactly equiva 
^y,v .... .vA.xv, -x* .. , a j rrzr'ir TTZZZZTa « ^<PfaY.oyino n-P sort 



le nt '( or to discov er a se m a lrt i c~diffirenc e of some sort 
between them) 



Maj^nance, o.OIffl- ,Anot her form of he which 
appears regularly is the ’js ox (65~67). 



(65) I’m tired, Jeannette. [48, N.C., #232] 

(66) I’m not no strong drinker. [15> NYC, #YH44] 

(67) I f m doin’ a little bit of " w " 

everything. 



This form occurs in the overwhelming majority ox cases. 
Table 3-11 summarizes the information derived from gram- 
matical searching of the records of all NNE peer groups, 
the working-class adults, and a number of exploratory in- 
terviews in other ghetto areas. The total number of cases 
of contracted *15 is 1,091, There are only forty-three* 
full forms, and of these thirty occur in final position 
where contraction is not a possible option, as discussed 
below. Thus there are only thirteen cases of full forms 
l am in the environments of (22-39). 



The contraction of I a m to I Vm is thus a semi-cat e- 
gorical rule for NNE. The ’m is rarely, perhaps never 
deleted. Only three cases of no copula or auxiliary were 
found after I; these may have been the results of the 
contraction and deletion of is* which does occur very rare- 
ly after I although agreement of subject and verb is quite 
high with" forms of be. In our data there is only one case 
of a lone [z] after I, representing the form spelled in dia- 
lect literature as I ’ se t next to the quotation, the trans- 
scriber wrote "verbally jocular": 

(67') I is not going to be a dropoiit. [li, T-Birds, #505] 
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[CABLE 3-11 



POEMS OP BE WITH PIRST PERSON SINGULAR 
PRONOUN POR NNE PEER GROUPS AND OTHERS 



STYLE 


>m 


f ma 


m 2 


am X 


T -Birds 


A 


60 


23 


2 


1* 


B 


64 


1 


10 


3*' 


Aces 


A 


7 


2 








B 


21 




1 




Cobras 


A 


61 


13 


2 


1 




B 


73 


7 


12 




Jets 


A 


69 


15 


4 


1 


B 


180 


11 


27 


4 


Oscar Br. 


A* 


90 


5 5 


*8 


M 




B 


25 


2 


X 


Lames 


B 


65 


3 


2 


2* 


Working 


A 


97 


12 






class 

adults 


B 


121 


9 






Explora- 




53 


2 


2 




tory IVs 




986 


105 


70 


13 



3 

4 

1 

6 



6 

7 



30 



* Including' formula: 
from game of Lodae 



I -AM-KILLER-DILLER 
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Because contraction is semi-categorical for £JMB> W 
might he possible to argue that for many MB speakers, 

,1 ,; , a is net related synchronioally to X~M> hut that it is 
an ’’allomorph” of X which occurs before verbless predicates 
(Stewart 1966)* However, it cannot be overlooked that in 
the thirty cases of final m> the speakers unhesitatingly 
and unerringly supplied the correct full form. There is 
more disagreement of person and number in such sentences 
than ordinarily (see 3*6 below) and As Is used not in- 
frequently where SB has but as noted above Z-J3. 

quite rare. Furthermore, we find that JL&a is heard very 
frequently in the Hew York City pre-adolescent culture in 
the game of l odee or sk e Aley . This complex game requires 
a design marked on the street which includes a central 
box divided into four sections labelled I, M K and D, 
Everyone v/ho explains the game to us knows that this stands 
for 1 AM pLLBR-BILB BE pronounced with full forms,* four 
of the thirteen considered in (Cable 3-11 are from this form- 
ula. Thus the use of the "M« to designate the underlying 
,§jn plainly recognizes the fact that the normal form is the 
consonant [m] and that this is equivalent to ,§&. This 
particular phase of the game seems to be native to Harlem. 



Considerable attention has been given to the occasional 
occurrences of I t m is in ME, which seem to reinforce the 
notion that the ’]g does not represent the copula for Negro 
speakers. Certainly the existence of such forms does in- 
dicate the difficulty of some ME speakers in restoring 
stressed X am* which reflects the semi-categorical nature 
of the contraction rule after X* The results of our gram** 
matical searching of the records of the NNB peer groups, 
and adults, provide the following instances of such a 
tendency: 



(69) X know what I’m be doin’ when 

7 be takin’ on the things. 

(70) ...the oame color XI&JL&. 

(71) Fas 1 1 m up here last week? 



[14, Cobra, #496] 

[25, Fla., #296] 
[15, Jets, #531] 



The first case probably represents a deleted schwa of the 
future, derived from I know what [ame] be doin’... The 
second and third seem to represent the type of difficulty 
speakers have with expansion of an habitual Ali a to the 
full form. 

These forms are uncommon — indeed rare as compared to 
the great bulk of first person 11m forms. However, we do 
have here two clear cases of supplying a redundant copula 
in place of the full form of .am, compared to fortyrthree 
cases of .1 am ; and compared to this smaller number the 



♦ 
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"I'm is" forms take on greater significance. Ihey do not ^ 
represent the pattern of HNE, but they do indicate some of 
the difficulties of analysis induced by the categorical 
nature of the contraction rule after pronouns, especially 
after £. 

Note that the lack of deleted forms is plainly motivated 
phonologically — there is no phonological process which re- 
moves the feature of nasality or labiality at the ends of 
words, QJhus the two cases of zero copula after 1 may welx 
represent the loss of A§ rather than m* 

Ihe negative of US is JLajLaUl as in (68) 

(68) [You the best sounder, Eddie*) 

I ain't. He is.' 

Here it is not possible to say that is an allomorph 

of Is rather one would have to say that *%jnlt is an allomorph 
of not, unrelated to aip not . It is of course obvious why we 
do not have I*m ainl_t — since the is included in deri- 

vational history of ain't , If the speakers of ME had lost 
that sense of ain't TSTno* . we would begin to observe 
I'm ain't . . . ^diHdeefth55e is nothing to prevent this 
from happening. 

Finally, one may note that the redundant copula of 
I'm i s occurs only after J, We do not have .HflJL&jjg, or 
We 're is — it is evidently a matter closely connected to 
the phonological peculiarities of X-Jlffl rather than a gen- 
eral fact about the copula in ME. 



She case of JJj u tha's and whals . One of the most 
regular features of ME is the assimilation of a final -1 

to in combinations equivalent to SE it is , and 

what i s. We do find occasional cases of plain j&, J&flA or 
Miat as in It always somebody tougher than-y.Q.U^£& ; but in 
the overwhelming majority of cases we have [is], P&eesJ, 
and [was] . 



(72) 

(73) 

(74) 

(75) 

(76) 

(77) 



I's a real light yellow color. [15, 

An* if i's dangerous, I won't [12, 
do it. 

Tha's my daily routine; women. [14, 

Tha's all, but I ate twice, [12, 

Wha's your name again? [13, 

Wha's a virgin? [12, 



Cobras, #490] 

T -Birds, #365] 

Cobras, #497] 
Aces, #463] 
Jets, #572] 
Jets, #637] 
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In the early stages of our grammatical searching program, 
we kept a separate accounting of the disposition of -.ks 
clusters in pronoun + is , hut it soon became apparent 
that this was unnecessary. A glance at any PJf® 1 3h ?]? e ^ ost 
the predominance of (KZ-2) forms was overwhelmijg--in most 
cases absolute— -that is, the first element of the cluster 
disappears and the second remains, as far as the surface 
appearance is concerned. Here again, one might argue that 
these condensed forms have no relation to the copula and 
merely represent variant forms of Ji, that and .what * 
the distribution of [is], J^gs], and [was] etches pre- 
cisely the distribution of SE Atls, and wh , a,t,„H « 

In all of our grammatical searching, w 3 have 

just one case which shows an ALs which has lost its connec* 

tion with , j t -is *. 



(78*) I think i*s go like that. 



[33, N.Y.C., #902] 



Ehe speaker here was Puerto Eican, one of our exploratory 
interviews with adults from Spanish language background. 

We can conclude then, that the number of speakers who have 
lost the -underlying connection between jJLs and 3JL J S is very 
low indeed— even rarer than in the case of jim* native 
speakers sensed no connection between these forms, we would 

have expressions like , 

dummy lla before negatives and past tense markers. Instead 
we find a one-to-one matching between the privileges of oc- 
currence of i f s . r thals and whals and SE A&jL$# . thdt .-. i H and 

whaiL 



In all of the preceding cases, the great preponderance 
of uses show forms of the copula and auxiliary its# ana 
brief quantitative examinations were helpful in £f vaa JJ n S 
this preponderance. In the remaining cases, we find that 
the finite forms of it are never absent, and no quantita- 
data is needed. (Dhe pattern of the dialect is so clear 
that it is possible to elicit judgments of grammatically 
in these cases, and for us to assert that the starred forms 
are ungrammatical. 



With modala- infinit i v es . ana .i niPgrMiy .ga- It 
is quite clear that the form M always appears in infinitve 
forms, after modals, and in imperatives. 



(78) You got to be good, HednallJ [15# Jets, #524] 

(79) Each year he will be gettin* worse all n 

[48 $ #232} 

(80) His wife is suppos 1 a be gettin 1 money for this 

child. [48, N.C., #232] 
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We do not find, nor would we be able to interpret * X0U -gi2ii 
iLgoM,_SMsail or .Each 

fimt/ In the case of imperatives, it may seem that deletion 
isSpossible, since Cgali br<?th£Ea-' is conceivable. However, 
this should not be derived from 



(81) Be cool, brothers 



[15, Jets, #524] 



•Ra good, brothers ) plainly does not mean the same as 
y> -pothers i M o one would suggest a form without is to cor- 
respond to (82): 

(82) Don't be messin' with my old lady^ #560] 

In all these cases, we find an invariant 
as in standard English. It is natural to connect this is 
with the copula and auxiliary, so that an ^derlying f orra 
of (78 f ) and (78 !l ) would differ from (78) only by the pres 
ence or absence of a modal jsias w CLuasi~modal g , ftt . ,,v , S « 

(78*) You good, RednaliJ 
(78") You can be good, Rednalll* 

(78) You got to be good, RednallJ 

Shis b§ is then a form of the verb which serves as copula 
and auxiliary. When combined with a tense and person mark- 
er, it appears variously as is, sxs» iffl and as in SB, 

elsewhere, it appears as is. There is a s 1 

open, however, for those who do not wish to acknowledge this 
relationship: that is here is connected with lexical, in- 
variant is, of 2 S- 32 S-S W . d and , | . 1? glX . d^n't ( s - 

3.4.11 below) . It would have to follow that there sta no 
infinitive, modal or quasi-modal constructions that can be 
derived from He good . On the surface, this seems to be an 
unlikely hypothSfii7 but it must be remembered that Mo 
has a semantic content which is closer to the 
than that of the usual copula hs-p another way 
it would be that the distinction 4 * between and £§ 2 is 
neutralizsed in non-finite positions. 
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Em phasis . It can he observed that emphatic forms 
of is and are are preserved? as in (68) and — 

(83) Allah As God. [16, Oohras, #648] 

(84) He ii a expert, [12, I-Birds, #398] 

It is of course tautologous to assert that is and &£& are 
never deleted unaer emphasis, but the existence of such 
forms will be important in the over— all understanding 
whether there is a process of copula deletion, the form 
of the rules, and their place in the grammar. 

Yes-no questions . 

(85) "Is he dead? is he dead?" "Count [16, Jets, #560] 

bullet holes in his mother- 
fucking head," [From a toast] 

(86) Is that a shock? or is it not? [13, Cobras, #493] 

(87) Are you down? [13, Jets, #497] 

(88) Aren*t you go in* hit her again? [14, Cobras, #479] 

(89) Are you gon 1 give us some pussy? [13, Jets, #632] 

We also obtain yes-no questions without i§ and s£§,* the 

problem of the question transformation, and the base forms 
of questions will be considered in 3.7. But in the 
large number of cases where is, and jyg& do appear in ques- 
tions, we must relate them to underlying declarative sen- 
tences with copula is. Ihe examples chosen here are de- 
liberately selected to show that these are vernacular 
forms: to explain these examples as "dialect mixture" or 
as importations from standard English would be an extreme- 
ly unlikely hypothesis, 

Ihere is little data on tag questions, but as in 
(86), there plainly are cases which require the finite forms 
of is; 

(86) Is that a shock? or is it not? [33, Cobras, #493] 

Again we find that Is occurs in quotations from the most 
excited and spontaneous interaction in group sessions. 

Clause-final • position: ellipsis and embedded ques - 
tion . Ihe most interesting set of examples, from the syn- 
tactic point of view, are those in which we find is and are 
in clause-final position, as the result of several trans- 
formational processes. In elliptical responses; 
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(68) [You ain’t t he "best sounder, Eddie,*) t}.?. Cobras, 
I ain’t* He is.* #489) 

After ellipsis in comparative constructions: 

(90) He is better than the girls [35, S.C., #729] 

is, now. 

(91) It always somebody tougher [25> I’la. , #825] 

than you are. 



In embedded questions, after WH-attraction: 

(92) Ihat’s what he is: a brother. [14, Cobras, #492) 

(93) I don’t care what you are. [16, Jets, #580] 

(94) Do you see where that person [15, NYC, YH35) 

is? 



In all of these frequent forms, we find the finite forms 
of AS and SXS. regularly. Theoomparativeofcourse, 

permits ellipsis of the copula in SE and NNE, but the al 
ternatives without copula or auxiliary for elliptical 
responses or embedded questions simply do not exist, we 
find nothing resembling 



(92*) **Dhat*s what he: a brother. 

(93*) *1 don’t care what you, 

j'94*) *D<> you see where that person? 

With sufficient ingenuity, it is possible to provide 
an ad hoc explanation for each one of the cases in this 
section, and claim that there is no connection between the 
Corms found there and the sentences of (22-39). 2 4 However, 
it will be obvious to all familiar with the logic of trans- 
formational grammar that the evidence given here points to 
the existence of an underlying copula and auxiliary && which 
is deleted in the specific environments of (22-39). Ihe 
question then remains, by v/hat kind of rule are these finite 
forms of M deleted? Is it a transformational rule which 
deletes the copula, or a separate set of rules which delete 
is and are ? Or is it a phonological rule which operates at 
a lower level in the grammar? We will now proceed to speci- 
fy the nature of this deletion rule more precisely. 

Ihe evidence brought forward so far has followed the 
logic of transformational grammar: in order to understand 

the structure of a given set of forms, we examine forms re- 
lated within the paradigm of other tenses, aspects, moods 
and voices— that is, the surface forms which emerge in the 
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corresponding questions, negatives, imperatives, compara- 
tives* elliptical responses, and so on, A large body of 
evidence seems to show conclusively that there is an under- 
lying copula. The forms of i§, and ar§ are absent m a 
narrowly resljricl/scl s©*t o£ c ons’fcruc't ions wlxiclx occur 
quently, but in a very wide range of related construe ions, 
these forms of the copula appear regularly. We therefore 
assume that a copula is originally present in the sentence 
structure before the transformations wnich produce these 
varied constructions, and that it is deleted from the basic 
declarative constructions by a later rule*, it is the 

nature of this rule which we wish to explore. 



3.4.3. Phonologica l jnflu ence ^ on the bg , havjior ^ Q^ M ■ 

It would be difficult to avoid remarking the marked rela- 
tion of the behavior of M to toe phonological processes 
of HNE discussed above, The forms which are mvariantly 
present are immune to these processes due to one aspect 
or another of their phonological make-up. Por example, 
among the forms of we find ‘many relevant phonetic facts. 

1. am is reduced to -jj but does not disappear entirely; 

there are no phonological processes which delete nasals, es- 
pecially labials, although they often occur concurrently 
with the preceding vowel. Hote that the labial nasal 

m is preserved in NNE in the future form Hiua. 4a,,, that; 
the many SE forms for reducing Jft i n allegro 

speech do not include this one, which preserves the -m 
intact (see 3.5.2). 

2. The vowel of is tense and long, as opposed 

to the short reducible vowels of is and 

3. was is reduced to [wg], but there is no general 
process operating to eliminate initial [wj • 

4. M ^as an initial consonant and a long vowel. 

S There is a tendency to weaken final, single 
apical consonants, which is strongest for liquids and much 
weaker for obstruents. The rule that deletes final r is 
categorical in the vernacular. It is no accident, there- 
fore, that is appears much mor§ frequently than .ire, but 
not as frequently as 

6. Emphatic stress appears to prevent the deletion 
of underlying is and 

One could adduce semantic factors to account for retaining 
2, 3 and 6, but for 1, 4 and 5 we see that -m, is and be 
carry no more semantic information than j.re; yet are is 
eliminated most frequently, as shown below. 
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There are ether reasons to helieve that^ the deletion 
of i§. and are is governed by phonological rules. 

7. We note that i ’ s « tha 1 s and wha j s appear regularly 
in place of it, that and what; the copula seems to he pre- 
served here. Again there seems to he no semantic or syntactic 
reason for this; it is evident that phonological processes 
of assimilation and reduction have operated to produce LisJ, 
[Sees] and [was], and that these forms differ phonologic al l y 
from an underlying Joe is , or Joe *.s, m ohat a finaa- voice 
less fricative follows the vowel. The general phonological 
rules discussed above do not delete m,onomorphemic L s J alter 
a vowel. The only other cases of [s] after a vowel are # 
monomorphemic words like hisjs and bos_s , where che final is 
never deleted by a phonological rule. It seems clear that 
the deletion of takes place after the phonological pro- 
cesses which change it is to [is], and that the rule which 
derives He craz y from He is craz y is embedded in the P-rules. 




3.4.4. The relation of contraction to deletion,, The 
fundamental problem which remains in analyzing the use of 
be forms in NNE is to arrive at a simple statement of the 
conditions under which i§. and are can be deleted as opposed 
to conditions where they cannot be deleted. The various 
environments of (22-39) have one characteristic in common 
as opposed to the environments of (40—94). One general 
principle holds without exception: wherever SE can contract, 
ME can delete is and are , and vice-versa ; wherever SE can- 
not. contract. can notTcielete is and are , and vice— voi'.sa. 

This intimate relationship between contraction and dele- 
tion will be illustrated by the examples below. 



The examples constructed below are the SE versions of 
sentences (22-39) which show that in each case of OTE dele- 
tion, SE can contract: 



(22’) She * s the first one that 
started us off. 

(25’) He f s fast in everything 
he does. 

(28’) You’re out of the game. 

(33’) But everybody’s not black. 

(35’) He just feels like he’s 
gettin’ crippled up 
from arthritis. 

(38’) He’s gonna try to get up. 



[_NP] 

[ PA] 

[_Loc] 

[ Neg] 

[ Y + ing] 

[ gonna] 
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On the other hand, in many cases we find that contraction 
is as impossible for SE as deletion for ME. 

ME SE 

Elliptical responses : 

(95) *I ain’t’ He. *1 ain’t. He’s. 

Embedded WH~questions : 

(96) *That's what he. that’s what he’s. 

Embedded comparatives : 

(97) *He as good as he says he. *He's as good as he says he’s. 
WH-exclamat i ons : 

(98) *¥hat a fool he. *What a fool he’s. 

This and an unlimited number of other examples show that 
contraction in SE and deletion in ME are very similar- 
governed by the same syntactic constraints. In order to 
specify the form of the deletion rule in ME, it is necessary 
to specify first the standard SE rules for contraction. 



The rule for contraction of the English auxiliary . 
To the best of our knowledge, the rules for SE contraction 
have never been explored in print in any detail. It will 
therefore be necessary to look into the conditions under 
which contraction can occur, and specify the form of the 
contraction rule, in order to understand its relation to 
deletion and the form and position of the deletion rule 
itself. 

Just as SE cannot contract in final position, so ME 
cannot delete. Examples (99"*102) illustrate the parallel: 

SE ME 

(99) *He»s as nice as he says he’s. *He’s as nice as he 

says he. 

(100) *How beautiful you’re.' *How beautiful you.’ 

(101) Are you going? *I’m. Are you going? *1. 

(102) *Here I’m. *Here I. 

The patterns shown in the actual data are so absolute that 
we\feel justified in placing asterisks in the ME column to 
indicate that the form is impossible, even without asking 
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for intuitive judgments of native speakers. From theje ex 
ample s, it would appear that the rule is 
traction is impossible in final position. But (103 106) 
show that there is more to the matter than this. 



SE 



. NNE 



(103) *Who 1 s it? 

(104) Who's XT? 

(105) *What ' s it? 

(106) What’s it for? 



*Who it? 

Who IT? 

*What it? 

What it for? Wha's 
it for? 



We cannot say (103) with dummy it, although we can say (104) 
with lexical IT ('the person who is IT m a game ) . We can 
not say (105), with dummy it, hut we can say (106), when 
stressed for follows. It would seem then that a stressed 
syllable mat follow the is or are if it is to be contracted 
or deleted. Still, (107-109) show that the situation is 
more complex. 



(107) *He‘s now. 

(108) *He‘s unfortunately. 

(109) He * s unfortunately Here. 



*He now. 

*He unfortunately. 

He unfortunately here. 



In both (107) and (108), there are stressed forms follow- 
ing the copula* yet we cannot delete or contract. In v.1 ) f 
after the addition of here , we can contract and delete. It 
is evident at this point that the grammatical relations be- 
tween is and are and the following elements are important 
to the rule. Such grammatical relations figure in the stress 
assignment rules provided by Chomsky and Halle in goua d 
Patterns of English , and these allow us to state the initial 
conditions which govern contraction.^^ The following set 
of three rules operate to provide these conditions. 

(110) [V] — [V]/[V]...[J] a Nuclear stress rule 

(111) V — > [-stress]/[ , +W, 3stress] Weak word rule 

(112) v — ► © /[ , -tense, -stress] Vowel reduction 



The nuclear stress rule is a cyclical rule which re-assigns 
primary stress to the last lexical item within each phrase 
marker, by convention reducing the stress assignment oi all 
other items by one unit. The phrase marker boundaries are 
then erased, and the rule applies to the next larger phrase. 

The weak word rule, provided by .us operates so that weak 
words— words which can occur with schwa as their only vowel 
are reduced to [-stress] from [3stress], whereas other syllables 
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will be reduced to [-stress] only from [4 stress] or [5stress], 
and so on. She vowel reduction rule (112) Jf**},*, 
in the Chomsky-Halle series. Contraction then follows, it is 
the removal of a schwa which occurs initially in a W0 *T? 
fore a lone consonant. In the examples given below, the 
operation of these rules is illustrated. 




pule 

no; 
;iio, 
in, 

,112 

Cont *n 



Tom is wild 

111 
2 1 
2 3 1 

©Z 

Z 

Tom’s wild. 




2 1 



2 



2 

3 

9Z 

Z 



1 

2 



Tom’s wild at night 



In (Pom is wild , the nuclear stress rule operates twice, re- 
ducing ifi to [3stress]$ then the weak word rule makes this 
[-stress], vowel reduction applies, and contraction, yield- 
ing (Pom’s wil d. In the elliptical form we have 

only one cycle with full stress on M (or if emphatic stress 
is placed on 'Pom , with [2 stress] on jj.) . No contraction 
is possible. In (Pom is wildcat jni ght there are again two 
cycles, and the rules yield (Pom’s wild at night.. But after 
ellipsis of wild , as in pjll is w ild,, during ,th,e.,J.ay »^M 
Tom is at night , the copula is not in construction with 
at night , and there is only one cycle for the nuclear stress 
rule. Therefore contraction d' **s not apply. 

The form of the contraction rule, therefore, will show 
that it represents the removal of an initial schwa before 
a lone consonant as in m t are ; im&> hM. and Md will 

be included after a very general rule removes the Initial 
}}r* will is included, apparently with a lexical alternate 
without the initial since there is no general rule to 
delete this consonant. But unstressed &§, cannot be con- 
tracted, even though it has the requisite phonological form 
[ez]. We know this because voicing assimilation, which occurs 
automatically after contraction, does not apply to &£ in 
like as not or hot as can be t no matter how ephemeral the 
schwa seems to be, we do not say [laiksnat] or [hatskenbi] . 

Nor are Mhf or h§£ contracted, although the rule which 
removes the initial h- applies to them as well as to jjiMt 
had , have . 
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ERJC 

hfliflaffHHaoaa 



HH 



It appears from these examples that contract ability 
may be a lexical property of these verbs or auxiliaries: 
some variation may be noted in the verb have. * which is con- 
tracted in British English, as in Ihev,* d a ^_eat,_jdeal_Jif 
money * but not in American English, Bespit e this idio- 
syncrasy of have * we can find a general feature of the con- 
text which determines contractability, and shows why 
hjm * his , her do not contract, while both auxiliaries and 
copula generally do. Contraction requires the presence of 
the type or tense marker, Ihe critical case is found in 
(Phev may have , $his can be written as ffhey , ma y Lye * but 
the apostrophe only indicates the deletion of the li-. Con- 
traction has not applied, as we can tell from the fact that 
Ihev may [ ve does not rhyme with knave . When contraction 
docs operate to remove the schwa, we obtain a single syllable 
ffh o y * ve does rhyme with knave . Ihus contx'action occurs only 
when the tense or type maxdcer is incorporated in the verb 
or auxiliary, and the form of the contraction rule has the 
general shape of (113), 

( 113 ) e — 020/ . . . m ._i<£ m . . . 

1+21 

The dots imply that there are further constraints upon con- 
traction which will be discussed below. We have developed 
the contraction rule as far as we can within the framework 
of categorical, invariant rules, Ihere are further prob- 
lems, and further constraints upon contraction which can 
only be handled with an enlarged conception of *rule of 
grammar 1 . 




One such further problem concerns the relations between the 
contraction rule, as generally sketched above, and the dele- 
tion rule of ME. (Dhere are four possible relations of order 
between contraction and deletion: 



1. C 

2. B 



1. B 

2 . 0 



Cane 3 




Case 4 
1. C(B) 



0Z—»z/, . 

Z ~; 0 /. , 



0Z—^j2f/. , 

9Z •*=.* z/ • * 






qz—*z— *0 /, . 



Case 1 is that contraction occurs first, deletion second. 

Case 2 is the reverse: deletion first, contraction second. 

It is apparent from the forms suggested that no particular 
relation between the two rules is implied by this order; 
for many reasons, Case 2 will appear the least likely. 26 Case 
3 shows deletion and contraction as simultaneous alternates 
of the same rule, with only one set of environmental con- 
straints. Case 4 has deletion as an extension of contrac- 
tion — contraction gone wild, as it were — again with only 
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one set of environmental conditions. Our task is now 
to discriminate among these four possibilities of order, 
and to specify in detail the form of the deletion rule. 



3.4.5. Inherent _vay i ah 11 it v of-deielipji , 9?he dis- 
cussion so far has considered the absence of the copula in 
the sentences of (22-39) as a simple fact about ME, and 
this is the framework of many discussions committed to the 
description of ME as an invariant , homogeneous system. How- 
ever, an examination of any body of speech shows that the 
deletion of the copula is a variable rule, Ihis is true for 
speakers of any age — for careful, casual or intimate con- 
versation, or for spontaneous interaction. Eurthermor* 
this variation is so deeply embedded in the fabric of speech 
that utterances such as the following are not uncommon; 

(114) Make believe this is a team and this [12, 03-Birds, 

a team. #365] 

(115) Ihis is a line, and this a line. [12, 03-Birds, 

#365] 

Given this variation, one might think that As represents 
the form characteristic of careful speech, and that the 
full forms of the copula decrease in frequency as one ap- 
proaches spontaneous interaction. Nothing could be farther 
from the case in as far as pre-adolescents and adolescents 
Negro boys are concerned. As we shall see, the frequency 
of full forms actually increases in many cases when we 
move from single interviews to the excited group sessions 
in which the vernacular is found in its purest form. 

Since we are interested in the relationship of deletion 
to contraction, we will present all figures on the copula 
as a triplet; percentages or absolute figures on (a) full 
forms, (b) contracted forms, and (c) deleted (zero) forms. 

In all of this discussion, we will be considering only 
those environments where can be deleted freely: that 
is, the declarative sentences of (22-39). Ehe total 
population of forms to be considered is defined as follows; 

is always occurs in SE and occurs variably in ME 

after a third singular subject and before a predicate 
or progressive. 

Ihese environments also satisfy the general phonological 
condition which may be stated as follows; 

is may be contracted in SE and contracted or deleted 
in ME whenever it occurs in SE before a stressed 
lexical item in construction with it under a node 
lower than sentence level. 



In fable 3-12, the basic data is presented for four ME 
peer groups, a random sample of 17 working-class adults, and 
two white peer groups (combined), fhese records include 
face-to-face interviews with 63 adolescents and pre-adoles- 
cents and 45 of these boys in group sessions involving spon- 
taneous interaction. Por the 17 adults, the closest equiva- 
lent of group style is the casual speech elicited by tech- 
niques described in Chapter 2, Altogether, we are dealing 
with 1,585 forms in careful speech, and single interviews, 
and 1,332 in group sessions — a total of 2,917. fhese large 
numbers are hardly necessary to establish the over-all fact 
of variation, but we will take advantage of them to explore 
the detailed conditions which govern the deletion of A&* 

Ihe percentages given below like many of the figures 
discussed in this report, are derived by totalling all occur- 
rences of the variable within the group, not by averaging 
percentages for each individual. Although this one grammati- 
cal element, As, is relatively frequent, there are many sub- 
categories with very small numbers for individuals. Each 
individual, however, does show the same basic relations as 
those presented for the group; the situation is quite paral- 
el to the regularity of the (KD) variable discussed in 3.2. 

Ihe speakers studied in these sections do not include 
isolated individuals who are not full members of peer groups. 
Since we are interested in describing the grammars of NNE, 
we would expect that those who are not participating in 
the culture will not show the same relation to NNE as others, 
and in fact show more influence of NNE and WNS. Por a dis- 
cussion of the grammars of these individuals, see 4.2. 

Pull, contracted and deleted forms are all characteris- 
tic of NNE. The contracted (undeleted) form is least typical 
of NNE, and most characteristic of WNS and SE. On the analogy 
of the SE and WNS feeling that contracted forms are "natural” 
and that full forms are "careful", one might be tempted to 
argue that the full forms are importations from SE in" careful" 
style. However, as we move from single, face-to-face inter- 
views to spontaneous group sessions, we find that the per- 
centage of full forms generally increases. 5Dhe feature which 
is correlated with style shift from single to group sessions 
is the ratio of deleted to originally contracted forms— that 
is, B/D+C. In other words, NNE speakers do not necessarily 
contract more in excited interaction, but they delete more 
of the forms which have been contracted. However, these sty- 
listic shifts are minor effects among the pre-a6olescent and 
adolescent peer groups, and only begin to assume importance 
with the older adolescents and adults. 2 ' 

Ihe single, most important constraint on deletion in 
NNE and upon contraction in SE and NNE is one of the least 
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figure 5-7. TABBB 5-12. full forms, contraction and del*, ion of is 
in single (careful) and group (casual) styles for six Harlem groups 
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figure 2. Ratios of deleted forms to deleted and contracted 
forms in single and group styles for five Negro groups 
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expected- whether or not t 5® 1 |aand°ligure 3-7a°again show per- 
other noun phrase, Table 3-1 2a ana figure or » s , deleted 

'SSU’krttT i»® ““ 

rgJf 

S the^vorking-class adults in the Cohra and Jet areas from 
?L larger rand°m =lmple of 100 adults, and the combined 

records of two white wo* king^class 0 j. '* up ‘ er Man- 

and adolescent— from * Inwood neighborhood of up*er man 

hat tan. 

On the left of each figure in Fig. 3-7 a is the percent- 
age of fuli/ contracted and deleted forms after noun phrases: 
of the ritht, after pronouns. In every case, the percent- 
ages h of deleted and contracted forms are greater when a pro- 
noun precedes. The upper line of figures show the pattegg 
for single interviews; the "bottom for group interact! • 

Though there is a general increase in the ratio of j*® 1 ®*^* 
to contraction, the basic pattern is the same m both s y > 

for all groups. 

In these diagrams, deletion is shown as occurring al*er 
contraction (Case 1); that is, the total P«om-i 
tracted forms includes those forms which were aft 
deleted Ihe pattern for contraction shown here is simixa 
for the NHB groups and for the WNS Inv/ood groups, who do 
not delete. Contraction and 

same syntactic constraint. Ihe fact that this P a ^®^ r 
peals regularly in six different groups, in each style, in- 
dicates how pervasive and regular such variable constraints 

are. We are not dealing here with effects which are so errati 
or mar ginal that statistical tests are required to determine 
whether or not they might have been produced by chance. 

The relationship between contrac- fcion “$45 e of°tl»“ 
be explored more deeply by considering the effect of th 
following grammatical category. Again, we flnfl that both 
rules respond to the same set of syntactic const: taint 
Table 3-13 and Figure 3-8 show this Pattern for the Thu 
birds and the Jets, for singie and group styles oo^^ed. 

The relationships shown here 29 are essentially the same i 
the other groups. The least deletion and contra 
place before a following noun phrase, „|| h 

predicate adjectives an’ locatives, both rules apply with 
even greater frequency before a following verb with 

progressive -±ag, and with the highest f^®^® n ^ taking 

future form gonna . Here contraction is again shown as taking 

place on the population of full forms, ,^^®P°P^ la 

tion upon which the deletion rule operates is limited to 
tbe pool of forms already contracted. 
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figure 3r7a, , °/o of full, contracted and deleted forms 
of is with pronoun subject vs. other noun phrase subject 
for six Harlem groups in single and group (casual) style 
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TABLE 3~12a 

PER CENT OP PULL, CONTRACTED AND DELETED PORMS OP i§ 
WITH PRONOUN SUBJECT YS. OTHER NOUN PHRASE SUBJECT 
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Figure 3-8. Per cent of full, contracted and deleted 
forms of As according to grammatical category of complement 
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TABLE 3-13 

PER CENT OP PULL, CONTRACTED AND DELETED FORMS 
OF IS ACCORDING TO GRAMMATICAL CATEGORY OF COM- 



ELEMENT 
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GROUPS 
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NP 
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No. forms 


373 
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91 
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Figure 3~8> below shows the consequences of treating 
contraction and deletion as independent processes* Here 



opposite way to the syntactic constraints. Furthermore, 
there is no connection at all between contraction in NNE 
and contraction in WNS: Figure 3-9 on the right shows 

the contraction pattern of the Inwood group, quite simi- 
lar to the "cumulative" contraction pattern of Figure 3-8 
(indicated on Figure 3-8* with a dotted line), If, then, 
we should insist on regarding contraction and deletion as 
completely unrelated, we would find that the syntactic 
constraints which operate upon them have very different 
effects, and that contraction for NNE has nothing to do 
with contraction for WHS. This is a very implausible 
result, and we can proceed upon the assumption that the 
cumulative diagram of Figure 3-8* represents the actual 
situation. 

Given these quantitative relations, we can now return 
to the problem of the particular form of ordering which 
holds between the contraction and deletion rules. The 
four cases of possible ordering presented above can now 
be simplified. Case 2, with deletion first and contraction 
second, would not fit any of the quantitative results 
shown above, for there is no reason for the contraction 
of some undeleted [ez] to be dependent upon the deletion 
of some other [ez]: that is, it would be quite unreason- 
able to insist that contraction operate upon a pool of 
already deleted forms. The other three cases can be repre- 
sented by the abstract quantitative models of Figures 3-10a-c 

on the next page. 



4 wowrtoM'hafffi nf* finntyaciion for the Jets is shown in 
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Fig. 3-9. Contraction 
for the Inwood groups 



Fig* 3-8 f • Contraction 
and deletion independent 
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Case 3 







fig. 10-a 

2 5 / 

9Z ^ . 



Case 4 




fig. 10-b 



© 25 — Z ’■* 0/ • « 



Case 1 




fig. 10-c 



1 * S Z ■’"*? z/ . • 
2. z — » p/ • * 



The application of the variable contraction and deletion 
rules is logically governed by two factors; first, an input 
variable which sets the overall frequency with which the 
rule is selected. Secondly, there aro variable constraints 
in the immediate environment which differentiate the fre- 
quencies with which the rule applies according to various 
syntactic and phonological features of the sentence, figures 
3-lOa-c represent the quantitative results of various com- 
binations of these factors, for Case 3, with contraction 
and deletion as alternative right-hand members of a single 
rule, we have 




In this expression, the rule is selectea only once, and there 
is therefore only one variable input and one set of variable 
constraints. The spectrum of frequencies with which the 
contraction and deletion rules apply should therefore be 
the same, as shown in figure 3-10a. If, on the other hand, 
deletion is thought of as an extension of contraction, as 
in Case 4 



0 z — *■ z ~ mm> 0 / • • 

we might have two selections and two variable inputs, but 
on one set of variable constraints. Thus deletion would 
be a fixed percentage of contraction in all environments — 
say 50Vo, as suggested by figre 3-10b, The third possi- 
bility is that we have two selections (with variable in- 
puts), and two sets of variable constraints. This is in 
effect equivalent to Case 1, with the rule for contraction 
apply :* * g first and the rule for deletion applying second. 
Here the quantitative pattern would be that of figure 3-10c, 
where the variable constraints apply twice. This pattern 
shows more extreme or exaggerated constraints upon dele- 
\ tion than upon contraction; it is in fact the actual pattern 



which appears in the empirical data of Figure 3*~8 for tooth, 
the Xhunderbirds and Jets, and one which is *?Pe a J ed f gK 
the other peer groups as well (see Figure 3-11 below). 

We can therefore conclude from this quantitative evidence 
that contraction and deletion are separate, though similar, 
rules which apply in that order. 

Independence of the preceding and following e.nvjr on 
ments. She grammatical status of the preceding and follow- 
ing elements are only two of the many constraints upon the 
contraction and deletion rule. We have not yet considered 
here the effects of the phonological environments. However, 
before preceding further it is necessary to investigate 
the relative independence of these two sets of environments. 
Xt is possible that one is conditioned toy the other— that 
the effect of a following noun phrase, for example, is en- 
tirely different when a pronoun precedes than when another 
noun phrase precedes. Or going even further, one of these 
effects could toe nothing tout the result of unequal distri- 
bution of forms in the other environment. For example, a 
following verb phrase may favor contraction and deletion 
simply because pronouns occur more frequently before predi- 
cates with Verb + in s than they do before predicates with 

IZ. 



Figure 3-11 resolves these questions toy displaying the 
two variable conditions independently , On the left, 3-lla-c 
show the effect of the following grammatical category lor 
all sentences with subject noun phrases? on the right, 

3-lld-f show the data for sentences with subject pronouns. 
Because the total number of forms is considerably reduced 
for each group (even when single and group styles are 
combined), the following predicate adjectives and locatives 
are given iogeljlier# Still* some of the ceils are too small 
to be reliable, as the table of N at the bottom shows: 
for the X -Birds, for example, there are only six cases 
of a following verb after a noun phrase subject, and only 
eight cases of following gonna , which may be responsib-e 
for the irregularity of the pattern at this point. 

Figure 3-11 demonstrates that neither of the environ- 
mental constraints— preceding or following— are dependent 
upon the other, although there is some degree of interaction. 
Ehere is some degree of irregularity in the patterns with 
preceding noun phrase: for the Jets, for example, we see 
that the order of effects of following locative-predicate 
adjectives vs. following noun phrases is reversed in 
Figure 3-llc. We do not know as yet whether this rever- 
sal is constant or reproducible? the data presented here 
does not exhaust all of the material which is available 
for the Jets and Cobras, and further analysis will answer 
I such questions. 
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Figure II. Percentages of full, contracted and deleted 
forms of is according to preceding and following environments 
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Figure 3-11 does show remarkable ^“ln^the 

patterns displayed by the three ^preceding 

case of a preceding pronoun* Che effect of a P* 6 ®®® 3 ^® 
pronoun upon contraction is almost a categorical one for 
all three groups— -that is, the contraction rule goes al- 
most^to e completion--whereas the deletion rule operates 
variably and regularly across a wide range of frequencies. 

Most importantly, all six sections of Figure 3-11 

conform to the model of Figure hut* slightly 

traction and deletion are governed by 

different constraints. Contraction and deX ®^°" 

the same pattern even when theie is a re-ordering in the 

constraints, as in the UP ~ PA-loc situation fortheJets_ 

in 3-llo. With this parallelism, we observe that contra 

tion and deletion have distinct variable Inputs and dis 

they have applied to contraction. Thus Case 1, inwhicha 
contraction rule is followed by a a ® x ®**°* ees f£om 

ample confirmation. In each case, 1 aX T®ht If it 

contraction on the left and converges on the right, ir it 
is assumed that the deletion rule operates upon the P°°J 
of already contracted forms, then * 

D/D+C (indicated by a dashed line in Figures 3 11a o) 
recularlv rises from left to right (see Table 3-1 below;. 

In Figures 3-lld-f it would seem that contraction is 
virtually independent of the following environment--only 
traoes of variability before noun phrasesandpredlcate 
ad ectives remain. This may be considered e n< ori «al 
suit of a variable constraint which ^as moved ^oaMgher 
level, producing the semi-categorical pattern shown nere. 

The effect of^^ progOdin g_y g ffie L , bft contract jon ah . d 

deletion . There are a number of the most 

imnn f.He orieration of contraction and dolotionj out uno hiost; 

important, from the standpointoXmagnitudeandlinguisc 

significance, is whether or not the preceding element enas 
with a consonant or a vowel. Most subject pronouns end 
with stressed vowels^ 1 , but other noun phrases can be sub- 
classified in many ways according to J^eir ' 

The most useful sub-categories of the environments for tne 
contraction and deletion of is* are as follows i 

( a ) -& After noun phrases ending in sibilants. 

(b) -K° After noun phrases ending in non-sibilant 

voiceless consonants. 

(c) -K v After noun phrases ending in non-sibilant 

voiced consonants. 

(d) -V After noun phrases ending in vowels. 
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It is no accident that the first three of these cate- 
gories are the same as those used to describe forms of the 
English / Z/ morpheme. But whereas the usual rules can 
treat categories (c) and (d) as one (the 11 elsewhere 1 or 
“other-voiced segment" category), the distinction between 
(c) and (d) will be critical in the analysis of contraction 
and deletion. 

{Cable 3-14 shows the percentages of full, contracted 
and deleted forms for all six groups studied in section 3.4.5. 
according to the phonetic form of the preceding element. 
Examining the percentages of full forms, we can immediate- 
ly say that 

(1) In all cases, there are fewest full forms after 
pronouns? contraction is, therefore, almost 
categorical after pronouns, as observed in 
section 3.4.5. above. 

(2) In all cases, there are fewer full forms after 
noun phrases ending in vowels than after those 
ending in consonants, but more than after 
pronouns. In other words, the fact that pro- 
nouns end in vowels accounts for some, but 

by no means all, of their effects upon con- 
traction. 

(3) In all cases but one 32 , there is a small but 
distinct tendency for there to be more full 
forms after voiceless consonants than voiced, 

( 4 ) There are almost no contracted forms after 
sibilants, although a few definitely can be 
observed, contrary to the usual conception. 

But quite a few forms of A§. have apparently 
undergone both contraction and deletion; if 
we consider that forms such as The fish_ia „ . . 
follow the same rules as the rest of the other 
ME sentences, then it appears that deletion 
is practically categorical after sibilants. 

Since noun phrases are relatively sparse as compared 
to subject pronouns, the numbers for all of these sub- 
categories are not large enough for us to study the opera- 
tion of deletion within them. Table 3-15 therefore com- 
pares the operations of contraction and deletion by com- 
bining -K° and -K _ into a single category -K . 

The contraction rule is seen as having operated upon 
full forms to produce the contracted and deleted forms? 
and deletion as then operating upon the resulting pool of 



contracted forms 
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TABLE 3-14 



PERCENTAGES OP PULL, CONTRACTED, AND DELETED PORMS 
ACCORDING TO PHONETIC FORM OP PRECEDING ELEMENT 
POR SIX GROUPS IN SINGLE AND GROUP STYLES COMBINED 
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69 


269 


Oscar Brothers 










Pull 


93 


71 


68 


40 


04 


Contracted 00 


21 


12 


40 


54 


Deleted 


_Q2 


08 


20 


20 


, 42 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N: 


m 

15 


14 


41 


37 


95 


Working-class adults 










Pull 


75 


69 


88 


45 


39 


Contracted 08 


21 


03 


45 


47 


Deleted 


lu 


-12 


09 


10 






99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N: 


48 


100 


75 


83 


200 


Inwood groups 










Pull 


42 


30 


97 


13 


00 


Contracted 58 


70 


03 


87 


100 


Deleted 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 




100 


100 


100 


100 


IjQ 


N: 


12 


46 


34 


65 


61 
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SABLE 3-15 



FREQUENCY OF OPERATION OF DELETION AND CONTRACTION 
RULES WITH PRECEDING CONSONANT OR VOWEL FOR SIX NNE 
GROUPS IN SINGLE AND GROUP STYLES COMBINED 



Oi <8 





C*KD 

F-KD+C 


I 


D 

C+D 


I 


Ihunderbirds 


”K 


.28 


116 


.16 


32 


-V_ 


.57 


79 


.47 


45 


pro 


.95 


255 


.56 


241 


Cobras 


-K 


« 


46 


.80 


20 


-V_ 


.90 


32 


.41 


29 


pro_ 


.97 


136 


.71 


132 


Jets 


-K_ 


.32 


93 


.70 


30 


-V_ 


.58 


69 


.22 


40 


pro 


1.00 


269 


.61 


269 


Oscar Brothers 


-K_ 


.17 


29 


(.40) 


5 


-v_ 


.59 


37 


.33 


22 


pro_ 


.96 


95 


. 44 


91 


Working-class 

-K_ 


adults 

.30 


148 


.38 


59 


-V 


.55 


83 


.18 


46 


pro_ 


.61 


200 


.77 


99 


Inwood groups 


-K 


.67 


58 


.00 


39 


-V 


.87 


65 


.00 


60 


pro 


.99 


142 


.00 


141 



(116) 



C «* 



C*B- . 
F+C-KD 1 



D * 



D 

C+D 



For the Cobras, Jets, Oscar Brothers and adults, it 
that a preceding vowel favors contraction, while exactly the 
opposite situation prevails with deletion: the rule applies 
more frequently when a consonant precedes. Figure 3-1? 
shows the striking character ox this reversal, and runs coun 
ter to the parallelism of contraction and deletion which 
has prevailed up to this point, She Inwood group ?° 

deletion, hut we observe that contraction is also favored 
by a preceding vowel in their case. Only the youngest group, 
the (Dhunderbirds, doe 3 not show this effect: for them, a 
^receding vowel favors both contraction and deletion. As 
noted at several points in this discussion, this absence 
of phonological conditioning in the younger group is char- 
acteristic of the general tendency for rules to develop in 
this direction with age. 



Ihe pattern which prevails can be illustrated by (117) 
and (118). 



C 

(117) Stanley is here, =* 

CV VC CVC 
C 

(118) Stan is here. — * 

CVC VC CVC 



3) 

Stanleys here. -4 
CVC CVC 
D 

Stan ! s here, =$ 
CVCC CVC 



Stanley here. 
CV CVC 

Stan here. 

CVC CVC 



In the case of a subject noun ending in a vowel, we see that 
contraction acts to reduce a CWC sequence to C/C, vlt is 
true that the first vowel may be diphthongized so that a 
glide interposes between the two vowels in the actual phone- 
tic output, but this is not always the case in ME.) On 
the other hand, when contraction operates upon a suoject 
noun ending in a consonant, the result is a consonant clus- 
ter. There are a number of rules operating throughout ME 
which reduce consonant clusters, although there is no sin- 
gle rule for all cases. In general, it can be said that 
MB, like English and most Indo-European languages, dis- 
favors final consonant clusters, and there are many examples 
of historical processes operating to reduce them. This 
tendency runs strongly in ME, though it is by no means 
extreme in this respect, 33 In any case, the way in which 
contraction and deletion are opposed with respect to the 
preceding vowel clearly demonstrates that both contraction 
and deletion are phonological processes; furthermore, 
our original analysis that deletion is the removal of a 
lone consonant produced by contraction receives strong 
confirmation from the data presented here. We have thus 
arrived at the point farthest removed from the original 
suggestion that ME has no underlying and corresponding 
is? and even the suggestion that the morpheme is deleted 
cannot be considered consistent with the data provided here. 
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.Effect o f a preceding consonant or vowel upon 
operation of the contraction and deletion rules for six 
groups: single and group styles combined 








rO - C+P 

TC" F+C+D 





C+D 
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It is also apparent from Table 3-13 ^atthe effect of 
a preceding pronoun upon contraction and deletion is * 
part dependent upon, "but in part distinct 

of a preceding vowel. Almost all ^favored 

vowels, and it is plain that contractioni^heavily 

when the sublect is a pronoun. But the ei-.ecu is muon 
etronger than for other noun phrases ending in vowels-- 
in fact, it is to all effects a 

a variable rule. In the contraction rule, the iL,, 
therefore he an entry /[*pr 0 ] which states that after 
nronouns, the rule is not a variable but a ca1; ff 0 f 1 x2t 
Sne^n the case of deletion, it can he seen that the 
rule operates much more often when a pronoun precedes than 
when another noun phrase ending in a v°wel precedes, fh^ 
the effect of a preceding pronoun will be one oi tne 
variable constraints upon deletion, though not necessarily 
the primary one. 

Independence olLp hrmp I Q g l o ^l 

St mints. ™this po int, wecannot be sure that the effect 
of a preceding vowel or consonant is not the product of 

some odd° diet r ibut ion of no^ phrases before v^iou^oomple- 
ment categories, since the data of ® a kles J V p^« een ± n 

treats all such categories alike. A % w® ^ both contrac- 
(Cable 3-13, a following verb strongly favors , J 0 ™ 
ti on and deletion, and it is possible that the noun phrases 
which^reeedeverhs^re different from those which precede 
predicates. Table 3-16 shows the percentages of contrac 
tion and deletion, on the same basis as (Cable 3 15, out 
with the proportions for four following grammatical cate- 
gories shown P sepa: ately. Since the n ®^?!aoent 

become quite smal., the figures for the four adolescent 
HUE groups are grouped together: the T-Birds, the cobras, 
the Jetsand thf Oscar Bothers. The result shows that 
the opposing effect of a preceding vowel and consonant 

holds P for all syntactic environments, ®^® p ^ n ^ r ^tlon and 
of a following future in gonn a. w her ® b°^ a 

deletion are close to categorical, and thenumbersare 
verv small. In the other cases, we again observe that 
the y effect of a preceding pronoun is semi-categorical for 
contraction, and that deletion is much stronger with a 

preceding pronoun than with a Confirmation 

Table 3-16 thus provides us with additional confirmation 

of our analysis of the relations between contraction and 
deletion. 



I 

i 



3.4.6. The rules for contraction . W g v ° a 

ow incorporate the quantitative data of 3.4.5. into the 
ogical development of ordered rules for contraction and 
eletion of 3. 4. 1.-3. 4. 4., using the formal apparatus 
f section 2.4. The outline _ on the following Pageshows 
series of sixteen phonological rules of ME in which 
ontraction rule (9) and the deletion rule (13) for is 
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TABLE 3-16 



FREQUENCY OP OPERATION OP DELETION AND CONTRACTION RULES 
ACCORDING TO PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING ENVIRONMENTS 
FOR POUR ADOLESCENT NNE GROUPS IN GROUP STYLE ONLY 



NP PA/LOC 





<Po 


S 




s 


‘■2s 


s 




I 


-K_ 


.37 


35 


.62 


13 


.25 


32 


.50 


8 


~y 


.80 


64 


.29 


51 


.70 


23 


.37 


16 


pro 


.94 


32 


.40 


30 


.98 


65 


56 

♦ 


64 








_Vb 








gonna 








s 




I 




N 




I 


-K_ 


.65 


4 


1.00 


9 


.89 


9 


.87 


8 


-V_ 


.86 


14 


.33 


12 


l.CO 


6 


1. 00 


6 


pro_ 


. .97 


34 


.79 


33 


1.00 


23 


.96 


23 



( < 
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SIXTEEN PHONOLOGICAL RULES OP NNE 



**(0) Nuclear stress rule 



**( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

**(4) 

*#(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

**( 8 ) 

**(9) 



V — > V' / [V] ...['] ] 



©< 



Centralization of vowels 
"before r 

Vocalization of £ 
Vocalization of 1 
Weah word rule 
Vowel reduction 
loss of postvocalic £ 
Loss of postvocalic ^ 
Loss initial U 
Contraction 



V -+ (0) /\ 1 r [oCcons] 

[j-lOWj 

r —*•(©) / [-cons] cx(##) *(~V) 

1 — * (£) / [-cons] (##) -V . . . 

[3str] — ► [-str] / [ > +W] 

V — * e / [ , -str, -tense] 

(0) / [+voc, -cons, cxhigh] ##. . 

( 0 ) / [+voc,-cons, . ,]_j##* . . 

h — ► (0) / e Cg ## 



a 

1 




( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 



Simplification of ~sK 
clusters 

General simplification 
of “1, d clusters 

Assimilation of ~± 

Deletion 



[-cont] 

t,a — (0) /j 0 ^; 



(0) / [+strid]„#(#) |*strid 

<X(~V) 



ilxcons 



TT(#) ^(~V) 

s / [ ,+pro]#(#)[+strid]## 





"~?>v 






"ex. Vb * 




[+cont] — ► ( 0 ) / 


V pro 
*strid 


It II 

frrr 


-nas | 

m <*» 


6 g n 
'?NP 





**(14) Epenthetic vowel 
**(15) Voicing assimilation 



0 — ► © / [+strid]#(#) [+cont]## 

[-voc] — * [o( voice) / [choice ]#(#).__j## 



For further discussion of rules other than (9) and (l3)t 

[ail 



Rule 



P* 

P« 

P< 

P- 

P< 

P- 



100 

100 



3) 

4) V 
5-7) 

118 (11) , 
187-8 (111) 
106 (9) 



Rule (7) p. 119 (11') 

10) p. 132 (12) v 

11) p. 136 (13-14) 

12) pp. 212-213 
14-15) p. 333 (14') 

p. 334 (l4") 
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are embedded, The contraction and deletion rules are given 
in full? other rules are shown in enough detail to illustrate 
their general character and their relation to v9) and ^13;. 



Only a few of these rules are peculiar to NNEj half of 
them are part of the basic machinery of SB. ^operate in 
exactly the same fashion in ME. Ihis is the case for the 
eight rules marked with **. She nuclear stress 
well before any of the others to provide conditions for vow 
el reduction, as discussed above? the weah word rule v4; 
and vowel reduction (5) provide the [ 9 ] upon which 
(9) operates. Rules (2, 3, 6, 7, and 8) are relevant to other 
contract able items such as hgy§> Jl&ib Hill and jyrg, ana will 
be considered briefly below. Rules (10) and (11) are con” 
cerned wiiJli ^sps t - * s » ^skS y and olus1/63?s in g©n©rax> 

which intersect — with the grammatical category of the past 
tense, and are considered in some detail elsewhere. Once 
we establish the basic conditions for contraction by rules 
(0), (4), (5), the behavior of i£ is governed by the five 
rules (9), (12), (13), (14) and (15), which we will examine 

here. 



Form of the contract ion and deletion rJilea. Rule 
(9) appears as the removal of a schwa, occurring initially 
before a single consonant, in a word with the tense-marker 
incorporated. When a pronoun proceeds in ME, the rule 
is (semi-) categorical, as indicated by the invariance 
condition *. The variable constraints do not show a 
high degree of orders a preceding vowel and a following 
verb have approximately equal effect in promoting the 
application of the rule, while the effect of a following 
future in gonna is somewhat less. Eigure 3-13 shows 
the resulting tree, incorporating data from the four verna- 
cular ME groups in group interaction. There are two 

variables, since V b and V are equivalent. Among the 

various non-verbal predicates, the effect of a ^°1*~® W '“' 
ing noun phrase as against a following predicate adjective 
or locative, is indicated clearly enough in the total re- 
sults, but it is not consistent enough among the various 
peer groups to warrant incorporating it into the general 
rule for ME. 



The deletion rule (13) appears as the removal of a 
lone oral continuant between word boundaries. Here the^ 
variable constraints show a higher degree of order, as in- 
dicated in Eigure 3-14. The primary constraint is the 
effect of a following verb, and the secondly constraint 
the effect of a preceding vowel—— but reversing the polar 
itv for the contraction rule. The combination of these two 
yields the series of values *95 *“ *78 — • 58 “ *4o which 
shows geometric ordering with an input value at a higher 
level than that shown in Eigure 3-12. The third effect, 
that of a preceding pronoun is almost well ordered, but 



Fig, 3*15 Ordering of the variable 
constraints for the contraction 



group sessions only 




+ Vb 



C3 




- Yb 



28) 



+V 



-V. 



+V 



•V 



<P 



+ _gn 


- 1 00 


- m 


* Vv 


R n 


« OV 
QO 


- gn_ 


. 


N5 


. DO 
80 


- TO 


• 70 


+ NP 


• |w 

.36 


- UP 


# Wv 

• 28 






+pro_ 



pro_ 



+_pro 




.86 



.56 



.58 



.51 

.31 



Fig.3-14. Ordering of the variable 
constraints for the deletion rule 
(13) for four MB peer groups: 
group sessions only 
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of course is not represented on the V„ branches, She _gQn- 
na constraint is not shown here, but has about the same 

weight as V , and like all other variables except V , it 

follows the same direction as with contraction. 

The quantitative data presented in this paper is suffi- 
cient to establish the major variable constraints upon these 
rules-- constraints which are independent of each other and 
which recur regularly in almost all styles and peer groups. 
It will no doubt be possible to modify this presentation 
in the future, as more data is accumulated? there are many 
interesting questions concerning various predi- 

cate types to be investigated. But the purpose of this 
type of analysis is not to explore every conceivable con- 
straint upon a variable rule to the limits of reproducibil- 
ity, but rather to apply the logic of these converging (and 
diverging) patterns to establishing the place, form and 
order of the deletion and contraction rules of ME, 



One of the first, and most obvious arguments on order 
springs from the predominance of i'a , thals. and wfcaJ.,g. [is, 
fces, was] as the ME phonetic output of underlying 
that is and what is . At first glance it seems obvious that 
the assimilation of the /z/ to the preceding voiceless 
stop has produced an [s] which is not subject to the dele- 
tion rule, and therefore deletion does not apply , 34 In 
the light of this evidence, we would order the voicing 
assimilation rule before the deletion rule. We would then 
have derivations such as the following: 



( 119 ) it##iz 
it##oz 
it## z 
it## s 

is## s 

1 ## s 



vowel reduction 

contraction 

voicing assimilation 

[deletion — does not apply] 
as sibilation 
reduction of geminates 



After a sibilant, we have two possible routes, as shown in 

( 120 ) , 

A B 



( 120 ) fifc##iz 
f i£##ez 



f ig##iz 

fiB##©z vowel reduction 

fig## 25 contraction 

fiig## s voicing assimilation 

fi 8 ## deletion 



The first tendency is to deny that contraction can take place 
after sibilants, though we do encounter rare cases. But 
the existence of a sizeable number of zero forms makes it 
seem clear that route B is followed. Deletion of /z/ after 
a sibilant must therefore be categorical, as indicated in 
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the rule by [*strid ] * 



However, the case of the plural fjgb§.& poses a more 
difficult problem: 



( 121 ) 



f i&#z 
f lS#S 



*f lg#©S 



voicing assimilation 
deletion [does not apply across 
inflectional boundary] 

epenthesis 



This result is plainly wrong, and we are forced to conclude 
that voicing assimilation is ordered after epenthesis, so 
that it will not assimilate /z/ to a preceding voiceless 
sibilant. But epenthesis must come after deletion, for the 
whole force of the evidence in section 3*4» 5« indicates 
that deletion is the removal of a lone consonant,* we do 
not find any remnants of an epenthetic vowel in expressions 
such as *That des 1 f ©1 mine or * 0 ne fish [©] on _m y line . 0 ? 
And af^ibilation must precede deletion if forms such as 
i»s ai to survive as regularly as they do. Therefore, the 
correct order must be: 



contraction 

assibilation 

deletion 

epenthesis 

voicing assimilation 



It is an attractive notion to place the rule of voicing 
assimilation last, since this is actually a very general 
constraint upon the form of final clusters which contain 
morpheme boundaries. But this order is contrary to the 
notion expressed above that in i's, /z/ is assimilated to 

[s] before deletion. The contradiction lies in tne assump- 
tion that the [s] of [is] is derived from is, as indicated 
by tne practice in dialect literature of writing ALg. How- 
ever, it now seems clear that this [s] is the assibilated 

[t] of it-- the verb is Has entirely disappeared, leaving 
only this footprint on the preceding pronoun, in the 
following fashion: 



(122) it##iz 

lt##0Z 

it## z 
IS## z 



vowel reduction (5)* 
contraction (9) 

assibilation (12) 



We have already seen that deletion must be categorical after 
sibilants, so it follows that the result is 



is## deletion (13) 

* Numbers on the right refer to rule numbers in “Sixteen 
Phonological Rules 11 , p. 210, 
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r 



The ordei (12)-(1S)-(14)-(15) as shown , £2^ aL^tLt^slib- 
fore gives the correct results. Rule ( 12 ) shows that assiD 

ilation is restricted to words with [+pro], there are i our 
such pronouns ending in -t ; i&, iiai» H&ai and i— s' n ther 
arule which applies with a somewhat lower i^ut for other 

ffi 8 L±iK2L nor fhvme with [ 3®sgtrd] for 3Mil§_S2M. 
ft^^ble tSat the restriction of the assibilation 

rule to pronouns and lone /a/ is too sharp: 

atiulv to other freauent forms ending a.n ~£, such as out 

However* we do not have enough evidence at present to judge 

S' tXS “”««;*•» l “ XU S2.”i S'o"' 

and intuitions are quite unreliable in these areas 
phological condensation. 

Given the rule order shown above, we have the deriva- 



tions 
(123) 



A 

ii§?,h is 

f is##xz 
flW#QZ 

fib## z 
f ii## 



B 

figh jL& 

fib##iz 
f ib##ez 



fish_L p.11 

fii#z 

vowel reduction 

contraction 

deletion 

fib#oz epenthesis 

voicing assim’n 




mvio form fish is can follow route A or B, depending on* 
contraction^appliss, yielding Ite-fiak-SSM-MflS/ 
la good today. She plural . fishe . g appears / inl ^ound- 
since deletion does not apply across 

ary. The epenthesis rule can also apply to [fiiwz], s 
that we could have the alternative derivation to yield the 

same result as B 



(124) 



D 

fis ## z 
f i g##ez 
fib## z 

£i'&##qz 



vowel reduction 
contraction 
deletion 
epenthesis 



5) 
9) 

13 

14 



i 



In this case, the deletion rule would not apply cat e- 
corically after sibilants. However, the quantitative evi 
dence of Table 3-14- shows that derivationAisheavily 

favored, and if the contrao^ion rule applies with ^^SSSuort*, 

the same frequency after sibilants as after other o: °«|°“anvs, 
it seems that deletion is (semi-) < categorical after sioi 
lants, yielding very rarely a contracted but und 

form [fibs], 
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One prominent char act eristic of ME morphology is that 
final clusters in -j£g, ~MVM and -£&£ are obligatorily simpli- 
fied, so that ar. underlying form //test// (which shows up 
in the verb form testin g) cannot have a plural L^sts]. fhe 
phonetic form which does appear is chiefly [tesoz] . ihis 
form is derived by the following sequence 



(125) test#z 
tes #z 
tes #ez 



simplification of -sC clusters (10) 
epenthesis (14) 



In this environment, the simplification of ~sC clusters 
is categorical, as indicated in rule (10). For the se- 
quence in The test is . . , one can obtain 



(126) test##iz 
test##©z 
test## z 
tes ## 55 
tes ## 



vowel reduction 
contraction 
simplification 
deletion 




i 



But the contraction rule is not categorical here? when it 
does not apply, the simplification of -sC clusters now 
takes place before a following vowelt and it is possible 
get either A or B: 



to 



(127) 



A 

test##iz 

test##oz 

tes ##az 



3 

test##iz # . s 

test##©z vowel reduction (5) 

contraction (9) 

simplification (10 
deletion (13 



It appears then that rules (5*~15) sre strictly ordered, with 
the exception that the general -jhJl simplification rule (11) 
cannot be ordered with respect to the deletion rule (13;, 
since they apply across different boundaries, nor with re- 
spect to the as sibilation rule (12), which never applies to 
clusters. 36 



3*4*7* The problem of what X mean. . . The general prin- 
ciple underlying the discussion so far is that the possibil- 
ity of contraction in SB is in a one-to-one correlation with 
the possibility of deletion in ME. However, the following 
quotation seems to be a blunt contradiction of this prin- 
ciple: 



(128) What I mean by bein' destroyed, [29 » N, J.,#737] 

they was brought up into they 
rightful nature. 

This is a case of clause-final in, produced by Wg-attrac- 
tion, and the rules of stress assignment and vowel reduc- 
tion presented above will not allow this to be contracted. 

(129) *What I mean by being destroyed' s, 

they were brought up unto their 
rightful nature. 



There is nothing in the development so far to indicate 
that this principle can 7 - variable. For the contraction 
rule is dependent on the categorical stress assignment 
and reduction rules, and if contraction does not occur, 
we have argued, deletion cannot occur. 

This is not a rare phenomenon in NNE| we have many 
other examples. 



(130) 

(131) 

(132) 



All I knowed, that I was in the 
hospital. 

All I could do, as ' him what 
he's tryin' to do. 

But next thing I knew, he was 
on the ground. 



[13, T-Birds, 
#458] 

[16, NYC, YH33] 
[16, Jets, #560] 



Careful investigation of these examples shows that the 
deletion of is not the product of our deletion rule 
(13), but a very different process. The evidence for 
this depends upon several empirical and theoretical 
points. 

First of all, it should be apparent to native speak- 
ers of WNS that this deletion is not absolutely impossible 
for white speakers. Expressions such as 

(133) What X mean, he's crazy. 

(134) All I know, he's going home. 

though not derived from our data, appear quite acceptable 
to many WNS speakers. Furthermore, we note that all of 
these cases involve verbs of .asyjLng , Ignovying, j flegnjn g ^ 
which take sentence complements } and the pro-verb do. ue 
Have no Him sentences of the type 

(135) *A11 I broke, my leg. 

and WNS does not find this acceptable either. ■" 
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She fact that white speakers can delete this A&> hut 
no other As in sentences of the type (22^39), makes us 
suspect that we are dealing with a different mechanism 
than the deletion rule itself. She special constraint on 
verbs of knowing and ££JAm £<^s to this 
tences of this type include the class of "cleft sentences" 
which play an important role in Rosenbaum's discussion of 
noun phrase complementation (1967), although f} re no ^ 

analysed there. We are of course concerned with the sur- 
face structure, rather than the deep structure, since the 
former determines the application of the stress rules, but 
the deep structure will ultimately determine the operation 
of the critical transformations involved. One approach 
is to trace sentences of the type (133) to the following 
intermediate structure, after WH-attraction has applied*. 



(136) 




After the object what of the relative clause is removed, 
and the that complementizer is placed before the comple- 
ment sentnee, we have the constituent structure 

(137) [What [I mean] s ) Np [is [that he is crazy) g ] yp 

where the main verb of the sentence is la, appearing before 
a sentence. According to the analysis that we have given 
so far, this particular As, in construction with a follow- 
ing sentence, should be contractable, just as other copulas 
before sentence complements: 

(138) My home's where I want it. 



Yet most people do not easily accept 

(139) *What I mean's he's crazy. 
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A cleft sentence of the type 



(140) What he is is smart. 



can he contracted to 



(141) What he is *s smart. 



--hut not to 



(142) *What he’s is smart. 

—even though (142) seems easier to say from the phonetic 
point of view, with two successive sibilants. All of these 
considerations make us suspect that (136) is not the correct 
analysis ef the sentence structure. There is an alternative 
analysis of (133) which is (143): 



Here the main verb is mean , and the Ag is the verb of the 
relative clause. The rule which deletes jg is then the 
same rule which operates to reduce the bo ole, that is yellow 
with a ge to the book„y ellow with a*e: it is a transfor- 

mation needed for all dialects of English, applying much 
earlier and quite independent of the phonological processes 
discussed above. If this is indeed the structure of (133), 
we can understand why both white and Negro speakers can 
delete this is, although it cannot be contracted. The 
same reasoning applies to (140-142). If the first ig is 



(143) 



S 




S 




he is crazy 
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•fciis main ver b of ill© sentence, it no longer stands in 
construction with its object sfeat, which tos ^en moved 
to the front by WH-attraction^ a " d he ia 

same status as sentences of the type Th.qt a wfrgt he . J£. 

3 4 8. Contraction and de letion of 8r.fi « ®he first 
and most obvious fact about iraFgre is that it appears far 
less often than ME ia. Since even linguists perceiv s 
guage categorically, it is easy to get the impression that 
ME speakers have no sSS. in the positions 
is obvious from examples given in other syntactic posi 
tions-~(S7, 88, 89, 91, 93) that a££ is well established in 
the underlying grammar of ME. We even obbain it in tag 
questions which are relatively rare, 

(144) You* re a reporter, aren’t 'cha? [15> Chicago, #471] 
We on tape*. 

Here we have the full, contracted and zero form of ,S£|* A 
careful grammatical searching of the r ®» JL a 

shows that even though fuxl and contracted 
occur infrequently, they do occur with the same i eyst- ematic 
variation and respond to the same constraints as is. Tab 
3-17 shows the number of full, contracted and deleted xorms 
of SS& for theT-Birds,Jets,Cobrasand 

and Figure 3-15 shows the frequency of 

deletion of both is and are fnr one sroup--ohe A ^^2^5ts # 
Table 3-17 and Figure 3-15^ show only one of the constraints 
upon the contraction and deletion rule as far as &£& is 

concerned— the effect of the °§ac^ 

gory— but this data is sufficient to illustrate the fact 

that the same rule is operating upon both and ,&r§. 

In order to understand the operation of the ^l es 
are , it is necessary to observe the operation of the a 

ization rule and the loss of post-vocalic sc|? wa U P 0 ^ 
form. Rule (2) for the vocalization of £ (discussed in 
greater detail in 3.1.2.) operates to change the central 
liquid consonant [rl to a central vowel [©]• *his L®J 
is removed by rule (6), the same rule which is responsible 
for [po'1 for poor and [do 1 ] for d°Q£ (see 3.1.2. for 
further discussion) . The results of these processes can 
be seen in the results of the derivation (145 ) • 



( 145 ) 



mm 

## a©## 
##ae## 

JUI _n_ 4 til 

ittt © fttt 

UU jjk 

frtt trtr 



vocalization of £ 
weak word rule 
vowel reduction 
loss of post-vocalic & 
contraction 
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TABLE 5-17 

RESPONSE OE CONTRACTION AND DELETION OP IS AND ARE 
TO FOLLOWING GRAMMATICAL CATEGORY POR HNE PEER GROUPS 



are 


0)~Birds 


Cobras 


Jets 


Oscar Br, 


__HP 


5/7/22 


8/10/20 


1/11/28 


0/0/5 


Loc,PA 


6/7/54 


4/16/55 


4/11/61 


2/8/50 


_V> 3 


2/7/44 


1/ 6/41 


2/ 8/65 


1/4/35 


gn 


0/2/'62 


0/ 3/21 


0/ 5/59 


0/0/13 


is 


_ HP 


95/78/48 


59/56/50 . 


161/117/119 


18/10/11 


Loc ,PA 


52/40/48 


55/32/92 


89/109/125 


20/53/52 


_Vg 


2/14/50 


5/ 9/19 


6/. 17/ 67 


5/ 5/22 


grx 


0/ 5/55 


0/ 1/54 


2/ 2/ 54 


1/ 0/25 



x /y/z = full/contracted/zero forms 




Contraction of ^re is therefore equivalent to deletion; 
there is nothing left for rule (13) to apply to; or if con- 
traction does not apply to some forms, the deletion process 
will certainly eliminate them. In any case, the net result 
is that in MB far fewer forms of are survive as compared 
to la, as shown in Table 3-19. 

The contraction rule (9) shows the environment „C Q , 
which includes the case shown above where there is no 
consonant. 



A fuller form of this rule might appear as (146): 

( 146 ) 



Q 




(3Vb 

V gn 



We will not attempt here to integrate all of the jxs and 
is data to justify the higher degree of order shown here. 
The [*nasal] feature indicates that the contraction rule 
applies (semi-) categorically to a statement which is 
fully justified in Table 3-H, 



One of the most interesting aspects of this analysis 
of are contraction is that it explains why white Southerners 
can delete are but not i§. We have a certain amount of ex- 
ploratory evidence to show that this is indeed the case. 

The white sheriff of Beaufort County, South Carolina, address 
ing a Negro carpenter, said: 



(147) H We fishin* up a storm down there... 

you doin* good, doin* good. You 
buildin* out yonder to the Hark- 
ness garage.” 



A waitress in South Carolina aaid, You gittin.j_.the. 

A woman clerk in a supermarket outside of Durham, North 

Carolina said, Cucumbers? We out of. them . We do not- have 

sufficient evidence to prove that white Southerners do 
not delete As, but the intuitive responses of many lin- 
guists raised in various areas of the South agree on this 
point. We can understand how white Southerners can delete 
are , since they have the x-vocalization rule and the rule 
which deletes post-vocalic schwa (even though the overt 
evidence of this rule po f , is n^t stigmatized for white 
speakers). But rule (137 for deletion, does not exist in 
WNS, and therefore white Southerners cannot delete is. 3 ' 



3.4.9. Person-number agreement for am,, .is and are.. 
The discussion of As and are and references to deleted 
forms of Aa and are presuppose that expressions such as 
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he with us and we on t& ofi can he traced hack to 
us and we are on ta pe. Chis assumption depends upon there 
being regular person-number agreement in these cases? since 
there is no agreement exhibited in forms such as &o ~ dqgg, 
w^s ~ were and have ~ has, (as we will see in 3,6 below), 
it would seem reasonable to doubt the existence of the agree- 
ment with is and s££. Furthermore, there is no third person 
singular -£, as we have seen in section 3,3, so that there 
is no agreement with the regular verb. Nevertheless, NNE 
does show firm person - number agreement with forms of jaa, 
is and are which match the distribution of SE. Cable 3-18 

shows the numbers and percentages of disagreement for is . 

* 

* 

Chere is only 5°/o disagreement — that is, cases where 
iff is used in contexts which would demand are, in SE, Chese 
figures range from a low of 1,3 ' °/o for the Chunderbirds in 
group style to a high of 8 , 1/0 for the Jets in group style, 
This means that in Cable 3-17, only one out of twenty of 
the deleted forms registered may have been cases of deleted 
is rather than cases of deleted .are. , Chis amount of disagree 
ment could not effect the overall conclusions about the 
status of ££& in NNE. It is interesting to note that this 
level of disagreement is, though small, characteristic 
of NNE and not WNS: the Inwood speakers show only one case 
of disagreement in 344' cases of full or contracted Ag. 

Che level of disagreement for are is very low. Out 
of 139 cases of full or contracted forms of arg , we find 
only one case of disagreement. In other words, NNE speakers 
do occasionally say they is , but almost never say he are — 
the disagreement is in one direction only. Chis means that 
the treatment of contraction and deletion of is quite 
unaffected by any effect of disagreement: or we may assume 

that all of the Eero forms of ,i§ in singular context are 
derived from an underlying is . Finally, we have observed 
in Cable 3-11 that there is practically no disagreement 
in the first person singular. Cases of I ± is , or even 
I ± $ are well below the one percent level, and do not 
form part of the pattern of NNE. 



3*4.10. Effect of the rules on have . Che major 
share of our attention in this study has been given to 
the major forms of Jbe, but the same rules operate upon 
the auxiliary have with strong effect. First of all, 
it must be noted that have is relatively infrequent in 
NNE, even in positions where reduction, contraction and 
deletion have no effect. Some observers believe that 
there is no underlying have in NNE (Loflin 1967) but 



fc. 
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TABLE 5-18 



PERSON-NUMBER DISAGREEMENT OP IS 







N o. of is forms 
in -3s contexts 


Total is 
forms 


°/o dis- 
agreement 


STYLE 

Thunderbirds A 


1 




1.3 




B 


9 


228 


4* • 4* 


Cobras 


A 


2 


74 


2.7 




B 


7 


134 


5.2 


Jets 


A 


11 


136 


8.1 




B 


21 


424 


5.0 


Oscar Bros. 


A 


5 


108 


4.6 




B 


3 


82 


3.7 


Inwood 


A 


1 


193 


0.5 




B 


0 


151 


0.0 


Working class 


A 


16 


237 


6.8 


adults 


B 


19 


305 


6.2 






97 


1832 


5.3 






this conclusion can he maintained only hy ignoring the act- 
ual speech performance of ME speakers. For example? from 
the first few feet of a tape recorded in the Urban bialect 
Study of the Center for ^Applied linguistics, in excited 
and spontaneous speech ‘of a„ pre-adolescent boyjf, 
we hear: 

(148) You haven* play wi* de'HornVtsi * 

Table 3^19 shows the actual numbers of occurrences of have 
which v/e found in our grammatical searching of ME texts. 

There are not very many — only 66 in all in that portion 
of data submitted to grammatical searching. We can com- 
pare this with the 1, 041 examples of ’m which v/e found in 
the same data. At the same time, v/e observe that the 
Thunderbirds, the Cobras, the Jets and the Oscar Brothers — 
all show some examples. The Thunderbirds show the fewest, 
and none in group sessions, but there were sufficient num- 
bers in the speech of the Cobras and the Jets to make us 
believe that have is an underlying form in ME, 

A good number of these occurred in final position, 
but a certain number appeared in the positions of (22-39). 

We even have some cases in each group of Jhigvq occurring 
before been . It is far more common to have zero forms 
before been . Table 3-19 also shows the number of cases 
in which a Jk&ve which would have been expected before 
been and seen did not occur — that is, ’’zero forms 11 . 

A very large number of such cases— 108 — were 
found in which no form of have occurred before been , and 
indeed it has been suggested that been is a perfective 
marker by itself. However, an examination of Table 3-19 
shows that all of the ME peer groups also show some 
cases of have , before been , in roughly the same proportion — 
as the total occurrences of been . In fact, the 14 cases 
of have ± been out of 122 possibilities represents a 
higher percentage than the number of cases of are which 
were actually realized in full and contracted forms. Rela- 
tively few examples of ’ve were found and there were a 
moderate number of cases~of ’a. We al 30 find six examples 
of haven’t been. 

** 

The infrequent use of have may be partially condition- 
ed by semantic factors. We do not believe that the occurrences 

have represent importations from SB: the lames who fre- 
quently do show diluted ME grammar do not show any more 
hgyg than anyone else. It seems clear that most of the 
occurrences of have in the positions of (22-39) are de- 
leted bya phonological process similar to those we have 
discussed above. The full forms which are not contracted 
of course, survive,* but contraction leaves a lone [v] 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 3-19 

INCIDENCE OP have AMONG- NNE PEER G-ROUPS 



have 



STYLE 







Total 


«a»* 2* 


_been 


_seen 


T~Birds 


A 












B 


2 


1 


1 




Cobras 


A 


6 


2 








B 


18 




6 


1 


Jets 


A 


5 


2 








B 


25 


10 


3 


4 


Oscar Lr 


• A 


1 










B 


7 




3 


2 


Lames 


B 


T 




1 












mm mm 


— 






66 


5 10 


14 


7 



been seen 



7 
5 

1 

13 

8 
49 

3 

2 

20 

108 



4 

2 

3 



had 

24 

3 

27 

5 

66 

18 

6 



12 



150 



* 



which is subject to deletion by rule (13). In other words, 
the same rile which removes the lone voiced fricative [z] 
also removes the voiced fricative [v], This labio-dental 
fricative is particularly prone to deletion before LbJ, no 
doubt due to assimilation r t 6 the [b] and simplification of 
the resulting geminate. 

Ihe past equivalent of h ave ~ had is quite common in 
MB. Our exploratory interview with pre-adolescents show 
that liM is freely used in narrative, in expressions such 
as t had Game over . Table 3-19 shows 150 examples of hM 
in our four ME peer groups, distributed in roughly the 
same proportions as have . The phonetic processes which oper- 
ate upon a lone [d] are relatively weak, as noted in sec- 
tion 3.2, and it is therefore natural for the to survive. 

The combination of Mv§^L. VM8& is as common in ME as 
plain have is uncommon. Expressions such as (149/ occur 
in almost every narrative: 

(149) When I went down there— they almost had took 
me away. [13, Jets, #606] 

The frequency of had does not seem to diminish as one moves 
to vounger speakers. In our five exploratory interviews 
with 7 to 8-year olds, we found that had, occurs quite 
freely: 



( 150 ) 



I had came over. 

[3, Thunderbirds, #933] 



It is quite common for the form of the verb to be non-stan- 
dard, indeed unpredictably so, since it is doubtful if there 
is a consistent differentiation between the preterit and 
perfect forms of the verb in ME, as we have observed else- 
where (see 3.5.4) * 

The contraction rule cannot of course apply fo hSZE until 
the h- is removed, and the preceding rule (8) does this. 

This is a very general rule of English, which operates 
upon the pronouns, his, and hi a, as well as Mv§, 3M, 
and has- ^he only conditions necessary are thar an initial 
h** precede a schv/a and a single consonant (or none). Con- 
traction does not, of course, operate upon the pronouns M &, 
her and him, since they do not contain the tense marker. 

The apostrophe used in literary conventions, f im, mere- 

ly indicates the deletion of by (8). Contraction does 
operate upon have , nas and h ad when they contain the tense 
marker as noted above. The deletion rule as now consti- 
tuted will then remove any lone continuant including [v] 
and [z] (no voiceless continuants occur in this position). 

The rule does not remove [d], since it applies only to con- 
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tinuants and does not remove [m] since the rule is marked 
[nasal]. From the data of (Table 3-19? we can conclude that 
celetion occurs more frequently with the grave continuants 
[v]? hut we do not have enough data to specify the order- 
ing here or the exact influence of a following labial, 
as in I* vo been , (This view of the phonological processes 
which eliminate an underlying hayj| is consistent with the 
sizeable number of appropriate occurrences of this member 
of the auxiliary in ME. Adults use more have than adolescents: 

(151) We have said it,., we have said it when I 

was a child. [17, S.C., #85 2] 

But v/e also find it in adolescent speech, in the positions 
of (22-39) where it might have been contracted and deleted. 

(The following example is from the speech of an eleven-year- 
old who is not a peer-group member; 

(152) Since time they have invented baseball cards... 

[11, NYC, #751] 

But also from the group sessions of the Cobras: 

(153) We will have succeeded. ., [15, Cobras, #655] 
Contracted forms are relatively rare, but they do occur: 

(154) I would've been dead. [13, Cobras, #747] 

In the following case, contracted have appears in the first 
clause, and zero before been in the second clause: 

(155) I think he’ve had it since he been goin* to 

this school. [46, N.C., #665] 

We also find have oc curing somewhat more frequently, in 
the positions in which contraction and deletion cannot 
take place. In questions, as in (148) and (156) below: 

(156) Have you ever aten pork? [15, Jets, #599] 

In the following elliptical response, the presence of have 
clearly contrasts with its absence before been . If indeed 
been had become the sole marker of the perfect, then we 
would not have have emerging in the emphatic addition: 

(157) He been over there for a long time. 

[KC:xx. ..] 

Yes he have.' [13, Jets, #610] 

Note that in all these cases, the invariant form of the verb 
is have and not has . (This Is characteristic of ME, as shown 
in section 3.5. Despite these examples, one cannot say that 
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the position of have in MB is entirely secure, The low 
frequency of the form may he coupled with the fact that 
some speakers do not show have where one w ould expect it, 
Por example, the interviewer’s question with 
answered with the auxiliary was by this adults 



(158) [Can you give me an idea of the different 

places you’ve lived?] 

Well, I v/as livin’ - uh - in the Bronx, Brooklyn... 

[39,MC #802] 

This reply is not peculiar in itself, but it is odd as 
the second member of a sequence, further, the following 
example shows was where SB or most ME speakers would 
use h# d: 

(159) This Spanish guy was come oyer here,,. 

[11, NYC, #41 6 J 



We also have one example where the auxiliary jJAcl. occurs 
in a question, as if there was no underlying h§ys in the 
phrase structure; 

(160) Bid you ever heard? [14, Jets, #599] 

These examples are parallel to the re-analyses evident 

in the rare examples of , I’m is > lag 

but they are relatively more frequent with fraZS* The 
process implied is not unique to ME, We can observe 
a parallel case in various dialects of WHS, whichreduce 
ftave to [©] after couM » Houljd, to yield M 

woulda , so frequently that it becomes a fixed form. When 
emphatic have is re-introduced we have .PQUlflaJmzq and # 
wo£lda have done it . ME shows the same pattern. After 
using coulda_.w_e.nt. four times in a row, one 12-year-old 
then says coulda. have— &ent. . £9 

Thus we must distinguish between the basic pattern 
of ME as revealed by examples (149-157) and the exception- 
al examples of have- disturbance of (158-161). These 
latter are not insignificant: they reveal the kind of 

disturbance in the grammatical system which is caused 
by variable phonon ogical processes as they near the 
semi-categorical status. Some re-analysis or lexical 
change is imminent at that point, whether it means the 
assessment of coulda as a single morpheme, or of M§n 
as a perfect marker in I been born. We are familiar with 
such changes in the history of English, where, for example, 
the steady attrition of phonological processes brought 
about the reinforcement of original pre-verbal m • with 
a post-verbal na; t « itself the result of phonological con- 
densation. Although these disturbances in the ME 
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grammatical pattern may appear minor on the surface, they 
may reflect serious difficulties in recognizing and using 
the unreduced forms in school. It is also possible that 
these disturbances represent the inherited effects of an 
underlying Creole grammar, but we have little evidence 
to substantiate this notion at present. 



3,4.1 . ffhe invar iant_ver_b-M? (Dhere is one feature 
of the ME verb system which seem to be unique to the ME 
system, and is not shared by any WNS dialect or by SE, 
and that is the use of the invariant verb M with a mean- 
ing of ’habitual* or ’general*. The systematic nature of 
this feature was first discussed by Stewart (1964) * and 
has since been discussed in some detail by others; Pasold 
(1968) has presented one view of the semantics involved 
based on data in the Detroit Dialect Study and the Urban 
Language S^udy of the Center for Applied Linguistics. 

The formal facts concerning this invariant are 
very simply stated: In addition to the various forms mt 
I&t and zero which correspond to the SE finite forms 
of there is an invariant form M which ME speakers' 

use. Examples (161-165) illustrate the use of this 
in the syntactic environments of (22-39) where SE would 
use jffl, is and are. . 

[_M?] 

(161) But it don’t usually be that way. 

[39,MC,#802] 



[ — PA] 

(162) ’cause he be mad... 



[15, Oscar Brothers, #616] 



[ Comit] 

(163) I be with the Jets— you know— a lot. They O.K. 

[14, Jets #616] 



[_Loc] 

(164) 



[to KC] 

We don’t be in the house; we be on top of the 
house. 



* « 



[to friend] 

But we don't be there anymore, dummy.' 

[15, NYC, #622] 



[__Vo] 

(165) ---bo always takln' off someone... 

[15, NYC, YH33] 
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Formally, the word he behaves just like any other main 
verb. It does not behave like a member of the auxiliary? 
it does not follow the flip-flop rules for questions, 
and it does not combine with the negative, The support 
of do is required v/ith the negative, as in (166) and 
do can be used optionally for emphasis, as in (167), 

So you know it all don’t be on her? it 
be half on me and half on her. 

[12, Chicago, #307a] 



Y/hen he do be around here,., 

[Danger Girls, #821] 

x’here are, of course, English dialects which use be as a 
member of the auxiliary, and develop such contractions as 
be’n* t , but the NNE be has no auxilairy features at all. 

Y/e have no data on tag questions with b<s, but it seems un- 
likely that be would appear in a tag. 

In the following discussion we will refer to variable 
be, which alternates v/ith ar is, are and was , as be^. The 
invariant be we will designs be o . 

The semantics of invariant be g have aroused consider- 
able interest, primarily because this is one obvious posi- 
tive feature of NNE v/hich does not seem to be shared by any 
white dialect. From one point of view, be g is simply another 
verb— the addition of one lexical item, whatever it may 
mean, to the dictionary. However, there is much more to beg 
than a simple lexical item like M3 poontan g or an idiom fixe 
here go for there is . NNE has a vast number of such specific 
entries in the dictionary, marked for NNE only. Be n has 
three characteristics v/hich mark it as a member of the u gram- 
matical n system — a member of the closed class of function 
words : 

(a) B a 2 is exceedingly frequent — from three to ten per 
cent of the environments in v/hich finite be -, can occur are 
actually filled by this invariant ben, 

(b) Because the form of invariant be g is homonymous 
with non-finite be-,., the uses and occurrences of the two 

be ’s — variable and x invariant — intersect and overlap, and are 
frequently confused. Y/hen the tense marker is not present, 
we have no means of distinguishing between the two; that is, 
the distinction betwenn variable and invariant be is neutral- 
ized in all non-finite positions. 

(c) The meaning of be g is difficult to specify? the 
vagueness, ambiguities, and wide range of interpretations are 
typical of the semantic problems associated with such SE func- 
tion words as the auxiliaries have, , .ed , be, , .ing , or would . 



(166) 

(167) 
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Prom this last consideration, it is clear that we should 
he cautious in our approach to the semantics of M2- 
is absolutely no agreement on the semantics of the SB ver- 
bal system; the meanings of have. . .ed and he . . , ..^in g have been 
disputed for centuries , and there is no sign of any one ox 
the conflicting interpretations being accepted by a ^ajor- 
itv of linguists or teachers* Native speakers of English 
do not of course look up the meanings of have. ...ed in dic- 
tionaries; clearly these are primitive semantic elements 
which operate well below the surface • No one now invest- 
igating NNE, including our present staff, can boas t of a 
native command of NNE, for as we shall see in Chapter 5, 
this knowledge evaporates rapidly on contact with Sj^, Ana 
if we cannot agree on the meanings of the SE auxiliaries , 
how can we claim to do better with NNE, which is less access- 
ible? Fanciful and speculative essays on the meaning of he 2 
can only do harm, no matter how interesting they may be to 
linguists; for a great many SE educators, striving to come 
to grips with NNE, may seize these notions without the data 
to assess them critically, and impose them upon education- 
al materials. 

With this caution, we can proceed to examine the mean- 
ing of invariant be 2 . First of all, it is clear that it in- 
tersects with the meaning of he -| , for the latter is the un— 

marked term which can , . . 

occur in any context where bemoan occur, but not vice versa. 
Thus, we have such casos of intimate variation as U68; in 
which be P varies with is, and (169) where it varies with 
zero (both examples from the same speaker); 



(168) 



(169) 



Jj±\£Q 9 9 m 

She be standin’ with her hand in her pocket, 
and her friend is standin' there, and a 
man is messin* with her friend,.... 

[15, Oscar Brothers, ^534] 

Like — 

If you be beatin* him and he down and he 
say, "Man, I quit," and you get up ard 
you walk away, he* 11 hitcha. 

[15, Oscar Brothers, #584] 



As far as we can see, there can be no difference in 
the meanings of the environments here. The invariant beg 
may carry a semantic mark, but it is never obligatory. 

The variable be^ is the unmarked term which does not contra- 
dict be p* Thus it seems that you could not say *he don/t 
be there; he is there . 

It is easy to find examples of be g in conjunction with 
adverbs which throw some light on its meanings, such as 
all the time , alway s . usually , never , most of the time ; 
sometime i *"* 
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( 170 ) 

(171) 

( 172 ) 
(175) 



...when you don’t be talkin' about someone 
else all the time. 

[15, NYC, YH55] 



• . .Mos’ a time, 
picture. 



1 be looicin’ at another 

[12, Venice, V-55] 



I never be in the fights. 

[15, Jets, #742] 



...when I come up down South up here, they 
don’t understan’ mak — some time 1 be 
sayin 1 . 

[15, N.C., YH53] 



These are adverbs which refer to general conditions 
extending over a period of time, usually indefinite in 
force . 



Y/e also find many b e p examples which seem to express 
general or extended state of affairs, without any adverb. 
This is especially frequent with the progressive, 

(174) — Y/hen the teacher be diggin’ — when [he] 

be rappin* to me, and shit, and I be high, 
and these motherfuckers, they be talkin’ 
about how Prance — they just chopped Africa up 

[16, Jets, #667] 

(175) Because people that be sellin’ reefer tell me., 

[16, Jets, #667] 

(176) He don’t be actin’ like them other brothers do. 

[16, Cobras, #607] 

There are uses which are plainly iterative, where an 
event occurs habitually; but it is plainly the meaning of 
the non-stative main verb v/hich conditions this meaning of 
be p as opposed to durative, extended meanings, V/e find no 
contrast between durative and iterative meanings of bep* 
Durative meanings freely occur with the progressive with 
stative verbs and non-s uative verbs. 

(177) If you wasn’t a Jet , they wouldn’t let you 

be knowin' all their stuff, like.... 

[12, NYC, #681] 

(178) ’cause 

You still be makin’ money 

[12, NYC, #367] 

(179) All the guys be hidin’ under the house,,.. 

[29, Ala., #883] 

(180) ...some guys be fightin’ [CR question]— 

Yeah — you know diff’ent guys from other 
corps [plural], they be fightin’ , and — 
uh — a guy’ll jump in there to stop it... 

[29, N.Y.C. 812] 
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y/e also find be P used very frequently with comitative 
phrases, implying again an indefinite durative sense, or more 
precisely, a ’state of affairs’; 



(161) 

(182) 

(183) 



Q. Who? [KO] 

A, Niggers that I be with, ^ QQl 

[16, Jets, #088] 



It ain’t that much — you know — people out in 
long Island you be around v/ith than it is 

in New York, . ^ 

[13, Jets, #605] 



. . . the guys that . . , bes around the park with 
us, there’s a leader of them. 

[15, NYC, YH41] 



Thus, we can identify several components of the meaning 
of be which usually coincide; ’general’, ’habitual’, and 
’indefinite’ on the one hand; and ’stative’ and ’to be in the 
condition of’, on the other. Those who would search for a 
conjunctive definition might try to specify [non- temp oral’ 
or ’non-finite’ , which may or may not be equivalent to ’in- 
definite*. It is curious that these meanings would seem to 
be ’’unmarked”, although be 2 seems be ’ fclie marked term. 

The main hope for those who believe in establishing such 
simple definitions lies in establishing an incompatibility 
between the invariant be P and adverbs such as ri ght, now , 
ri ght then , at that moment , etc. Attempts to test such sen- 
tences as he be here right now for grammaticality are in- 
determinate since intuitions about NNE are not accessible 
in any simple way (see section 4.5 below). The best that we 
can hope for at the moment is negative evidence. However, 
this negative evidence is not forthcoming. We find he P used 
with an extremely definite temporal adverb five times as a 
counter-example ; 



(184) 



...if he be bad for five times... 

[13, T-Birds, #375] 



Furthermore , we find two clear examples of be 2 used to 
describe an ’instant state’ of affairs; 

(185) We shake hands. And that be P it. 

^[36, Ala., #883] 

(186) The last guy who be picked, they IT. 

[11, T-Birds, #498] 



Although there is no adverb here to ’define' the seman- 
tics of the situation, it seems to us clear that in (185) 
that be o it at that moment and (for a well-defined period 
thereafter] . (186) seems an even clearer representation of 

the instant state which comes into being at that moment; 



er|c 
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when the guy is picked, he becomes at that moment, XT* 
Heither the first or second clauses can he described as a- 

temporal . 

Finally , we find one very clear case of the adjoin- 
ing be with an adverb of instantaneous time* 



(187) if he hit me — **. , , , 

He probably just hit me, 1 cause he be mad 
right then; you know he wou!dn f t hit me 
otherwise. 



nR noftan T^r*n*hViftr*fl . dJ^QA.1 






It seems to us that no twists or turns or metaphorical 
interpretations can escape the implications of this last 
example. The speakers of (185-18?) are in no way suspect, 
or uncertain as ME vernacular speakers* On the contrary, 
they are full members of their respective peer groups. There 
is no indication of idiosyncratic analysis here, as we have 
with such expressions he can__gets four t . In (185-18/; , we 
find the meaning ’to be in 'the condition of ’ 
usual accompaniment — f habitual * or general*. 40 



There is also some* evidence that be? does not always 
carry its full semantic load, whatever that may be. A study 
of the social and stylistic distribution of reveals a 
number of facts which are difficult to account for with our 
present understanding of this form. 



The distribution of Mo among various grammatical cate- 
gories, according to the following element, seems to fit m 
with the view that * habitual’ or ’general 1 meaning can be 

attributed to Mo on one Hand ^ in some cases more 2 pec ~ 
ifically ’iterative*) and a ’stative’ meaning on the other. 
We find be-, most frequently before verbs with a progressive 
suffix, ana with relatively very high frequency before comi- 
tative phrases. Further studies of such distribution, with 
close reference to the semantic context, may illuminate the 
meaning of Mo further. However, there are a number of 
other facts about the distribution of Mo which are not 
easily accounted for by semantic arguments. 



Parson-number distribution-gf-.^o- . At nf 

glance, the invariant Mo would seem to be independent ox 
the finite alternants of^Mn — la and However, the 

following figures show a very regular and surprising bias ^ 
in the frequency with which Mt o occurs in environments which 
require SE la and are : The figures given are percentages 

of against the total, which includes full, contracted, and 
deleted forms. For the four principal peer groups in single 
interviews, we have: 
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e n v i r o 


n m 


e n t of 




m 


is 

Jwiw 


are 


Ihunderbirds 


14 


07 


37 


Jets 


13 


06 


29 


Cobras 


16 


15 


32 


Oscar Brothers 


24 


00 


16 


The frequency of be, in t 11 ® ^.environment is two to 
five times greater ?han in the is environment. h g 


ures for am fall in-between. 







It is possible that there are good semantic reasons 
for this. One would speak of habitual or 
of several people more often than of one person, per ap . 
There is also the general use of yen as in y.W Jma 
We might also argue that one general facts atout 

onself more often than about a third person. Further i 

vestigation of this possibility will n ^ e ^H e fl ig 0 t 2i 1 e ^e- 
not onlv the formal category of person, but also th a, 
gree°of generality which is intended in each sentence. 

There is also the possibility that Mg> 
whonoloffical processes of contraction and deletion, 
falls into the hole created by the absence of more 
frequently than into the partial 

has such a hole-filling for even 

part of the explanation for this distribution, f ?£ ® v ®£ 
though the deletion of sXS. is m u chm°refreq. u entthanfche 

deletion of is (see below— up to ^?f® pference^ of 

this would still not account entirely for the preference oi 
bp for this position. On the face of it, the moderately 
hi§h frequency of ifio in am positions would argue aga ns 
the hole-filling tendency, since m is never ^ el ®^®^l . 

it should also be pointed out £JB if ni^d-iffioulties 

to its full form, and we have noted oertata aimCTlWa 

that HUE speakers have along these lines. J* . "Jf 2 

may be filling the function of providing emphasis where 

full forms are not easily available. 

Such an analysis is even more persuasive when we re- 
member that the absence of a£S is ^® r ®,®^ t lni d ? 0 rms 
letion rule, but rather of the contraction rule .rull f r 

of SSS consist of both [ a* ] and [ is> f envir- 

unstressed, reduced forms. That being the case, m 

onments would favor M ? for the same ^+f n n rule 

vironments favor it—the prevalence of the °°"^otion rule 
which renders the uncontracted form less familiar and less 
available. Further evidence given below will support th 
notion that are is removed by the contraction rule alone. 
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g+,,-1 1 oivif-fc-ino- Of be„ . More complete data on the 
distribution of ^variant b£ 2 is provided by ^hle^ 3-20 
which shows the four major peer gr cups ^ 

group styles. In addition, iahi j* combined fig- 

uref lor f^ isol^ed pr^doSscents and’ eight teen- 
agers who are not members of the central peer groups. 

It is immediately apparent that 
from the data on single style, above, d ° e ® not b0 ^ d 
the group sessions. furthermore, there is very little 

srS? , i54r .rss * 

ating to raise the level of &e 2 in the m a n » ®^;r on 
ments, is simply not operating 2 in the excited and spon 
taneous interaction of the group sessions. 

2his is difficult to understand if we consider M 2 
to be a characteristic feature of the ME vernacular^ how 

We have seen case after case there is a 

the most regular application of ME rules- if there l 

difference between styles A and B, it is towards a less 

frequent use of such ^aracteristicMErulesasdeletion 

of a contracted auxiliary. More data on style shifting 
with ig and ere in the next section v/ill confirm this i 

pression. 

On the other hand, it is clear that hs 2 
of the most marked features of ME. 1 

is not used by any white dialect — it d * a °° c ^ 
in the records of the Xnwood group, and we have never en 

countered it among the hundreds ° f o ^ t ® ®P ea ^® r ! ^g t y® e 

SSENYC study, furthermore, we oba ® rv ®^ a ^^® Ambers 
it somewhat less frequently than the peer group members, 

again marking it as a central ME feature. 

It further appears that b£ 2 is heavily age-graded. 

We encounter Mo frequent usi a “°^ 1] ^®; a $° de An«eles? 
adolescents in Ivery ghetto area, • including losAnge » 
Chicago and Cleveland. But adults rarely use M,. We have 

cnly a few examples in our adult mab ®^ ia ?;’ ^®J e ia talking 
qt»o above— and in those few, the speaker is a aiding 

about ^n^adolescent experience . This is not the case with 
many other ME features, and a number of our adults irom 

the y South represent the furthest acpg^ure ^ r ^Jext d iLht 
lects with which we are familiar. Wh atever oont ext might 
be annronriate for adults to use Mn, it has not occuirea 
in ^interviews. let it is precisely in the same,face- 
to-face encounter that adolescents use most . 

talking seriously and thoughtfully about serious sub 3 ects. 
for the peer group members, M 2 18 an e^P 1181510 ^ orm u ~ e 
deliberate speech. 



o 
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TABLE 3-20 



USE OF INVARIANT BEg BY NNE PEER GROUPS 
IN SINGLE AND GROUP STYLE BY PERSON-NUMBER 



Environments 





STYLE 


am 




is 


are 






A 


be o 


be n 

JU 


be 0 b©T 

mmmm 1 


—2 


be 1 

Jm 


Thunderbirds 


A 


2 


60 


7 


122 


3 


115 




B 


10 


64 


26 


327 


47 


80 


Cobras 


A 


2 


61 


1 


76 


3 


94 




B 


12 


73 


39 


230 


44 


90 


Jets 


A 


4 


69 


6 


209 


19 


211 




B 


27 


180 


30 


500 


43 


105 


Oscar Bros, 


A 


4HM 


40 


6 


191 


3 


72 




B 


8 


PS 


0 


114 


10 


50 


Lames 


B 


2 


52 


2 


145 


7 


48 
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Ihis observation adds a further^dimension to the 

meaning of jj fig' I* 1 dwel-ing upon a , character 

Mo lends an abstract, sOEewhathytJthetiCdlcliaracter 
as 2 well as a general and emphatic one. Indeed, we might 
refer to 'deliberative' M as well as 'general . 

We have not yet touched upon one formal use of M 2 
which is most removed from SE: the use of * j&& in 

the following constructions: 

<1S8> 

(189) ...if you bein' so many times come down to the 

office have a complaint on you, they hick you 
out* a project, [I5» ***l«' / *» 

It is possible to combine two igi’s in SE, as in y . Q . U ^ g££ 
being good. but it is usually nit °°»sidered acceptable 
with an adjective indicating a permanentcondition, sue 
as MS- In (189) » there is no clear SE equivalent. It 
seems likely that these are cases of 

hewing - be 2 

in the underlying structure, where is, is realized as 
are , vocalized, reduced and contracted to + ^® n 0 | h 

meaning of (188) and (189) is a peculiar combination oi 
the unmarked meaning of iSy the stative meaning of Mg, 
and the progressive. We may attempt a gloss as „. ;*• J 1d 
are during that time in the condition of... . . , . 

lead directly to the meaning of 'Mafia' which we find in 



(190) 



• » 



bein' s that you little, they're gonna devan 
tags of you... Bein' as that he's lrstie. . . 
6 J [14, Jets, #940] 



Note that all these sentences show the deliberate and sober 
type of discourse cited above as characteristic of iS 2 » al 
though it is of course not confined to such styles. In 
these quotations, NNE speakers are usingtheir grammarto 
deal with reasonably abstract matt ers--it should b< e evi 
dent that the vernacular is not at all confined to the 
concrete. 



3,4.12. l££sM Of pbonologlgal 
n the course of studying invariant £f2iv,^%^+J!~ 0 ? any 6X 
mples which, seem to have the force of the future. 



(191) Well, if I be the winner^I 
Here the second M might well be from an underlying lill 
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lie glad . In this case, it seems more likely than not; 
similarly in the following instance; 

(192) 'Cause you still he makln' money, 

[12, N.Y.C., #367] 

If indeed there was an underlying will, in these and other 
sentences with he, the question arises hy what means the 
will is deleted. Do the phonological rules developed in 
the preceding sections operate upon this member of the 
auxiliary as well? 

First of all, there can he no question about the 
status of will in NNE. Although various forms of gOlBg-ta 
carry most of the burden of the future, there are many 
situations where will is appropriate, and it is freely 
used in full and contracted form. She emphatic Mill is 
quite common: 

(193) [Do you ever fight over dough?] 

Of course. Even though--I know it's the root of 
all evil, but I will fight over it. 

p.5, Cobras, #496] 

(194) Now a girl will get out there — I mean, she's 

not particularly try in' to hurt you, but 
she'll put a hurtin* on you. You know what 
I mean? [25, N.Y.C., #866] 

In final position, after ellipsis, we typically get Mill. 

(195) If I get married again, I will. 

[26 $ 

Will is quite common, even in the future perfect, in the 
rifting style (see 4.2) of the Bohemian Brothers: 

(196) We will have succeeded... [17, Cchras, #648] 

We also know that will is deleted by the existence of a 
continuous transition between consonantal ill, a back 
unrounded velar glide [J], and zero. Before Jfcs we hear 
many slight traces of the (1) glide, especially in the 
combination I (Ml) be . 

She complete disappearance of sill plainly requires 
rule (3) of the sixteen phonological rules (p. 207) which 
vocalizes the velar [1], but also rule (7) which deletes 
uhe resulting glide. In some cases it is quite plain that 
an underlying will has been removed by this process: 

(197) Ihey find out that he was a soldier. 

[37, S.C., #833] 
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There are many other cases where a deleted . will produces 
an ambiguous result, since the unmarked present can often 
stand with a future meaning, and the line between the ex- 
tended present and the future is not easy to draw, it is 
also possible to have ambiguity which includes the future 
and the preterit. In a taped “telephone conversation” be- 
tween a Chicago teacher and an adolescent girl, the teacher 
asked the girl if she had asked her mother for her father’s 
name, and the girl answered 

(198) [a'fa'nda 0 ^ 

To most listeners, whis is Ufa Jut in this case 
it means I’ll find out . The monophthong! sat ion of /aw/ 
before voiced consonants, combined with the velarization 
and deletion of 111, leads to this neutralization. 



Rules for the. 




The exact posi- 



„jion of wO JL. — - — 

tion of the vocalization of (1) is not yet clear. In the 
sixteen rules, the (l) rules are placed directly after the 
(r) rules for the sake of clarity; clearly they follow the 
(r) rules, but it is not clear how late they may be placed. 
It is possible that the (l) vocalization rule is really 
quite late, for the general -±,£ simplification rule may 
precede it. Our data is not yet complete on this point, but 
it appears that the frequency of -£ deletion in «M ^sters 
is closer to the (KD) bench mark than the low level (TO) 
rule. If that is the case, then -1- at this point is be- 
having like a consonant, and the (1) vocalization rule will 
have to follow. This is a particularly clear case where 
the quantitative evidence of the variable rule bears direct- 
ly on the question of ordering. 



The principal open question concerns whether or not 
there is a general rule for the deletion of the initial jr-. 
Should rule (8) on p.20? be modified to include £-as well 
as h? There have been suggestions along this line 3 h but 
for a number of reasons it does not seem to be the case lor 
NEE* 



1. Initial is absent in several members of the aux- 
iliary i will , would . This may be considered the same item, 
in its present and past forms, and so we have only one al- 
ternant on which to base the rule. Was and ,w.^i£§ not show 
deletion of as a rule, although we do have a very few ex- 
ceptions. 

(199) East time I back in Florida, ^sah. 

[39, N.Y.C., #873] 

* *00) That’s where I raised at. 

[ 38* Vs* i #888 J 
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We also have a number of cases of one Cobra member be-* 
ginning sentences with J,„ born*,.*..*. where wan is deleter 
before b-. But with these few exceptions, we can say 
that there is no general rule for deletion of the js~ 
in was (which is the only representative of ia in the 
past in MB), There are other cases where wag if 
leted, but it is by the same mechanism as that which 
operates in the What constructions discussed 

above, on p. 2151 (150) is such an example, as well as, 

(201) But one of the things that kept me going I 

didn f t like to be beaten. [50> N.Y.C., #849] 

2. There is no general rule for deleting glides, 
which would simplify rule (8), since initial y- is 
clearly not deleted, even when the vowel is reduced ana 

almost gone in y.Umbff* 

3, It is possible to argue that was is an exception 
to the w- deletion rule, motivated by the necessity of 
preserving the distinction between was and i** unstressed 
form. However, it would then be necessary to add the en- 
vironment of the tense marker (just as in contraction) 
since the very common v/eak word <&& does not lose its in- 
itial w in ME, although there are other English dialects 

which do so. 

We can conclude then that the ill variant is a dic- 
tionary entry in SE as well as ME, one of the alternant 
forms of will , and it is this abbreviated form which is 
vocalized and reduced to zero by the contraction rule. 

Forms with initial w- can be heard as alternants ox the 
vocalized [1] form* thus one can say for 1 will be h<?£& 
[a*w®bihe*j or [a’&bihe*] or [a'bihe*]. 

There are of course many complex ways of treating the 
other future form, is goingjto. or jg&l ma or m KQir\fU& > and 
these will be discussed in 3.5,2. 

3.4.13. TM so cial and^at ylistjc g txatif lo.a tlQ^ M 
the contraction and aele tlM-Brtflfl. In the discussion of 
the finite forms of above, we concentrated upon the 
central peer groups which best exemplify the grammar of 
NNE. In Sable 3- 21 more complete data is given on tne 
social and stylistic stratification of the operation of 
the contraction and deletion rules. In addition to the 
basic peer groups, we have separated two groups of lames 
a pre-adolescent set and a group of teen-agers. The five 
pre— adolescents are much more clearly isolated than the 
older boys, as noted above. The teen-age lames are those 
in the Jet territory who are not members of the club m 
any way, and have no knowledge of it, but they may be 
members of smaller hang-out groups on their block. 
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TABLE 3- 



SOCIAIi AND STYLISTIC STRATIFICATION IN THE USE 
OF THE CONTRACTION AND DELETION RULES IN NNE 

is are 





3IYLE 


c 


D 


0 


P 


T-Birds 


A 


.59 


.70 


.96 


.90 




B 


.72 


.50 


.92 


.90 


CoUras 


A 


.97 


,66 


.89 


.81 




B 


.76 


# 53 


.98 


.89 


Jets 


A 


.74 


• 58 


.91 


• 88 




B 


.66 


.45 


.93 


.94 


Oscar Bros 


. A 


.72 


.61 


.96 


.90 




B 


.60 


• 52 


1.00 


.85 


Lames — BA 


B 


.75 


.15 


.77 


.40 


Lames — TA 


B 


.63 


.30 


.90 


.79 


Inwood 


A 


.89 


.00 


.96 


.02 




B 


.75 


.00 


.78 


.03 



Adults 



Middle cl. 


A 


.33 


o 

o 

• 


.50 


• 

o 

o 




B 


.33 


.00 


.59 


.00 


Working cl. 
Upper No. 


A 


.65 


.31 


1.00 


.84 




B 


.56 


.13 


1.00 


.00 


Upper So, 


A 


.54 


.17 


1.00 


.67 




B 


.39 


.05 


.91 


.28 


Lower No. 


A 


.47 


.38 


.97 


.41 




B 


.45 


.22 


.99 


.46 


Lower So. 


A 


.77 


.48 


1.00 


.52 




Jj 


.49 


.20 


.98 


.88 
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In addition, SaWe 3-51 shows the full hreak-down 
of the adult sample into middle class (Northern) , ana 
upper and lower working class (each divided into Northern 
and Southern sub-groups) . Although this represents only 
one quarter of our adult sample, and the various cells are 
often reduced to only four or five members, the pattern 
which emerges is quite clear. 



Che data is given as values of cp for the rules 
operating, rather than in terms of the percentages of the 
surface forms observed. Bor jj, this represents the con- 
traction rule operating first, then the deletion rule 
acting upon the pool of contracted forms, just as in 
Cables 3-14 and 3-15. $his should produce a sharper 
picture than simple observations of surface and 

bring us closer to the social stratification of the gram- 
mar itself. 



For are , we observe first a reduction rule which 
gives us [e) from [a-]— a distinction we do not observe 
in our studies of As. Che next step unfortunately com- 
bines the operation of two rules — deletion of postvocalic 
schwa and contraction, which we cannot separate. 

We first observe that the contraction rule operates 
upon is in a fairly uniform manner among the peer groups, 
ranging from ,60 to .75. She Chunderbirds, as we observed 
beforef use quite a few full forms in group sessions— 
whether this is a characteristic of younger speakers or 
not we cannot say. She lames use the contraction rule 
in the same way, and so does the Inwood group. Che most 
marked difference in the use of the contraction rule is 
seen in the middle class speakers, who use it only half as 
much: iv is clear thfct the liberal use of free forms is a 

mark of middle class speakers in this community. Chore 
is some variation among the working-class speakers, but 
none use as little contraction as the middle class. 

In all groups, except the C-Birds, we see that there 
is less use of the contraction rule in group sessions or 
casual speech than in single style; the middle class 
speakers remain at the same low level in both styles. 

Chere is much sharper stratification in the use of 
the deletion rule for Aa. All groups show stylistic stra- 
tification here, using deletion much more in style A ^ex- 
cept for the middle class, which does not use it at all). 
Che effect is much more marked among adults than among 
the youth, and here we see more regular stratification 
among the members of the working class adult groups: 
the lower sections use more deletion than the upper ones. 
Chere is no obvious difference between north and south. 



0f 



fixe use of the deletion rule clearly shows how 
different the lames are from the peer group members — 
much more so than the phonological variables studied in 
3.1 or the -±, d, simplification rule, fhe pre-adolescent 
lames use the deletion rule very little, dp of .15 , and 
the adolescent lames are considerably below any of the 
peer group members. Of course the white Inwood groups 
do not use the deletion rule at all. 

fuming to the rules for are, v/c see only two sub- 
groups which use any degree of unreduced forms, fhe 
middle class is sharply distinguished from the others in 
this respect, and the pre-adolescent lames also use a 
fair number. A corresponding difference can be seen in 
deletion and contraction of the reduced form. Again the 
middle class does not do thL o at all, and the lames less 
than the peer group members. Note that this rule does 
operate at a very low level for the white Inwood groups: 
they are capable of deleting the postvocalic schwa and 
then contracting, while they cannot delete a lone [ z } . 
fhis confirms the less systematic remarks we made on the 
use of these rules among white Southerners, and shov/s that 
our analysis of the removal of .&£& is in the right direc- 
tion. 



finally, it is interesting to note a sharp difference 
between peer group members and adults in their use of the 
deletion-and-c «nbraction rules for ,a£§. fhere is no clear 
style shift f- r the youth at all, but adults (with the ex- 
ception of one sub-group) show a very sharp difference, 
fhe upper section of the Northern working class is most 
extreme in this respect. In casual speech, the pattern is 
that of the adolescent peer groups? in careful speech, it 
is closer to the middle class — are was never removed en- 
tirely. 

fhe regular style shif 4 in the use of the deletion 
rule for .is is much clearer here than it v/ould be in ob- 
servations of surface forms. In our various observations 
of the speech of the peer group members so far, we have not 
detected very much regular style shifting in speech— it is 
only in the most formal styles that the phonological vari- 
ables such as (r) begin to shift, fhis analysis of the 
contraction and deletion of jjj is plainly much closer to 
the vernacular patterns which are important to members. 

We have remarked in other publications (Weinreich, labov 
and Herzog 1968) u in a language serving a complex (i.e., 
real) community, it is absence of structured heterogeneity 
that would be dysfunctional" (p.101) . fhe functioning of 
NNE can be seen in this table, and the way in which peer 
group members exhibit a M nativelike command of heterogeneous 
structures” . 
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TABLE 3 "22 

DEVELOPMENT OE PHONOLOGICAL CONDITIONING 
OP DELETION OP CONTRACTED is AMONG FIVE 



REGRO 


GROUPS 


IN SOUTH ' 


CENTRAL HARLEM 










Percentages of contracted deleted 






T-Birds 


Cobras 


Jets 


Oscar 

Bros. 


Adults 


Individual interviews 


Age: 


[ 10-12 J 


[ 12— 15 J 


[12-16] [16-18] 


[20-] 


After pronouns 


_K 


52 


72 


61 


18 


22 


# 


„v 


56 


65 


62 


24 


IQ 


After other noun 






46 


58 


67 


43 


phrases 


_K 


37 




_V 


21 


25 


19 


00 


06 


1 

Group sessions 














After pronouns 


_K 


67 


76 


58 


68 


25 




_v 


56 


80 


62 


50 


28 


After other noun 














phrases 


K 


75 


67 


40 


54 


42 




V 


67 


80 


36 


00 


13 



1 Por adults, casual speech within individual interviews 



Development of p honological conditioning: 
effect of a following vowel . It has appeared at many points 
in this investigation that the most characteristically phono- 
logical constraint io that of a following vowel. However, 
the previous discussion, based on Table 3-14> we were concerned 
with the preceding vowel vs. a preceding consonant. In ‘-Table 
3-22 above, we can observe the gradual development with age 
the phonological effect of a following vowel upon the deletion* 
rule. We have isolated first the strong effect of a presiding- 
pronoun, and examined the effect of a following vowel with and 
without a preceding pronoun. With the younger groups, there 
is no clear-cut pattern at ail — if anything, the effect of a 
following vowel is to encourage deletion. But the older peer 
group, the Oscar Brothers, shows the effect of a vowel after 
noun, phrases, and the adults show an even more general effect 
of this phonological feature. The gradual phonologization of 
these P-rules — the introduction of more and more phonological 
conditioning — seems to be a regular development within the NNE 
speech community. 
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The steady growth of phonologicalconditloningis 
apparently the result of continued contact between 
and SB, as well as other dialects. We can hardly ref 
Z this influence as dialect mixture, for it represents 
a systematic change in the rule-structure o£ Wi u* . 

is quite possible that the adult speaker 
many of the NNE features which are used in t 

within a larger framework which allows him to recons tr 
a more general system. Here we have to be circumspect, 
because it seems generally agreed that adults have 
most of their ability to ^construct mderlying^rules. She 
kind of stylistic use of deletion which we see in Ta . 
3-21 is conceivable within this model ^dult lang' uag ^ 
but the structural re-organization implied by Table ^ 
is not as consistent with previous conceptions. J> 
that the effect of a following vowel is a variable con- 
straint which is not a part of the rule among scents^Lid” 
cents. It gradually emerges among late adolescents, ana 

then assumes considerable importance ?L_ 

shift of the position of a variable constraint may re 
present just that type of restructuring which is open to 
adults, and thie .process may indeed play a part in the 
Mechanism of linguistic change within the community. 
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3,5 The verbal paradigm 

In the extensive discussion of 3,4> we 

effects of sixteen v honologi.cal . rules „K„ ^l^vatem of 
important elements of the auxiliary and verbal s y®J e ® 0 
NHE. In this section, we will take an over-view of the 
verbal paradigm, introducing some new data on person*- 
number agreemfnt and the use of the negativeaiaJiinthe 
oreteritT We will consider the regular verb in various 
tenses, positive and negative, the inneguiantiesofper- 
fects and preterits, and the modal system. Th-re are 
many open questions in this area, and we will attempt to 
confine the discussion to the pointswherethereis solid 
evidence, the results of our grammatical searching, ine 
material presented in this section is therefore limited to 
those conclusions which seem reasonably well founded a 
moment, and which appear to be useful for ^oseengagedin 
teaching SE to ME speakers. It is particularly important 
to avoid idiosyncratic and speculative notions in t Jt at ’ 
where there are many unsolved semantic problems, sin . a 
this time linguists y cannot claim to ] have “^e very much 
gress in semantics, even with regard to SE. *j, e ed _ 

the imposition of new and unproved speculations upon tneea_ 
uaational system in ghetto areas, which is alrea y 
ened with programs based on very little evidence. 

3. $.1. P^Pn-jjpmtW-agflaMia. Evidence presented in 
3.3, principally in Sable 3-10, leads us to the i n ® acap ! cle 
conclusion that there is no third-singular Jent, 

ME regular verb. All person-number forms are equivalent, 
and there is no rule which singles out the third-singula . 
English deviates from the normal ^helming- 

fey ® izsx saws s 

when we begin to look into language universals. 

There are a number of frequent verbs and auxiliaries in 
SE which also show this -3 in some irregularcombination^ 
haw « has. do - does, was ** were , .say ~ jgiayis * _^ on ® 01 
S person-numberagreement in ME Table 3-2o gives some 
limited data on have and xlo, want and ^ay, which we examined 
fo? agreement in thi speech of 33 peer group members and sev- 
eral other contrasting groups. In each °ase, the actual 

numbers of instances are given o£ "S fo _.i Mffular contexts 
form. Have and is are given for the _ third-singularcontexts 

and for all other contexts; wani and say for third singuia 

alone. We find that im£ ^ehaves in the saae ' way _ ^kf^er it 

is auxiliary, quasi-modal (ha£ia) or main ^ r ^ e p °^^® e ° and 
negative. However, 12 is quite different m the positive ana 



[ 



o 

ERIC 
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TrtJBIiE 3-23 

PERSON-NUMBER AGREEMENT OP HAVE , BO, WANT, SAY 
FOR NNE PEER GROUP MEMBERS ANB OTHER GROUPS 







have 


do 




don’t 


want 


say 






+3s 


-3s 

mmmmmrnmSm 


+3s 


-3s 


+3s 


-3s 


+3s 


+3s 


Club mem- 


-s: 


5 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


bers (31) 


0 - 


21 


44 


20 


44 


61 


163 


16 


26 


Oscar Bro- 


-s: 


6 


0 


2 


1 


7 


0 


3 


3 


thers (3) 


0- 


10 


41 


4 


20 


11 


83 


0 


9 


Lames (10) 


- s: 


6 


0 


1 


0 


10 


0 


7 


0 




fh 


4 


29 


8 


8 


18 


107 


4 


12 


Inwood (8) 


- s: 


26 


0 


13 


0 


8 


0 


6 


19 




0 : 


.0 


23 


0 


40 


17 


74 


2 


0 



TAB1E 3-24 

PERSON-NUMBER AGREEMENT FOR WAS ANB WASN’T 
FOR NNE PEER GROUP MEMBERS ANB OTHER GROUPS 







1st 


sing. 


3rd 


sing. 


elsewhere 






Aux 


V£ xb 


Aux 


" r erb 


Aux 


Verb 


Club mem- 


was: 


40 


54 


54 


117 


54 


51 


bers (31) 


were: 


2 


2 


13 


5 


9 


8 


Oscar Bro- 


was: 


11 


13 


8 


32 


2 


3 


thers (3) 


were: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


6 


Lames (10) 


was: 


13 


19 


28 


20 


3 


5 




were: 


1 


0 


0 


0 


15 


4 


Inwood (8) 


was: 


11 


24 


25 


76 


0 


4 




were: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


8 
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the negative, so both forms are shown. Again, £e as 
auxiliary support and as main verb a ee^to behave in the 
same way — there is no obvious sign of grammatical -o i 
tioning. It is immediately apparent that iiaas, and 

don't Ire the ME forms. There are a small number of 
HFforms in the third singular, a few iaeiPliB, and no 
^aZea nf do There are no hyper- correct -.s ^oime in xne 
-irenvLonients? Similarl^f the f edominant forme f or 

want and say have no WflQi was V+? d ,! a J ?£» m ®t “ B 

as a auasi-modal, as representative of the number 

of verbs without auxiliary Pjopertieswhichappear frequent- 
ly as concatenative verbs with the sara ®.f^ect as . 

lowin/z verb? these have a special position in colloquial 
syntax^ ^as discussed in 3.5 below. We are concerned here 
with wanna , parallel to g ossa > where the nasal app 
flap or simple [n]. 

The Oscar Brothers appears here separately because the 

members were clearly different from the | ^ 

only older, and closer to adult patterns, but they are also 
not a named group in the sense that the others are, as 

noted in chafter II, they are an V^m^the v Je the * 
a fairlv individualistic character, although they are vne 

dominant group in 1390 5th Ave. within their age range. 

Here we observe a fair number of has forms, some 
ffi A Sr I Vs worth »Uj| that the -a forms do not 
enter in any regular way; there is 3 great deal oi x o 
ual difference in the use of asinanyformof oorreo 
tlon in late adolescence. In most of these cases, one mem 
ber provides the bulk of the ~ji forms. 

Ten lames were included in this study. In some ways, 
they are further towards SE than the Oscar Brothers, s 
the predominant form in the +3s contexts is haa» 
is evidence all along the line of SE influence. Sfi and aay 
are still used in +3s contexts, however. 

The white Inwood groups show a very regular pattern ^ 
which follows the WHS paradigm as ^® ^have? ' 

doS a ~ i IS!'‘BflyB h “ r s^ Pe The° quasi-modal w.aBfla shows some 
fluctuation' 33 But the major deviation from regular person- 

number ag?elment is with Lmnll ~ n f non-aLndard 

the Inwood group has the same percentage of nonstandard 
don't as the lames and the Oscar B roth®jr®- The: refo: re i: Vt- 

respect, these two groups on P 

tern, and their use of cannot be ta ^® n „ a ® ^!®L°2 ic 

the ME pattern. Sfi, have and say are the characteristic 
ME forms, and there is no doubt that they carry a stro g 

sociolinguiatic mark. 

The adults fall rather sharply into two different types, 
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as *J.'2SS2 B !M1- 

class , raised in uu north, oto noed P«»o»-n™hsr sgoe 

' 5 n the same wav as SB does? ana ox course m© waww : u a 
cUBsipeakerl followed this pattern But th *re were aJ Lso 

several from other followed the 

sjrtss sr; .Stefs? js.as;ffi^sa £r«rs 
® fiiS-ifrsaarsJsr b saasf 

??on combination for are) and the pattern of the irregular 
verSs? Among tSe adult's' raised in the South, we find many 
who preserve the NNE pattern almost perfectly— agaW were 

Sxi^sWhirt^r 8 ^ ns« : a; «&«, 

■the form iefla Is hoavily marlce f ' vi.b 1 ^ o^indlvidual^peahera 

in teaching the SE pattern. 

Person-numbar - ^7^n5®rt'*fhsent^inf ormation 

the corresponding pattern for Has- °«r P r J® e i!* 1 “;??!?— 

shows that this verb behaves ’ tn ^?^?® w ®^++ Qrn "ig^that was 
and the negative, and the overwhelming pattern is mnai, sum 

is the NNEform. The club members show^a small amount 

cross-over, with a moderate number of jsfiEfi aaia-bion rule, 

ular. These may represent the operation of the < deletion rule, 
„i+r imnn +Tir J r 7,1 of fwal, or even upon a lone [zj if the 
iritifl Fw? should be eliied. There is no greater concentra- 
tion of LL i« the "elsewhere" category than g 
3s positions. On the whole, it is clear J® Z1+ 

agreement for aas. The auxiliary V ® a fM as -this data 
seem to behave any differently— at laast as far as tnis aava 

carries us. 

She Oscar Brothers are clearly moving in the i ^nlttem 

esp orirl the laUlQS &TQ ll08lViXy * 

This is apparent in the higher concentration of ffiSX£i n 

a+fi SE slot . and in the absence of HSXS. in the Is and 

3 I environments. finally, we see that 

th^mfin^rV S S?S*?2aSfc numbeHl calif of i^y 

Sl, m |t £ fhSs W th!t'1hfololr 

ISIS P a irt^ 9 iamrirffeaS 

and depart from KNE more than one would think if they were 
simply compared to SE speakers. 
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■>7q conclude that there is no entryinthe NNEdic-- 
t ionary for Ms, Mg§, Mys or assa; if the NHB speahei 
is to learn them, they must be imported from outside in 
some sense , Mor« generally, we note that pe rs0 ^"™“ 
agreement exists in HNB for only one verb: Mn, which dif 

ferentiates mb> Is a ri ^ MS i n ' t ^ e samo wa y SE d ’ 

as shown in I able 3-18, 

3,5.2. 2MMSM1M.XMS!. I '^^?!,®^°'™*hird e sinOTlar 
3,3,5 that there is no basis for positing a third 

-e for the regular verb, so that the Pp 8831 *^ 18 

unmarked in A. On the other hand, the burden of 3.2 was 

that there is an -M suffix for the regular verb. Further 

more, we have noted that the past tense category J; 8 

supported in general, although there is c8n8i f®^ 1 f s ^ ria ' 

tion in the specific forms used in irregular verbs .( See 

3.5.4 below). Ihe basic pattern then is quite regular: 



I work you work 

I worked you v/orked 



he work they work 

he v/orked they worked 



Whether or not the -j§jl ending also holds for the present 

perfect is difficult to say at present, .J eca ^ 8 ® 

on have . . . ed is simply too sparse, and the position of this 

tense in "Ml is not at all secure. 

Th& future . ME has both jeU 2 and gai£gj& for 

the expression of the future, and of ? 8urs ® t ^ e A ‘ u ^ a ^ ed we . 
present form is frequently used as well. In 3.4 above, we 
reviewed the effect of the phonological U P°*J 

but there can be no question that the underlying form is 
quite secure in ME. Various forms of gaiXi&JfeP- are niore om- 
mon, and certain routes in the “O^P^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 831 condensation of 
this form are highly characteristic of ME. 

The form j? going to. is subject to the same processes 
of reduction, contraction and deletion which lead 
elimination of .is in the surface forms in other environments^ . 

But the frequency before or gpUBS is ,® x ? 0 ^^ nal oX oe 

high, verging on the status of a semi-categorleal rnle. Once 

the rule becomes a constant, as it is for m any speakers, it 
is quite likely that there will be a re-analysis of SfiMS 
as a lexical item which carries the tense a 

This has happened with several other items in 
ME, such as better and gQ&Jia- The deletion of ^ 
better , and of jx e or ±3. before gpjLJLQ. has reached a semi- 
categorical status (indicated by * in the rule) 
suit that there may be lexical change and even an alteration 
in the pattern of the auxiliary. There is no question of 
gonna or better taking on the formal properties of an auxil- 
iary in yes-no questions or tags, but in several respects 
these forms become quasi-modals. 
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Semantically* gQm?d fxts in with be _ - r -f 0 w thf modals 

that they are sentence modifiers; they Sollow^ 
in transposing to the head of the sentence with a dummy 

At subject; 



(202) He better go 

(203) He may go — * 

(204) He gonna go • 



-* it better be that he goes. 
It may be that he goes, 

> It gonna be that he go(es). 



Thsre are many cases of such lexical! zation occurring in 
Mlfanl ifis important to distinguish productive (and 
reversible) phonological processes from those which 
operated historically, Jut are now Rooked by lexical change. 
In the ease of gaxsm, there remain on hand in MNE a vast 
number of intermediate morphological ^?rms which jnay 
the ME speaker about an underlying relation k*ween g&^g 
to and gonna. She same argument applies to are 

i SK StnFio, hut it is even clearer in the case of m 
go in7~to : and we will consider the morphological condensa- 
tion of mssin&Jis. below. 

TMn-h<=iB for the condensation ef.am gelnK te. 

study of morphological condensat ion has' never jeon carried 
very" far by linguists, partly because of the difficu y 
studving the phonetics of actual spe'-cn. In the case of 

am going to . we can distinguish many of J h ® s ®? e j ^lonc^rang e 
processes of assimilation which can be observed in long range 

studies of the evolution of a language. 



(205) [1] 

[ 2 ] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[ 6 ] 

[7] 

[ 8 ] 



am going to 
semgoWigtu 

emgo w *X)f 0 

emgo*nte 

omgo^nt© 

omgo*ip 

©mgoi^e 

©mgono 

mgon© 



vowel reduction 

simplification of 
triphthongs 
assimilation of 
nasal to -t 
assimilation of ~t 
to nasal flap 
monophthongization 

reduction of flap to 
nasal 

contraction 



At this point, we are stillwithinstanaardcolloquialEnflish. 

There are now two major routes to be followed in xurtine , 
+raotion The one that is favored by SE speakers involves the 
reduction of the [ 0 ] to [e]j the unit thus becomes a weak word 

It should be noted that there is no Process 

WHS or ME, which can remove the nasal [m], in one term or a 

nother, this nasal will remain* 
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We will refer to this option as the reduct ion^rgute , 
ana follow it through two sub-paths. She first is charac- 
teristic of SB and WIS: the assimilation of the [m] to the 

point of articulation of the following [gj. 



( 206 ) [9] 


mgen© 


vowel reduction 


[ 10 ] 


33g©n© 


nasal assimilation 


[ID 


i 3 gne 


©-ellision 


[12] 


J3n© 


33g simplification 



Note that this last step is a normal and frequent process 
still operating in the evolution of English, At this point 
no further reduction is possible, all of the forms used up 
to this point are actual intermediate forms encountered, and 
since many of the orderings here can be reversed, there are 
other intermediates such as [jagon©]. Bu« for SE or WNS, it 
is not possible to say [ 330 ] or [nej, To che oest of our 

knowledge there is no future form 



The NNE subpath on the reduction route is the reverse of 
that shown above. Instead of the nasal assimilating to the 
following stop, we get the assimilation of the stop to the 
nasal— unusual in English, but the rule in other languages 
such as Korean, 



( 207 ) [ 9 f ] *mm©ne 

[ 10 * ] m©n© 

[ 11 f ] mn© 

[ 12 f ] *mm© 

[13*] m© 



assimilation of stop 
to nasal 

simplification of gem- 
inates 
©-ellision 

assimilation of nasal 
to preceding nasal 
simplification of gem- 
inates 



Note that all of these rules except [9’] are necessary and pro- 
ductive in other areas of English phonology . All of these forms 
are actually used in NNE, except those marked * (because the 
simplification of geminates is automatic and immediate in allegro 
speech). Thus [10*] is very common and highly marked as NNE: 

1 1 mana^ gQi I * mans t ell vou like It— i fl . It is [13*3, however, 
which is most common among our speakers. 



(208) I*m-a shoot you. [15» N.Y.C., YH-31] 

If it were not for the presence of these intermediate forms, 
the derivation of I*m-a from I am going to would seem rather 
distant and unconvincing, but all of these are available to 
the analyst as well as the native speaker. 



* 
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The other route which is characteristic of HNE, and not 
taken toy WHS, is the .vowel aaaaliaaMsa route. *hus we have 
toy a different ordering of some of the processes noted atoove 



(209) 



[ 2 '] 

[3-3 

(4'3 

[5'3 

[6-3 

1 7 ' 3 

[S’] 



smgo W !]te 
emgo w nt s 
smgo w ^e 

W 

©rago n© 

V/ 

rago n 

mgon 

rago* 



ellision of unstressed 
vowel 

nasal assimilation 

assimilation of -t to 
nasal flap 

reduction of flap 

contraction and ellision 
of © 

nasalization of vowel, 
lowering 

loss of nasal, compen- 
satory lengthening 



(The same processes operate upon ia-gSiagJ?^ yielding [go* ] 
without a preceding nasal? He^ gon l dp^i t j . - . + 

characteristic sound of MB is not easy to Jr di £ ion + 0 

literature. All of these forms are heard, hut in addition to 
[2 t-I’Lwe also have the option of invoking the same processes 

L9 1 */ " / ^ N ‘ 



as in 

( 210 ) 



] tinder (207): 
[ 9 «] *mmo 

[ 10 “] 



mo 



assimilation of stop to 
nasal 

simplification of gem- 
inates 

Perhaps [10"] is the most marked MB 

it is used affectively in many tense situations. On the other 
hand, the route marked toy (207) is perhaps more characteristic 

of younger speakers. 

Finally, it should toe noted that a different ordering of 
these rules will reduce the first vowel instead of the second, 
yielding a rising instead of a falling diphthong. 



( 211 ) 



[1"3 
[ 2 ") 
[3" ] 



V/ 

go in 
gowin 
gwxn 



rising diphthong 
©-ellision 



We do get (211-3") occasionally from some speakers with a 
strong Southern background, but we do not get the equivalent 
with long i, usually spelled gwii which we hear in the Carib 
bean. Of course (211) does not as a rule occur with JLJ3» 

This long series of morphological alternates illustrates 
the rich variety of dialect forms available within OTL it- 
self, and gives some indication of the ways m which can 
differ in its rules from SB on very particular points. 
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G?he perfect and past perfect . In 3,4.10, we 
discussed in some detail the situation of NNE have, which 
is in some senses quite marginal. Abstractly, we would 
have no hesitation in positing an underlying have, but 
there is evidence to show that native speakers do not have 
this readily available at all times. At times, when an SB 
speaker would unhesitatingly use have , v/e find other members 
of the verbal paradigm appearing, and not always the same 
ones. 

(212) I was been in Detroit. [10, T-Birds, #498 ] ^ 

As far as the past perfect is concerned, there is no such 
variation. Pre-adolescent and pre-pre-adolescent speakers 
use the past perfect readily, with appropriate semantic 
force. 

(213) [How did the fight start?] 

I had came over... [8, I-Birds, #933] 



Ihere is little basis in our current material to 
comment on the progressive and its combination with various 
tenses. We have noted in 3.4 that ig and are, are more fre- 
quently deleted when they occur in progressive constructions 
than otherwise — that is, the -lag suffix carries the prin- 
cipal load. (Ehere are many interesting problems in studying 
the development of complex forms, but as far as the basic 
sentence structure is concerned, NNE use of the progressive 
seems to be quite comparable to SE. 

%he passive in colloquial English is primarily the 
got passive,' and MIT is no exception. Again, many 

interesting problems arise when syntax is complicated by 
several converging factors, and it is true that there are 
restrictions on the got passive which are not yet well under- 
stood. 1'here are some cases where the .is passive seems re- 
quired: 

(214) It's split up. [16, Cobras, #515] 

(215) It's puffed up. [14, Jets, #526] 

(216) It's jacked up. [17, Oscar Bros., #549] 

Perhaps these and many similar examples must remain un- 

related to the passive, but it seems that they do embody 
the formal machinery and semantics of passive construc- 
tions. In any case, the g&£ passive is predominant, and 
is used regularly in complex constructions where the sub- 
ject is acted upon. 

(217) He was gonna get put out the club. 

[10, T-Birds, #465] 

[14, Jets, #527] 



(218) I never had got tol* on. 



3.5.3. Ne gative forms . Along with the positive forms 
of the regular verb* we have some characteristic negative 
forms which mark the ME paradigm. It was noted above 
that the normal form of the present negative is don jjL, not 
doesn’t. For the negative of am, .is and are — that is, 
be^, the most usual form is of course ainj_t. 

(219) It ain’t my stick; it ain’t my stick. 

[14, Jets, #940] 

We also have isn ’ t occasionally, _Ls not, and more frequently, 

0 + not — see examples (33-34) and (62-64) in 3.4. # We can 
get the following kind of intimate variation of .ain’t, and 
»m not : 

(220) I ain’t gonna tell you no more, I'm not gonna 

tell you. [15, Jets, #572] 

Historically, ain't developed out of hasn't as well as 
isn’t and aren't (and amn't ) . and it still functions as the 
negative of have in ME. 

(221) Well no, she ain’t had no kind of nobody to bring 

her up. 42 [ 48 , N.C., #232] 

In these respects, ME follows WNS. But one way in which 
ME departs from WNS in the negative is to use ainft for 
didn’t : 

(222) I ain't see the fight; and I ain't hear the 

fight. [13, Jets, #605] 

(223) "I ain’t git but a little bit." [15, Cobras, #489] 

(224) ...so I told'im I . ain’t pull it. [15, lame, #623] 

However, ain’t is not used alone for the negative in the 
past tense; didn't is also used, with roughly equal frequen- 
cy. Again, it is possible to have the two alternate in in- 
timate variation, within the same sentence: 

(225) Well, he didn't do nothin’ much, and I ain't neither. 

[12, T-Birds, #365] 

This situation is typical of many cases of variation within 
ME where those who search for a homogeneous, invariant dia- 
lect will choose one of the variants as the original, and 
the other as an importation from standard English. The judg- 
ments are plainly determined in advance, for the one which 
resembles SE will obviously be rejected — didn't in this case. 
We therefore receive reports that the paradigm of ME has 
the negative past as ain’t + Verb * with no mention made of 
didn't . As we shall see, adults use didn'jt primarily, and 
make very little use of ain ' t , so it is natural to assume 
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that the older speakers get, the more SB didn they import 
into their speech, diluting the original pure NNE, It 
should follow that as we go to earlier and earlier stages 
in the life history of the speaker, the more ainJ A we should 
find. If there is a regular progression with the younger 
speakers using more and more a in jt, then it would follow 
that there is such a homogeneous dialect in the background, 
at least as a useful abstraction. 

Because we knew that adults rarely use ai_nj.t , we also 
assumed that pre-adolescents use more ajjilt, than older boys. 
However, a careful and accountable examination of the data 
shows that this is not the case. Table 3-25 shows the use 
of ain * t by the major peer groups, lames and the Inwood groups. 
It is certainly not the case that tile pre-adolescent T-Birds 
use more ain’t : on the contrary, st hey begin with one third 
a in *t in both group and single style. The adolescent peer 
groups use 50^/ o a in ’ t — the Cobras, the Jets, and the older 
Oscar Brothers, who we have seen approximate the adult model 
on many other features. 



TABLE 3-25 

COMPARATIVE USE OE AIN'T AND DIDN ’ 1 IN 
THE PAST EOR NNE PEER CROUPS AND OTHERS 





instances 


5 in the 


preterit of 




T -Birds (12) 


Style A 


ain’t 

8 


didn't 

17 


°/o ain 
32 


B 


11 


23 


32 


Cobras ( 16) 


A 


38 


44 


46 


B 


8 


10 


45 


Jets (32) 


A 


29 


42 


41 


B 


60 


64 


48 


Oscar Bros. 


(4) A 


20 


20 


50 


B 


19 


26 


40 


Lames (10) 


B 


10 


33 


23 


Inwood (8) 


A 


1 


22 


04 

A A 


B 


0 


37 


00 



( ) indicates no. subjs. in grammatical searching 
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The development of ainft in ' th ® preterit parall 1 <1 

closely the observations we made of M 2 on -pahle 3 20. 

Here we see a vernacular feature becoming stronger with 

and reaching its fullest use in late adolescence 
This is characteristic of two of the most heavily mar e 
features of ME, which are rarely used by adults, and the 
implication is that this dialect is not the property of 
verv voung children. On the contrary, it emerges in its 
most complete forms among the adolescent peer S^o^ps which 
exemplify the vernacular culture (see 4.1). We do ° . 

deny that there are undoubtedly some features of ME wh.ch 
are strongest in young children, but there: l “ f n 2 J few 
that be, is at the heart of ME. It is one of the 1 
grammatical features which have no corresponding f r y 

of the white dialects we have been studying. 

The basic paradigm of the regular verb would then take 
the following form: 



he work 
he worked 



he don't— >’ on J work 



didn't] work 



he 



[will-*' Il- 
ls going to 
— >gonna 
— >gon' 



work he 



'won 5 1 \ 

[a in ' t gonna 3 

— ygon ' 



work 



This paradigm seems a little complex, but the bewildering 
variety of lurface forms of ME is only barely suggested here, 
Note that don't, can lose its initial consonant as ^ell as i 

final cluster, yielding a simple nasal vowel * -I d 

to the [go*] of the future. Actually a paradigm is a noor 
substitute for the ordered set of rules which carry 
the unde riving to the surface forms, and all of the 
delineated hefe need further investigation before such rules 

can be written. 



a poor 
us from 
areas 



354 . Th e irregular past. Formally, the past is truly 
irreguiar for ME. Although the category of the past is well 
established, the particular shape of the irregular past forms 
shows a wide range of variation. A 

irregular variants which we have encountered is ha y 
i -i xrhfpninp' though eventually a careful study of these may 
show^ system wherfnone appeals at the moment We find many 
instances, of course, of simple generalization of a 1 
pattern to one more common. Brough t is thus shifted to MMg 
in a great many cases. Know and grew and fly take . P 
knowed and wowed and filed- Sit has a preterit 
t ohif+.fl f.n I runned. But we do noe mean to imply t ha 

are regular" patterns, or that the regularized alternants 
are ME features. For one thing, ME has inherited a o£eat 
deal of the unresolved fluctuation m English dialects which 
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has “been current since tlie four principal of Old Eng- 

lish were reduced to three in varying ways, The 
forms do not seem to he clearly distinct in ME from the 
preterit forms? perhaps this is an exaggeration, hut as 
we look through the records of irregular preterits we iind 

Have vou ever saw ; He hadn [ t seed ? . SM 1oM- §WJLM 

W e had ran down ; She had came over; XJM ttefW^g P? 

and many instances of wg n & as a P er £ e ?J • 

could a have went : wfoen^gn y of , A fr Stellas had WQJi& f e ^ c * 

We also have frequently I, „had,j3,ame, 

2n all of the discussions of grammatical problems in 
this report so far, we have attempted to find general prin- 
ciples of interest to linguists and of possible value to 
teachers of English, However, in the case of the irregular 
preterits and perfects, we have no positive contribution to 
offer as yet, The fact that the pattern resists patterning 
may be of interest in itself. 



3,5.5. Transfer, of finite.,_forms .t.Q Jion-finjt&jpj^- 
tions . In the discussion of Hyper-Z and Hyper-E we intro- 
duced a number of examples of -j a, and a few of -.ad being 
transferred to inappropriate positions, where no 
marker is normally present in English grammar. We need not 
take this data as signifying only a weakness in the speakers 
grasp of the category concerned. We find a number of in- 
stances of ME speakers violating the general rules which 
place do for support of the tense marker or which assign 
a -tense marker such as -M only in finite clauses. We fre- 
quently find cases where NNE speakers have given do-support 
in infinitive clauses. 

(226) Aha X have seen the cop came up to the house 

and told him don't he whip this child. ..because 
tha way you whip **s brutality, [5 0 > N.O., #816] 

This quotation seems to blend dii’sct quotation with indirect, 
and that may account for the don.Lt. in place of Jiai- Bu t we 
also have cases such as 



(227) ...to don't throw bottles and rocks. n y ^ #38gJ 

(228) X jus 'happen' to wen' over there, ^repeat 



There is no question about ME speakers' competence with 
the meaning and appropriate use of even if they do not 

distinguish perfect and preterit. The same is true of had * 



(229) 



'Cause I was supposed to had had it done long 
time ago. [laughter] [17, Oscar Bros., 



#484] 
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This being the ease, we must be somewhat cau |*° u ® ^ 
rj*v» a turner conclusions from such hypc3?""f orms • *^h© pr obi 6 

may nSf relate to the firiness with which the morphologi- 
cal form is Gasped in ME, but rather with the rules for 
the placement 37 (and neutralization) of the tense marker 
Ihl following cases would be considered hyper-D unless we 
took this into accounts 

(230) She just stood there and letWm P^ed^ 

(231) ...wouldna let him did nothin'^ #6Q?] 

These auotations tell us nothing about about the 

rules for placing Aid. Shey do not reflect regular varia- 
tion in ME~these are rare instances °°mparedtotens of 

thousands of accurate tense which^ re- 

symptomatic of certain weak points in ^NE j^les 

main to be isolated. On the other hand, ^ e /? 1X ®^ g flhow 
evanmie. consistent with the trend noted in 3.4, does show 
systematic difficulty in locating full forms of 

(232) I didn*t drink wine in a # 518 ] 

Further, the following quotation s’ ows an c £®qv ±n 

of the preterit which is quite free of any flaw ™ in 

the semantics or the formal structure of the languag . 

(233) We did went to school. [15# Cobras, #566] 

We must distinguish between three types of irregular pat- 
terns, accordingly. 

a. Isolated cases of deviations from a regular 
pattern, but which are not the kinds of deviatio s 

in other dialects (230-231). 

b. Irregularities in the selection of items for 

a semantic category which is itself rarely used \2 ). 

c. Irregular fluctuation of lexical ohoices 
without any immediate flaw in communication. 

Aifhouch the last type of irregularity is consistent 
with a smoothly functioning vernacular, it is possibly the 
most LrioSs for those who wish to teach the alternate 
fSrms consistent with SE. Types a and i maygounnoticed 
bv many listeners, who misund erst and the sentence or dj 
not pe?ctive the distinction. But type uses categories 
which have long since been assigned their socxolinguisti 
value, which are well known, and well understood. 

The expression m had c quia Qv^ comunicates periecbly across 
dialects; it communicates non-cognitive m® aa ^s as weii 
too well for those who adopt SE as an .absolute standard 

educational achievement. 
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Irregularities of type £ are of particular interest 
to linguists because they indicate that the speakers of ^ 
the language may he making a new and independent analysis 
of the grammatical structure. It may he a faulty analysis, 
and eventually fail, hut it is a product of the 
linguistic intuition— -the same mechanism whioh enables a 
child to learn language so rapidly in his Qa&yyeaxe. 
Examples (230) and (231) take on a new aspect when weand 
other cases with JLgi and a clearly marked preterit form 
following: 



(234) He woulda let 'em fought. 

He woulda probably let 'em 
fought , 



[17, Oscar Bros., #593] 



This misplacement of the tense marker follows 
is unusual in two respec-cs. (1) It takes a hare infinitive, 
similar in this respect only to U) It is used ini 

tially as a fixed particle without other clear verbal prop- 
erties in let/g-gfl. . . We cannot give a full logical argu 
mpnt fov the shift of tense marker from v/ouia to JL&S to 

Sttf™ .gi .1.0. 1.0. 

an analogous process has indeed taken place m nn*. 



3.5.6. The medal s. There are two aspects of the modal 
system which mark HNB as particularly different from SB. 

One is a fairly straightfoward matter concerning and 
could . The two are equivalent as far as our NME speakers 
are concerned. 

(235) He thought he can heat me. [11, H.Y.C., #393] 

(236) They'll teach you what they could. ^ 



These are typical of many such cases which show conclusively 
that NNE speakers do not distinguish between the two. But 
we need not think that this is unusual, because WNS speakers 
in New York City show the same trait. 



Double modal a. Throughout Southern English there 
is a pervasive pattern of ’’double modals” which is not P£®~ 
sible in Northern dialects. From the observations of whi*e 
Southern linguists, in the South, we have4d 



(237) If you can find that cancelled check, I may can 
go out there and get it. 

(238) [I'd like to take that machinery in there and play 
around with it to see where to put it,] 

You might ought to do that. 
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The last example, said by a dentist to # J is . ^?? ra 
technician, is said to he equivalent to mi gut should * May 
can is equivalent to Northern fla y„ag. ablg-ta * *"ere 

are many facets of this use ox double modals which remain 
unexplored, in white Southern speech and in NNE, Formally, 
they violate a simple rule of SB that one modal does not 
follow another. Semantically they pose ^ny problems of 
interpretation. In any case, we find that NNE differs from 
white Southern English in Just the ways that we nave come 
to expect-- by a generalization and further extension of pos- 
sibilities that are already present. 

Another linguist raised in Jackson, Miss., reports to 
us that may . Pan and acceptable colloquial 

style? that might is coupled with ppu 14. Ihaml? 
would (have! and .m# Ja? that flaatiAU 'saSIaFana 
sur,po s e d ( at ? can precede coulc[« and iisifea c ^n precede . O . OMlS 
or would . Any of these are negativized by adding 

to the second modal. Furthermore, Aid is possible [as 

it is for many Northern whites) . But must dQSUJl &**d .might , 
don f t are marked as NNE only. In a recent communication, 
welearn that might tetter, is natural and frequent. 44 

One of the first things that a linguist would like to 
know about double modals is whether yes-no questions can 
be formed, and tag questions? and if so, how? We have 
been unable to obtain any information from native speakers 
of Southern dialects on this point. Their intuitions do not 
supply the data. *Might tejtitexl is not possible? it 
turns into Hadn » t__he be.t_t.er ? , at least in self-elici cation. 

It is possible that questions simply are not formed with 
double modals. 

We obtain a wide variety of such forms from our infor- 
mants, 

(239) In deep water, I might can get hurt. [14, lame #742] 

(240) It might could be worse. [52, Fla., #663] 

(241) I might can’t get no more fines, neither. ^ 

(242) I might would let him go. [29, S.C., #836] 

(243) Even in the streets, people useta would ask us to 

sing. L Tri&^j 

Some of these forms allow a simple semantic interpretation: 
might can and could are might., be ftble,il&. WffUld is n °t 

so easy, whether or not it means anything different from 
I might let him go is difficult to say. There are many ex- 
amples of useta could 

(244) All these boys, that useta could beat y a, they 

can’t beht ya no more, [26, -N.tJ., tfbiuj 



Uflgrba could plainly means uset? M Bu *fc ug . g . £a 

would mean more than f useta f ? 



(245) 



He useta would push me out of the trees, 

[35 , »,C,, 



#729] 



There is a corresponding present form to might-agaM? 



(246) 



[Can you get your civil rights without getting 
your head busted?] You might will in the long 
£un. [29, Ala., #883] 



Semantically, we feel that these are pleonastic forms, 
based on the model of aight,.gp.uM> Ehere is nothing at ail 
odd about using a modal form for the periphrastic bft 
though from a formal point of view it does break down a gen- 
eral rule of SB, 



(247) Well, you must can’t fuck good, then. 

* [26, N.J. #707] 

In addition to these forms, v/e also find a sizeable number 
of the flf * don’t forms which are said to be unacceptable to 
white Southerners. 

(248) I mean— I ain’t seen they wardrobe; but 

if they gon’ walk around the street with holes in 
they pants, they must don’t have too much in they 
wardrobe; right? [17, Oscar Bros., #559] 

(249) She still might don’t even like the thing. 

[39# N.Y.C., #803] 

(250) You might could go to the church and pray a little, 
but you— that still might don’t help you. 

[13, Jets, #521] 

(251) [Conversation in an elevator:] 

Bather: Didn’t you read the note? 

Son: I read it. 

Bather: Well you must didn’t read it too good,* 

These examples merely illustrate the free character 

of the use of must donlt , MgkLJmii, etc., in ME. They 
make no claim to semantic interpretation beyond the modal 
itself. We find that the tense marker now follows the modal, 
and requires do-support. 

We can speculate on the underlying process which leads to 
this advancement of the tense to second position. In the older 
pattern of might could we have two models, each of which is 
capable of having a "zero” tense marker. When there are two 
in a row, we have only the general rule of English that states 
that the tense marker comes on the first— but hardly any visi- 
ble evidence. It is a reasonable hypothesis to place the 
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rood a* 1 oxi the second element: the change would simply be 

that the tense marker is placed on the 2ssM nodal instead 
of the first— quite consistent with observation, fhe con- 
version of the first modal to the status of a pre-verbal 
particle becomes increasingly plausible as we consider the 
material on quasi-modals in the next section# 



3,6.?. Qjrnai The study of colloquial speech 

makes us increao-'-sly aware of a large class whica 

have some of the ,r )perties of roodals but not all* * or 5 s 
such as haft a . iSfi*" •„ mWS.> £MPP£SSia> g2±±a have the fol- 
lowing properties: 

a. Tney are fused with the following i£, which rarely 
if ever appears in full form. {Dhere is voicing assim- 
ilation, formation of flaps, simplification of geminates 
the processes of morphological condensation typical oi 
frequently conjoined function words. 

b. 3? or several, there is no tense marker left from the 

verb: uaeta . £HPPiiasia> g2$±a. ®he other two have no 

tense marker in NNB. 



c. Bor all hut wanna , the corresponding form with a 
separate sub j ect is impossible or literary, and for 
many colloquial speakers, there may be no connection 
between 1 want hi m to go and J. wawig -gg- 
can intervene between the verb and the is particle. 



There are further phonological processes operating upon these 
forms typical of frequent functional items. 

becomes I’m aposta [ameposte] for many speakers, WN8 and NNE. 
These quasi-modals do not have many of the formal properties 
of the modals can , may, etc#, but for the reasons given they 
may easily be re-analyzed as pre-verbal particles or sentence 
modifiers, not as main verbs. 45 

If we now return to the hyper-Z and hyper-D examples 
from 3.3 and earlier in this section, we see that in many 
cases the speaker is transferring the tense marker in exactly 
the same way as in muBt___d.on.Lt. In the case of hypeV"Z, 
only (20a, b,g) will allow this interpretation. But many 
of the hyper-3) examples we are dealing with are consistent 
with the notion that the tense marker is advanced for the 
reasons given. ffup poaeta appears in (229). Further,* we 
have many examples of the quasi-modal .uggfcain the preceding 
section on double modals. rnis behavior of ms&a is not at 
all confined to us eta would or msM flonlfe. 4° 



(245) 

( 246 ) 
(247) 



He useta thouglit... [16, Jets, #614] 

She useta hadda pick at me. [35, S.O., #729] 

My mother useta wanted me to be a doctor. 

[29 1 Ala* $ #883 J 



We also get similar constructions with the quasi-modal 
hap pened to : 

(248) He happened to made the club up. [16, Cobras, #504) 

As always, one can get idiosyncratic patterns which go he* 
yond the normal development, in this case with the result: 

(249) Ihey must be can callin’ us white, then, 

[13, Jets, #604] 

Here we have three items in a ro w which bear zero tense 
markers. Considering the diminution of person-number agree- 
ment in ME, one can understand how the role of the tense 
marker and its placement becomes problematic: only the 

gives a firm indication of where the tense is, and that is 
difficult to hear and retain in many regular verbs, She 
irregular past tense, of course, is more frequent than the 
numbers of verbs would indicate. Note that many the 
examples given which place this irregular verb later in the 
sentence involve such zero items as lg£, as in (230-231). 

It is no accident that the other verb which can precede a 
bare infinitive also appears with the tense marker displaced: 

(250) That’s what makes me don’t trust them motherfuckers, 

[16, Jats,#614) 

Our conclusion strengthens the conviction that the 
cases of hyper-3) rarely indicate any weakness in the grasp 
of the -jg& suffix, but rather a change in the rules for the 
placement of the tense marker. Clearly items like the quasi- 
modal better do not take the tense marker: 

(251) She better had been fair with me. [16, Jets, #562] 

(252) He better hadda moved out. [16, Jets, #6x4] 

The ME speaker then makes a rightward movement in the tense 
marker to the first item which clearly carries a tense. If 
one is not located, do-support is set up. In (252), 
is rejected, hadda also (though to us it is plainly past) 
and move is selected to carry the -M* I'here is no doubt 
that this v 'rule* conflicts with other operating rules, and 
needs considerable investigation to be specified formally, 
but it appears to us the correct solution to the ,, hyper-1) , ‘ 
forms cited throughout this report. 

The quasi-modal liketo . There is a well-known 
Southern quasi-modal, liketo. , which occurs frequently in 
our materials. 

(253) My father liketo kill me. [15, Oscar Bros., #584] 
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(254) X lito to drove down a field one night. 

(255) X like to drowned. [25> 2?la., #825] 

(256) X was like to have got shot. [29, S.C., #207) 



The meanings in all these cases are f almost’> and it occurs 



with killed many times, ~~ _ .. 

expression IjJ&SJbSLJite is very common among white ^utherners, 
and even among those who have a diphthongal [ax], this word 
is pronounced [lafc] very often. There is some reason to he- 
lieve that it is derived from i&sk, a nd is ^slated to the 
verb like . In any case, like-ftfl functions like the pre-ver- 
hal particles we have been discussing above. 



drowned « .gftflfo etc. The 



When we say that it occurs frequently, we do not mean 
that it has the status of a be 0 . Xt may be considered a 
’’Southernism” which is retreating in NN33 in northern ghettos; 
all but two of our examples are from adults raised in tne 
South. Nevertheless, this use of likela may be encountered 
in any of the northern ghetto areas, even among Northern 
speakers. 



yrw WiSizMteLAsm' **• pre~verbalparticle 

done is another Southernism, widely used among whites, which 
we find in moderate frequency in our data. Xt is not main- 
taining itself like M 2 f and ^ disappearing in the nor- 
thern ghetto areas. 



(257) 

( 258 ) 

(259) 

(260) 



We done got this farj le's run.' [15, Oscar Bros, #584] 

I done told you on that. [13, Jets, #606] 

You don't have it * cause you done used it in your 
younger age. 1 15# X.sme, #624] 



But you done tol 1 em, you 
you have told 'em that. 



don't realize, you 
[39, N.Y.C 



d — 

. , #804] 



The meaning in (257-259) is plainly alaaafly* and this sense 
fits in with the notion of Isas as a perfective particle. 

In (260), we see it replaced by Imz, confirming the °L. 
a perfective meaning. It frequently is reinforced wifch all safly - 



(261) I done told you already. 

(262) She done already cut it up, 



[13, Jets, #606] 
[13, Chicago, #470] 



These meanings are very clear, but they do not account for the 
sense of done in many other cases, which seems to be essential 1 
ly intensive. 

(263) After you knock the guy down, he done got the works, 
you know he gon' try to sneak you. [13, Jets, #6U6J 
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(264) After X done won all that money. [ 12, 2-Birds, #620) 

(265) 'Cause I'll he done put— stuck so many holes in 

h.'U M J». aaii ». Ootesoi mn 



It is difficult to see a perfective meaning in these examples, 
and even more i-. connection with a verb like .f or gsji* 



(266) 



I done about forgot mosta those things . ^ ^ #665] 



(267) 



[In a restaurant in Ohio] 

I forgot my hat.' • I done forgot my hat ! I done 

i*jj| £ slcLsyly msiij 



(Dhe meaning of done , like so many elements of the central 
grammatical system, is inevitably disjunctive. It has a 
perfective meaning, and with it there is usually associated 
an intensive meaning. But there are occasions when the in- 
tensive sense occurs without a perfective sense, and then 
done is seen as perfectly appropriate, Ihat I® equally the 
case when a non- intensive perfective situation occurs, such 
as (259). This is a part of the general process by which 
meanings cluster, overlap, but never perfectly coincide. 

In this case, the meanings of perfective, intensive, and 
f relevance to the present*, normally converge: ffiLJLg&g 

told vou that alread y. 
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3 



3.6 Negative attraction and negative concord 



This section will deal with _ a number of syntactic of°HNE 
cesses in negative sentences which are characteristic of 
and differentiate it from MS and SB. In 3.5.3, we consid- 
ered the morphological shape of negatives, and their place 
in the verbal paradigm. Here much more extended discussion 
will he given to the syntax of the negative, ^ome of the 
sentence! produced by BBS speakers are strikingly dlff erent 
from SB in their surface form! Overheard st opoijxsss Uleaners 

(269) When it rain, nobody don't know it didr t. 

In the midst of our first teen-age group session, the leader 
of the Cobras said: 

(270) It ain't no cat can't ge* in no ^p.^^ #m] 

In an early narrative of the danger of death, a Negro man 
from the SEENYC sample, raised in New York City, said of a 

gunshot: 

(271) Didn't nobody see it; didn't nobo ^ 6 ^ e |y Y fo! , #210] 

These sentences are puzzling because * h || r 
tation does not fit the known rules of SB or WNS. Bor white 
speakers, (269) and (270) Have Just the opposite meaning from 
what the speakers intended. The construction of (271) is that 
of a question, yet the intonation contour and the nontext 
plainly signal a declarative statement. It would seem at 
first glance that these sentences represent deep-seated dif- 
ferences in the organization of NNE grammar, which affect 
meaning and the fundamental syntactic apparatus. ®^ e y® r ’ J? 1 ® 
discuslion in the following pages will show that th is is not 
the case — that these sentences are produced by slignt aa 

justments in transformations used by all English speakers. 

In this section, we will be concerned with the rules for 
negative attraction, concord and incorporation into indefi- 
nites. The generalizations will be useful for a considers 
"ion if the non-standard syntax of WNS and NNE alike; from 
this analysis, we will derive one of the clearest views of the 
relations between SE, WNS and NNE as systems of rules. The 
general pleonastic character of certain: HNE rules will 1 ®m S 
more clearly. In general, we can say that the study ot nega 
tive attraction and concord offers one of the H e st opportun- 
ities to study the relations between grammatical “® 
analysis given here will not enter deeply into the internal 
structure of the variation observed, nor study the variabl 
constraints in NNE, although that is a logical next step. In 
this case, we will be able to compare dialects by using 
simple triplet of 0, ~, 1 — characterizing rules as applying 
never, optionally, and categorically. 
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3,6.1. s:E negative attraction ru le* Prom the out- 

set, we must take into account the fundamental rules for 
negative incorporation and attraction first formalized oy 
Klima (1964:267? 280), Klima begins with a category of 
Quant ifier which includes such surface forms as mm and £. 
These are converted into JMe£inites in the presence of a 
negative pre-verbal particle? so that instead of . That. . . h°VrS— 
doesn’t have some doors , v/e have the indefinite .guy replacing 
Rome in T hat~house doesn’t haveany„dpors. In the notation 
used in this section? the rule will appear as: 



(272) Neg - X - Quant 

12 3 

(273) Quant - Y -Neg 

1 2 3 



Indef + 3 



Xndef + 1 



Two rules are needed since the rule operates both forward and 

backward from the Esg which is located (by a on ^we 

in the pre-verbal position, throughout this discussion, we 
will use the simple notation Ngg for the sentence-negating 
Neg which is transferred from the type marker i + 

verbal position. Adverbial negatives? or negatives implicit 
in a word such as with&at, will be indicated as with m 

appropriate subscript on the bracket such as L ^ w &«»adv* 

The rules given here apply throughout the sentence,! since 

no restrictions are placed on X and Y, Ihere ar ® J aa ®® ^ eTQ 
the rule is optional, and obligatory in others, but the de- 
tails will not affect the further discussion. 

Given these indefinites, we find that in SB the negative 
is attracted to the first indefinite in the sentence, lhis 
process is obligatory if the indefinite precedes the verb, 
but optional if it follows. Thus we have in S&: 

(274) Nobody knows anything. 

But we cannot have 



(275) ^Anybody doesn’t know anything. 

(276) ^Anybody knows nothing. 



These rules are obligatory for HUE speakers as well as SE and 
V/NS In our memorv tests (see section 3.9) we found xnau sen 
tences such as ?275-6) were simply baffling to our subjects 
They did not even try to repeat them — the effect was close to 
that of a foreign language. 

When the indefinite follows the verb? we can have either 
form, with or without negative attraction: 



(277) 

(278) 



John knows nothing. 

John doesn’t know anything. 



ERIC 
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The indefinites that we are concerned with are realized 
(without the negative) as j3&y, J2MMf .§ . ¥ . § . £ > , §&&&§£ • When 
the negative is incorporated? we get 

not + any no? none 
not + one — ► no one, none 
not + ever-* never 
not + either—* neither 



Even without the negative incorporated in them, these indef- 
inites carry negative information; 'chat is, 
sentences, their presence instead o* Quantifiers in 

! cates the operation of rules (2 7 2-3). Ihe incorporation of 
the negative is a purely formal operation in this sense. 



(279) X want some more. 

(280) I don’t want any more. 

(281) *I don’t want some more. 



Given the existence of a negative element in the underlying 
structure of (280), the resulting forms of the quantifiers 
are predictable and carry no information. 

As Klima has observed, the negative attraction rule is 
ordered after the passive transformation, since the nega- 
tive of is 

It is also obvious that this rule is ordered before person- 
number agreement takes effect. 



It is interesting to note that the obligatory character 
of negative attraction i3 strongest when the indefinite is 
in absolute first position, and that some items can protect 
the indefinite from the obligatory force of the rule, xhus 
the following examples seem quite acceptable to many speakers 



282) For anyone not to come would be a shame. 

283) That anyone didn’t want to come is hard to believe. 



Thus complementizer placement (Rosenbaum 1966) must be ordered 
before negative attraction, if we are to preserve a simple 
statement of the conditions for obligatory application of the 
rule— i.e., absolute first position. The situation is not 
so clear with the third member of the set of complementizers, 
which theoretically has an abstract POSsessive feature pre- 
ceding the indefinite: 

(284) ’Anyone ’ s not eating in my mother’s restaurant xs 
bound to make me angry. 



When the clause is embedded in a matrix sentence, the situa- 
tion also seems to be marginal: 

(285) ^1 hate for anyone not to eat in my mother's res- 
taurant. 
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(286) *X hated it that anyone didn't eat in ray mother's 

restaurant. 

(287) *X hated anyone's not eating in ray mother's restaurant. 



Although these sentences are marginal, they are clearly more 
acceptable to most speakers than 

(288) *He noticed that anyone didn't go. 

It therefore appears that "first position" nay te irrelevant 
to the conditions for obligatory negative attraction. It 
seems more likely that an indefinite is 

precede the negative? note that (as Klima has pointed out; 
the marginal cfses of <282-4) almost always involye verbs or 
predicates of negative affect. She negative t _ 
hate seems to diminish the obligatory force of negative at 
traction, and of course an actual negative removes this com- 
pulsion altogether: 

(289) X don't believe anyone would eat there. 

For a consistent approach to this obligatory condition, it 
seems best to posit that the extraposition rule is °hliga _ 
torv, operating before negative attraction. !Ehus the nega 
tive predicate precedes the indefinite as a result: 

(290) It( anyone doesn't eat in my mother's restaurant) 

- is a shame — * It's a shame (anyone doesn't eat 
in my mother's restaurant). 

Sentences such as (282-4) are therefore der ^ v ®^^L® 1 ®f S * he 
complementizer placement, foregrounding, and deletion of the 
dummy ife. Ihe basic outlines of the SB rules for negative 
attraction are therefore: 



(291) X - Irdef - Y 

12 3 



,[+neg] 

4 — * 1 2+4 3 



Obligatory if 
X E [+neg] 



In the notation used here, the symbol i means c °“" 
tain". Ihe feature f+negj is of course contained in the pre 
verbal particle Igg as well as in such adverbsas hardl y, 

■agarsaiy, xarsly, asltoB,_and verbsjuchw 

as well as predicates such as . a Bha m£, hard t9 Vffld|rat . anu , 
^ possible . ridiculous , and pnb sl aevabk s. Marginal cases 
involve hate , detest , which lead to intermediate accepts 
bility of sentences such as (285-7). 

After (291), a rule of negative incorporation will 
apply that combines a pre-verbal particle fisg with the , 
Indefinite to yield MS, BfiYSX, etc. Ihis laoe 

affect adverbs such as hardl y, which simply remain in pa 



to give Hardly anvhMv. 



fhen the main verb of the sen- 
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tence contains [+neg], then will required a 

special provision which moves the feature without moving 

the verb? Aa yiaaa flffll-Sf S^arate^ pred- 

When the [+negj feature is contained In a separate prea 

ication such as j& a qhaBS> the operationof(29l) will 

lead to exactly the same results as extraposition. 



(292) It - anyone - Y - is a shame 
1 2 3 4 - 



1 4+2 3 



(therefore we need not propose that all 
made obligatory, (the force of 

pulsory extraposition, and we need not enter this con 
dition for non-negative sentences, 

A second part of the SE rule transfers the negative to 
a following indefinite. 



(293) Heg - X - Indef 
12 3 ■ 



2 1+3 



X f Indef 



Shis rule is optional, and applies as shown only to the 
pre-verbal particle, 

(294) I didn’t hit anyone — ► X hit no one. 

There are special conditions requiredtonotethat some 
adverbs such as hardly can be transported by the rule, ouv 

not others such as J1S2S32. Verbs, rulers* 

even when they contain a negative feature.J-his rule is 

not general to all of SB: it is sharply limited for 

colloquial speech. We cannot specify ^ 

ditions under which (293) can apply to 

hut in general it cannot. Sentences such as (295 7) a 

bookish and literary in flavor, 

I know nothing about it. 

He struck no oil. 

Did he find no one home? 

These are characteristic of a dialect which we may call 
Standard Literary English [SLE], as 

Colloquial English [SCE] which does not apply (293) and pre 
serves the negative in the pre-verbal position. 

X don f t know anything about it. 

He didn’t strike any oil. 

Didn’t he find anyone home? 

The cases where SOE tolerates a later negative seem to be 

emphatic as in T. want nothing fraa_y.2a or Reived with 

embedded sentences as Ha.,has notlpJlgJlg-^- a . ? n 

have There was no.bQdyJiams, which seems “°£ e n^olear^but*. 
There wasn’t an ybody home. Xhe details are not clear, dux* 

in outline (293) is SLE property. 
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3, 6.2. SM WHS extension : MfeM, <? QftC&I'.d « 9 ne 2£ U a. 

sura up the SE approach to negative attraction by saying t ha 
the negative is attracted to the first indefinite of the 
sentence— obligatorily before the verb, optionally there- 
after, Ihe non-standard equivalent of this statement is 
simpler on the face of it: the negative is 

every indefinite. But it is necessary to add the same 
conditions: obligatorily before the verb, and optionally 

thereafter. It would seem necessary, then, to preserve 
the two separate rules of type (291) and (293), and to 
alter them so that the negative is dispersed 
throughout the sentence. If it were not for the distinction 
of obligation between pre-verb and post-verb s ^tus, we could 
write one transformation with a convention to indicate posi 
tion before or after the verb. 



She distinction between negative concord and negative 
attraction or concord is that the negative remains in place 
when it is transferred— that is, it multiplies itself. 



(301) [*neg] - X - Indef 

1 2 3 — 5 ► 1 2 1*3 



Since there are no restrictions that X must contain no 
Indefinite, this rule is plainly simpler and more general 
than (293). We can use the more general feature [*neg] here 
since adverbs such as ,ha£&Ly set this rule into motion. 



(302) [WNS] He hardly eats any food~*He hardly eats no food. 

However, negative verbs such as &§&y or dpafr i i do not 
this way, and certainly further details must be added, ere 
we will be concerned with the form of negative concord with 
the pre-verbal negative and negative adverbs. ®he rule of 
course is optional— there is no compulsion on WhS speakers 
to convert every indefinite into a negative, and as we shall 
see, they do not, 

( 303 ) I don’t think a n ybod y wants to die. [16, Inwood, #708] 



As far as the scope of negative concord is concerned, there 
seem to be no restrictions on sentence boundaries, and it 
can be cxt^^ded to include all indefinites within the surface 
sentence limits. lo a certain extent, this is true of SLE 
also, for (293) shows 110 constraint to sentence limits: 



(304) I.. don’t like the way any of you did that, 

[ SLE] — *-1 like the way none of you did that, 
[WNS]— >1 don’t like the way none of you did that. 



Ihere are many details to be worked out here, esp **ially as 
far as SLE is concerned. He di d n’t paint .where W13 
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ar w dirt does not transform to He_„o .qlPte| a^S_yi££SJ ag 
no dtrt without changing the meaning. But it is possihl 
didn't naint where there was no dirt. With the 
same meaning as the original. Furthermore, it seems pos- 
sible to extend negative concord indefinitely, , . 

(305) [WNS] X ain f t gonna sit in no chair and let no 
crazy lawyer tell roe no lies about no luw that 
no judge has in no law hook that no smart pol- 
itician wrote or nothin 1 like that, nohow. 

There is just one negative in thcunderlyingstructurehere. 
In general* negative concord* or 11 double negatives oil er 
a very clear view of the difference between underlying and 
surface structure, A strong stress on a second negative wil 
signal the intention to refer to a second negative in the 
deep structure. Thus we reverse the meaning by stress. 

(306) Nobody here drinks M beer ^ Nobody here drinks 
no beer. 

If we preserve the constraint that the intervening 
in (293) or (301) does not contain a negative, it will still 
be possible in (301) to have negative concord. Thus as 
long as the negative is reduplicated, we can pass on irom 
indefinite to Indefinite. B& this restriction would not 
be appropriate if WNS speakers can skip indefinites. 

(307) ? Nobody takes any stuff from nobody around here. 

Such sentences seem acceptable to our native intuitions at 
one moment, unacceptable the next and ^^^^°nities 
using intuitive judgments with non-standarddialectswill 
be shown in chapter 4. Only further exploration of actual 
WNS speech patterns will provide this information. But at 
the moment, such a restriction on (301) seems unnecessary, 
and the present form will generate (307). 

ip.pf.yp.po. p +« rr o-irflrbfli position . There are two 

distinct dialects of WNS as far n e ^ ive + °° n S°?? o ^! n ° 0n “ 
cerned. For one, which we will call WNS^ the following 
sentence is unacceptable; for the other, WNSg, it is well 
formed. 

(308) Nobody don't know. 

For WNS„, the negative can appear in the pr e-verbal position 
as well 2 as incorporated into the preceding indefinite. We 
can also retain this negative with transfer to following in 

definites. 

(309) Down there nobody don't know about no club. 
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These sentences will not he $^ fft ^««Htive i attrac-- 

stands* for after the application of the negative at ^ 

tion rule (291) the Neg is removed from pre-verbal posi- 
tion* and it will not he transferred hack v30l). 

On the other hand; these rules will produce (31 )* 

(310) He don*t know nothin*. 

and this is acceptable to both TOS;,^ and TOSg. t 2 ||| efor fl ha1 ; 
rule (291) and (^characterize^ 

adlustment in the rules will register the xacts xoi wuo , 
dialect? We have two choices; 

a. Make the Hegatrac rule (291) pleonastic? that 
is, let the structural change lead to 

1 2 3 4 — * 1 4+2 3 4 

Shis will keep the negativeinthepre-vert 

!?,^the lame Sr pref- 

icate| y ilke b ,ifi y a , JteM. 

seem more different from WHS., than is: rro ? A ™» . 

which is on the face of it arrange result . (On. bhe other 
hand, this kind of pleonasm would fit in well with yp 

Anybody denies that — Ho£ofly denie? thgt . ) 

b Develop the Neg Concord rule (301) further by 

including the pre-verbal P O0 J^° n i r °^ s |!" se ihi^indeed 
of the target sites for negative transfer. J-nis inaee 

seems to be the right solution, in vxev/ of ® 

this rule in ME which carries us one step further, as dis 

cussed below. Thus we have 



(301*) [+neg]- X 



[+ 1 ] 

Xndef 



— >*12 1+3 



Here the negative feature is distributed to e *^ker a 
marker or an indefinite. But note that even if ^ are op 
tional* (301*) will generate the wrong result by ^istribut 
ing the negative to a tense marker in a following clause. 

(304*) I don*t like the way any of you did that 

[WNS] * — >1 don't like the way none of you didn't 
do that . 

TVieref ore we must write in a restriction that if 3 is [+T], 
then X f #. In one way, this development is not entirely 
desirable, because WNS g has a more com Pi icate ^sr a mmar, 
even though the data slems to show greater generality for 

its use of negative concord, «rffinff P from S BE 

single underlying negative is gradually enlarg: **§ !5 is 

to WNS 1 to WHSg. These are all optional rules, though it is 
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apparent that the frequency with which the rule applies drops 
steadily as we consider points further and further from the 
original position, The use ° f "optional 

first step in the development of a variable rule, hut it wil.. 
serve very well to contrast the optionality of some subrules 
with the obligatory character of others. 



3.6.3. '' V extensions of ne gative conCQJ . a . When 

we approach ME, we are first struck by the qualitative ex- 
tension of negative concord, with sentences ranging from very 
ordinary usesof (301) to others which somehow seemtccarry 
the principles further. We have the ordinary use of [291) 
and (301) in 

(311) Holoay M no Moody no.e or #375J 



She negative concord rule (301) seems to he applied with 
great regularity, 

(312) I'm not no strong drinker, [15? N.Y.C,, #XH-41] 

(313) She didn’t play with none of us, [27? S,C. f #852] 

(314) She might not never get him no time. mQ] 



In this last example* we note that negative concord “builds up 
with a regular rhythm which seems to go beyond WNS ' 
the corresponding SE sentence, 9V^r ££ hint any 

time, is merely •'emphatic'; 

(315) You better ml never steal nothin^from^me.^^ 

Combinations with flight not never, etc., and hardly, nevex , are 
very common. 

(316) A nigger hardly never get no puss^ #?53] 

(317) Once you get an even break, don’t fuck it up, 

‘cause you might not never get no time see em 
again. u5» Jets > #560J 

We find that ME falls in the class of WNSg, since the nega- 
tive is freely re-transferred to the pre-verbal position. 

(318) Nohody don’t know where it’s at, [17? Cobras, #518] 

(319) Nobody not supposed to bring fir ®crackers^ to^schoo 1 . 

(320) 3)own there nobody don't know a ^° ^ 5 n °Fla U ^ * #825] 

(321) Nobody might not surprise me, andjhc ^ ^ 
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(Dhis last example meant “Nobody will surprise me. 11 So far, 
it seems that NNE is equivalent to WNS^, but ^ , slight 

Qualitative richness in negative concord. But 
thing about the basic negative concord rule for ME is that 
it is not optional, while for both WHS dialects, it xs. 
Whereas the WNS rule may operate 10, 20, or even 80 or 90 
per cent of the time, the ME rule seems to have a Q? ox 
1,00, (Cable 3-26 shows the distribution of the negative 
concord rule (301) within the clause for NNE peer groups 
and others, (Che contrast with (Cable 3-5 and 3-6 is quite 
striking* these sho w the variable which approaches most 
closely to the status of a constant — simplification of 
monomorphemic clusters before a consonant. But in 1 able 
3-5, almost every one of the ten Jets drops the rule at 
one point or other — only one showed 100 /o simplifigation. 
But eight of the same ten used negative concord 100 /o of 
the time in transferring the negative to indefinites within 

the clause. 



(Cable 3-26 shows in the first column the absolute 
numbers of applications of the rule compared with ’ the 
total number of indefinites where the rule might hajj® keen 
applied. Il’or the ME peer groups, it applies 98-99 Jo of 
the time in single style, and— for the f -Birds and Co eras, 
I00°/o in groups. in the second column, the numbers of 
individuals who used the rule categorically is shown—in 
every case, the great majority, A comparable table xor 
KB will show the reverse— the great majority drop the rule 
at^ne point or another. As we shall see in Chapter 4, one 
can actually deal with these individual cases quite success- 
fully, and show that most of the exceptions to such a reg- 
ular rule are motivated in terms of the marginal position 
of the individual in respect to the group— or the presence 
of a conflicting set of values. 



(Che regularity of the ME negative concord rule extends 
somewhat wider than most ME features as discussed in 3,5. 

(Che lames are not far behind the peer groups — only those in- 
dividuals who are most removed from the peer group culture 
show variation in their use of the rule. We have also noted 
here the 48/48 record of the Banger Cirls, our one record of 
a female peer group, and the regularities which appeared in 
our work with Negro adolescents in Venice, Cal. and the Hough 
area of Cleveland. 



(Che white Inwood groups contrast sharply with the data 
for the ME peer groups. As we can see, WES can use the 
negative concord rule quite freely— but it is essentially 
variable for all white speakers we have met. Here the Inwood 
groups show a high percentage— 80 /o— of negative concord, 
but nowhere near the ME level. And only 4 of 15 records 
show l00°/o: two of these were trivial cases of 1/1. 
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TABLE 3-26 



USE OP THE NEGATIVE CONCORD RULE 
BY NNE PEER GROUPS AND OTHERS 



Negative concord within the clause 
to ail lnaefinit.es AqJ+ IEI 

STYLE -tnatanceB no. 100°Za ingt^UlSSS 



(D-Birds 


A 


62/62 


5/5 


2/13 




B 


94/96 


11/13 


12/34 


Cobras 




70/70 


11/11 


12/35 




B 


186/188 


14/16 


7/18 


Jets 


A 


149/151 


13/15 


10/38 




B 


360/370 


25/30 


39/97 


Oscar Bros. 


A 


53/55 


4/5 


10/21 




B 


79/81 


3/4 


6/12 


Barnes 


B 


73/81 


10/12 


1/6 


Banger Girls A 


48/48 




4/13 


Venice 


B 


31/37 


4/6 


4/9 


Hough 


A 


12/12 






Inwood 


A 


25/32 


2/7 


0/36 


[white] 


B 


34/42 


2/8 


0/35 



outside the 
clause, to 
S-modifier 
•indefinites 



1/11 

0/1 

0/5 

1/3 

2/7 

5/5 

0/2 

0/3 



0/1 



0/2 

0/1 
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Thus MB differs from MS in a most important way. dlf ~ 

ference “between a variable rulo and a ??lhtiv 

a fundamental one, and the transition is : n ^ es Bl a^f Ja* 

When we see how sharply all of the ME groups are divided 
from the WHS groups, and how uniform their oehavior is, it 
becomes q,uite apparent that ME is a system ~n itself, 
though closely related to the other English dialects. 

In our presentation of variable rules, we have wished 
to emphasize that this variability is not a deviation from 
the "true" norms, caused by some difficulties in performance 
which make it impossible for speakers 1 to S ras P 
as well as others do. If that were the case, all ME 

rules would be variable, in so far as thejr 
In this case, what would we say about Y/HS? That they failed 
to grasp the ME norm? What failure in performance makgs it 
possible for ME speakers to apply negative ^ncord lOO /o 
of the time? V/hat has happened to the "dialect mixture 
which was supposed to account for the variable rules studied 
“cWonl 3.3 and 3.4? In 3.5 and 3.6 we see the oppos- 
ite situation, where NNE is consistent and She 

question must he posed to those who see NNE as a collection 
of deviations from the SE standard, and to those who see 
the actual performance of the ghetto youth as a deviation 
from some ideal, homogeneous Black English. Ia ®tt^ > 
we see that the existence of variable rules is confirmed by 
the discovery of invariant rules--we cannot hope to explain 
away the variability of the copula and use the same argu- 
ments for the constancy of negative concord. 



Variable sub-secti ons. 



oonoord rule. 



variaoxe B«u-e.wuv«; v« “"-“y;': ' ""i rii.-il: 
She consistency we have shown here will not appear at first 
dance to those approaching negative concord as a whole. In 
the first place, the transfer of the negative to the pre- 
verbal position, incorporating with the tense marker, is not 
constant in NNE. On the contrary, speakers use it from W 
to 50 °/o of the time. . . keeping fairly close to the average 
of 35-40%. All of the NNE groups show some use of this 
sub-rule, / following ( 301 ' ) and therefore agreeing with WNSg 
in this respect. But the Inwood groups ^0 not --they are 
clearly WNS^, using only rule (301), as Table 3-26 shows. 

Another sub-section of the rule which must be 
split off concerns transfer to indefinites outside of the 
clause, which is definitely not constant for NNE--on the 
contrary, this is not done much more often than it Is d one. 
The last column of Table 3-26 shows the frequency with which 
NNE groups and others incorporate the negative into apposi- 

tional . either , myim, mym£&. Ihese P^ a ^y 
side of the central clause, separated by sentence bound 
aries in the underlying representation, and are not in- 
cluded. Typically, we have 

(322) They're not too hip, or aa ^ing. 
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In our first quantitative studies of negative concord we 
included these indefinites with the primary category, hut 
it soon 'became apparent that the small degree of variability 
in the rule v/as due to just this factor, and the rule ap- 
peared as properly categorical when it was removed. 

As far as the adults are concerned, we find that they 
fall away rapidly from the MU categorical rule. Only 
three of the adults in our sample used the rule all the 
time — two of these are in the lower section of the working 
class raised in the South, and all three are men. One of 
these is the only adult who used a moderate percentage of 
ain » t in the preterit (see 3.5.3). The study of negative 
concord among the adults is therefore a study of social 
stratification of a variable feature, and is quite apart 
from the MB constant rule we are considering here. This 
situation confirms the view we have of the ME grammar, 
that it develops in pre-adolescence and reaches its full 
and most characteristic form in the years 13-17 among the 
central members of the street culture. As a speaker leaves 
this culture, and enters adult life, his grammar changes 
quite rapidly towards a modified form of MB — though still 
incorporating many of the fundamental rules. 

The use of gny and other indefinites in e negative 
clause is therefore a mark of departure from ME. As we 
examine our records for such items, we encounter the names 
of adult women who are noted for their hypercorrection in 
other areas. Bor example, a woman marked for her many 
examples of hyper-L in 3.2.9, says: 

(323) He won't do anything but go... [35, S.C., #729] 

One of the lames who stood out sharply since he was in- 
terviewed together with a secondary member of the Jets says: 

(324) 1 don’t have any .best friends. [15, I»ame, #623] 

Even the lexical choice and the content of this remark can 
identify the speaker as remote from peer group culture, 
in which the corresponding term is ml & JBafl. l*arry W. , the 
speaker, will figure prominently in our contrast of lames 
and peer group members in 4,3. He said to John Lewis at 
one point, “We don’t be the house; we be on top of the 

house... “ ahd then turned tq Leon who was with him and said 

(325) But we don’t M there anymore, dummy.’ 



OtbQT rr^rfflnal categories . Besides the sentence- 
modifying elthers and an ymore^ , there are a number of other 
variable categories within the clause involving implicit [negj. 
One such item is without which bears a [+neg] as seen in 
this pair of quotations: 
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(326) X gave you a dime, too, without^no^eff 



(327) 



# • 



without no police botherin' him. #60 7 ] 



At the same time, we find a peatmanycasesofjigSUi 
plus any . Bor example, the leader of the fhunaerDxr 
says, In sounding against others in an excited 

session w j jtf j p pt putt ip f mu st * therefore 

consider^tha? 1 s ome^implicit^C +neg] do nothavethesame 
status as others. We can feel the [+neg] implicit in 
but which makes the following non-standard. 



26, N.Y.C., #840) 
36, S.C., #729) 



(328) My sons, they ain't hut so hij 

(329) Wouldn't he hut one. 

(330) Ihey don't know hut one thing. [52, Fla., #662) 

Yet the Ml; does not necessarilyenterinto 
tern of compulsory negation as On the other na, 

hardlv has an implicit negative, and along wiuh > 

^tcTT it enters fully into the consistent rule represented 

in Table 3-2 6. 

that NNE is categorical in its use of the negative concora 
rule, we can use this information to make inferences about 
the nature of the underlying quantifiers or 

which are converted to J? d ?! ini ^!"-, * y ,l e t 0 luded in this 
Iv assumed that the Indefinite article is included in -ox is 

category, as reflected in Klima's account Some would argue 

no in I don't ha ve no hook . But this 
seems^ very unllkelyT^in view oFThe fact that MB speakers 
do not convert a to 

(331) Never lost a toe, either. [12, N.Y.O., #416] 

(332) 1 ain f t never lost a fight. [12, Chicago, #471] 

In the same way, we have to reject the notion that aajttjB 
the underlying form of jiBy, at least as far a 
are concerned. 



(333) 

(334) 

(335) 

(336) 



, ,1 don't give my friends some. [13, S-Blrds, #465] 
I ain't want some more. [9, E-Birds, #586] 
Ehey don't have something like thiew SetBj #610] 

We don't sometime use that. [12, K.Y.O., #416] 



It is possible that this use of raffle represents a f.ilm 
of the negative incorporation rule at | he 1 b ™„f 

seems more likely that the indefinite is something more 

abstract than &m or aay> . an< * £ ha1; 1 oh °m£® ° f df^r-'-ain- 

represents positive semantic information, There is certain 

ly something wrong, from an SE point of vie ^» 



T^ontt have somft'fcnipg nice Dnax . 03 lie expression X> 49fi .l t, 

some is marginal for most. But it ^ot be ^P^^^eas 
that the meanings of these items can shift. ^ r f®.5^ eas 
of the middle West, especially through Ohio, it is ®aite 

normal and acceptable to use ,&sy positively. r^^oI« n lan+ 
movies any more means »we go nowadays 1 and v ’'7? .reaunaanv 
use of , an y with negatives gives way to more positive seman- 
tic function. 



+ of the_nfi gative as_not.e Xn a 
great many sentences with negative concord, ME uses a 
free-standing ,not as one ex va negative, where one 
have expected the rules for negative attraction and con- 
cord to incorporate it with others. 

(337) My mother, she ain’t took me theve^aot 

(338) Not no more hardly, though. [13, Queens, #819A] 

(339) X can walk through this wall, but not my physical 
structure can't walk through this wall. 

[15* vOuICQSf TrPObJ 

This phenomenon is not very common, and is hardly ^ 
of the regular rule, but it seems to re PJ®®® n L a L^ e ??i elv 
of negative concord v/hich takes the negative to othei ±tte±y 
places where support is not usually provided, and realizes 
it as hot . Sometimes it appears as 

(340) X never went to no much school. [35» N.Y.O., #343] 

3.6.4. £xma£&U2£. 

iti Q t he . c l au sa. mdefi- 

out lined above, ME can transfer the negative to maexi 

nites outside the clause. 

(341) I'm not gonna stand there and let fim ' 

(342) But X don't think it'll be nr, more thanabcutten 

months. H5# n.y.u., 

This last item may not be Included under this rule If 
special negative transport rule for X thlhL i ^ * » » P r |Q edeg 
the negative concord rule. In any case, the transfex 
following indefinites is quite frequent. 
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(343) He never did know— want a know How nothin* happen* 

[35, S.O., #729] 



We now encounter one further extension cf the negative con- 
cord rule which is entirely outside of WHS possibility* It 
is indeed quite beyond the imagination or comprehension of 
WHS speakers that a negative can be transferred to the pre- 
verbal position in a following__elauae. For WHS speakers, 
such a negative would inevitably refer to a .sepond under- 
lying negative in the deep structure, and so reverse the 
meaning. We first encountered this phenomenon in a statement 
of Speedy quoted above. 

(270) It ain*t no cat can*t get in no coop. 

Ihis sentence occurred in a conversation which followed the 
question, "Do cats . . ever get into your cage?" Speedy, the 
leader of the Cobras, answered Clarence Robins, "Ihey never 
"ot in one of mine.” Junior says at the same time, 

o; they scree — unless they got th- one of them 
coops . ,,f Ihere is general laughter, Speedy chuckles twice, 
and utters (270). 



For some time, we considered ^hat (270) might be an 
idiosyncratic extension of the rules, although it occurred 
in a context which made this seem unlikely. However, in the 
course of the next year we collected the following additional 
examples; 



(344) 

(345) 



[KC; What about the subway strike?] .. . 

Well, wasn*t much I couldn’t do. [15, Cobras, #496j 

I don’t know if the girl never got fucked or not) 

[13, Jets, #621] 



It was not mentioned in our previous discussion that &§£££ 
in pre-verbal position does not accept the interpretation o~ 
negative concord from a previous clause in WHS. 

(346) I told you, I don’t believe there’s no Cod. 

[16, Jets, #667] 

From the context of a lengthy discussion, there is no doubt 
that the speaker, doesn’t believe that there is a Cod. 

(347) Whan it rain, nobody don’t know it didn’t. 

[statement made by a Hegro clerk] 

(348) Back in them times there ain’t no kid around that 
ain’t— wasn’t even thinkin’ about smokin’ no reefers. 

[29, Bronx, #812] 

Finally, we observe the following line embedded in ’’The Fall", 
one of the most polished of the long epic poems preserved in 
the oral tradition of Hegro folk lore; 
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1349) It wasn’t no trick couldn’t shun her. 

In this toast, the narrator is telling of a whore who was 
a superb professional, and in Saladin*s version given here, 
the negative is transferred to the following clause just as 
in the other examples. $he meaning is, “(Ohere was no cus- 
tomer who could shun her.” (For further discussion of 
toasts, see 4.2). 



A comparison of _var lability 

A ctive concord__in_ln/glieh flialflgfefi . : *+5* 

negative concord allows us to compare at this point tne 
range of dialects through using the three basic concepts of 
0, ~, 1 discussed in 3.2 above— symbolizing that a rule 
is never applied, is applied optionally, or is always ap- 
plied. (Dhe following scheme symbolizes the situation; 

Use of negative concord 





with indefinites 


with tense 


markers 




name clause Other SLu 


flame clause 


other cl 


SE 


0 0 


0 


0 


WNS 1 




0 


0 


WNSg 




w 


0 


NNE 


1 


mt 





This gradual extension of the scope and completeness of a 
grammatical rule is characteristic of many ME features. 

In general, it provides us with the kind of model required 
to explain changes in linguistic structures— an impene- 
trable mystery if we confine ourselves to the study of 
categorical behavior. Within each of these ~ symbols there 
is a rich opportunity to discover the variable constraints 
upon the variable, and to penetrate more deeply into the 
mechanism of the shift which is seen here in synchronic 
seotion. 



3.6.5. active , taroaalfla. »here ; remains one important 
feature of negative syntax, in which NNE carries colloq,uiai 
Southern beyond the pattern used by white speakers. • It is 
the negative inversion first noted in (271) t in which the 
reversal of tense marker and subject characteristic of ques- 
tions occurs in declarative sentences. 
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(350) 

(351) 

(352) 

(353) 



Ain't nothin' happenin' 'n shit, [16, Jets, #668] 

Ain't nobody complainin' hut you, man, . 

Ain’t nobody gon* let you walk all around town to 
find somebody to whup them, [15> Oscar Br,, #584] 

Ain’t no white cop gonna put his hands on me. 

[16, Jets, #562] 



These and many other examples will illustrate the strong 
affective character of this construction. As far as the 
formal structure and derivation is concerned, it is possible 
to relate them to sentences of the form Nothin ’ , ,ain Lt. happglV - 
in* (from Indef - is - V) or from sentences with two original 
clauses of the form H wmiULteysmte' (with dummy 

it * SE there ) , The second proposal is obviously the simplest 
—the deletion of a meaningless i± yields the right results. 

In (350-353) we usually do not find the relative complemen- 
tizer and copula retained, so that it is plausible to derive 
all of these from an abstract 



It - cop - Indef [S] 

[ *£eg] 

We also have cases where other predicates stand after the 
indefinite. 



(354) Indef [S] [+ cop gJ 



(355) Ain't nobody in my family Negro, [12, I -Birds, #318] 

(356) Ain't nobody a man. [15» Cobras, #566] 

(357) Ain't nothin' broken on me to fix. [10, I-Birds, #465] 

(358) Ain't nothin' you can do for 'em. [56, S.C., #755] 



The last example is strong evidence for derivation from sen— 
tences with dummy i±. Whereas (350) may be derived from 
a single clause, and (355) similarly from Jfobofly . i tl -M y . f ft Bi lly 
ain't Negro . if we posit an underlying 

(358') ^Nothin' ain't (that) you can do for 'em. 
since this would be automatically converted to (358") 



(358" ) It ain't nothin' (that) you can do for 'em. 



Furthermore, we have other sentences where the tense marker 
is retained after the indefinite, pointing to a second clause 
in the same way as (358): 



(359) Ain't nothin' went down, [rpt] [18, Jets, #561] 

(360) Ain't nobody ever thought 'bout pickin' up nothin'. 

L 25» 

With all of this evidence, it seems odd that the present 
section was entitled ’’Negative inversion” . This choice of 
a heading reflects the fact that we cannot overlook the 
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relationship between (350-357) and such sentences as 

(271) Didn't nobody see it, didn't nobody hear it^ # 2 10] 

This is plainly negative inversion, somehow related to 

see it . It is a form which is apparently well 
kS in colloquial Southern speech, without negative con- 
cord: Didn't .an ybod y see -lfr. The Mali forms e^ed above 

are apparently not used toy white southerners; although we 
have only meager data on this point. As we noted 

in 3.5.3, ain't is used for .flidnii about half the time in 
NNE, so that the following may be parallel to (271): 

(361) Ain't no cop never beat me in my head. ^ #guJ 

furthermore, the explanation of (350-357) as derived from 
two clauses does not suggest any reason why ifl jL t . & g are 

always involved. On the toasis of the derivations given, it 
should also toe possible to drop any dummy 

(362) It ain't my stick — ► Ain't my stick. 

Of course we know that this is a possible deletion, although 
it is not common in our records, tout it can hardly toe mis- 
taken for the type of sentences we have been quoting. QIhe 
deletion of jfcfc in such a hypothetical sentence as Ain i iLJfl y 

stick is casual, allegro style, whereas Mu 1 1 

beat me_,in-mv.heM is not*, it is emphatic, excited, and 

strongly affective. 

QJhere are other cases where the explanation from two 
clauses 13 not possible. We find ns well as , didn - S > 

indicating that the tense marker has been moved from the 
main clause and received support. 

(363) Don't nobody break up a fight. [12, Chicago, #470] 

(364) Don't no average motherfucker make no fifty ^ollavB 

a day. <Jets, trooii 

(365) Doesn't nobody really know that it's a Cod, you knowr 

[16 $ JQwSf tr'powj 

Moreover, it is extremely common for negative inversion to 
take place with canlt . 

(366) Can't nobody tag you then. [12, Chicago, #470] 

(367) Can't nobody beat 'em. [11# Cleveland, #350] 

(368) Can't nobody stop it. [14, Jets, #616] 

So far, all of the examples that we have given show the nega- 

tive in absolute first position. It is apparently possible 
to have another clause precede, though this is unusual*, 
we even have one instance of a clause with negative inversion 
embedded in another clause. 
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(369) He’s big, ana can’t nobody check him^ana^shit^^^^ 

( 370 ) X know a way that can’t nobody start^a fight 

The range of modals which can be used seems 
limited. From the emphatic and affective nature of nega 
tive inversion, we would infer that JSAy, <2li|2x|> WQ . Mld , 
and should are not likely to be used. We find one case 

of wgnit : 

(371) Won’t nobody catch us# [i2, Chicago, #470] 

We also find the past tense of the verb which of course 

is open to either interpretation discussed here# 



(372) Wasn’t nobody home. 



[16, Jets, #667] 



(373) Wasn’t nobody gettin' hurt or noth j^g* JetB# #562] 

But as conclusive as this evidence seems, we also 
forms where negative inversion might have been used with mod- 
als, but . ainlA appears in first positron instead. 

(374) Ain’t nobody could*"— y ’ know like## [19, Cobias, #477] 

It is the same speaker who said 3 i L. ai B. Lt. flP fiat ■ 8M13L-&S& * * • 

Inversion . In order to assess 



the evMence^for^hese - two 'oppoelng'interpretationa of the 
Ain 1 1 nobody . . . sentences, it will he helpful to summarise the 
arguments as follows 



£sx. jA &3laMaa 

a. It is the simplest me chan* 
ism. 

b# Ain’t noth ih 1 Y ou can-do, 
admits no other explana- 
tion# 

c. Ain ’ t nothin ’ went-down , 
Ain't nobody eve r th,«agM 
show two tense markers 

d. Ain't, nofroii y-fifihlfl shows 
speaker’s rejection of 
negative inversion. 



jgpr P ^gat ive -inversio n 

a*. It ainit cannot account for 
did # was # modals, so we need 
negative inversion anyway# 

b«. Why delete At only before 
indefinites? 

c’. Ifint and t h P- M ht. may only be 
perfect forms here. But even 
if they contain tense markers 
this is possible in ME. Of 
course ainLt can be equal to 
SE hasnlt or liduli. 



It appears that there are exceptions to the ™^ e m J;Hat 
inversion takes place only before indefinites. The following 
cases show the opposite# 

(37 5) -nr ol «- Ut. “»«” a [ >;“ e i leYSl „ a , #3501 
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(376) tt. l.r-th,V= Our a»H 

I he second example can he explained as a 0^7 ^How- 

inversion rules in embedded sentences, discussed in 3.7. 
ever the first clearly-ehows negative Inversion before jaafly- 
In one sense, the argument supports ^3eletion,butsince it 
occurred with don't, which argues against A± deletion, tne 
example cuts both ways. 

The conclusion of the argument is plainly 
is used with some sentences beginning At- fli h -i. . • » P r ?„"° on 
a close resemblance to negative inversion. 

is a productive process in itself. Native speakers may actually 
differ in their analyses of different sentences, andthelan- 
guage may accordingly develop in both directions. We will n° w 
turn to the exploration of the rules for negative invars , 
first considering the nearest parallel in SB. 

negative inversion. In SLE it is possible 

to bring negative adverbs to the front of a sentence, 

same time rfversing the position of tense marker and subject, 

the flip-flop pattern also used in questions. 

377) Rarely have I seen such insolence. 

378; Hardly did he make his presence known when... 

[379) Hot often did he notice her. 

These are plainly SIB. less literary, but still formai paral- 
lels occur in our interviews with middle. class adults. 

(379) Rot until he came into United State s did - ' uh ~ 

decide to get married... [31, Bronx, #677J 

(380) The Negro doesn*t know about the Negro, and neither 
does the white know about the Negro^ Ohio, #672] 

The same kind of adverbial foregrounding that° h 

which is not formally marked as SIE, and_with adverbs that ____ 

are not strongly marked with [+neg] . f,! i^ca ^ua 1 con- ’ 

the following example was spoken by W. labov in casual con 

versation on the telephone fas observed by V. Cohen) . 

(381) 



t * 



.and only on the 260 can I do it 



The reference is to a tape recorder, the ^°ny Model 260, * 

we define this kind of negative inversion as the usage of mid 
die class speakers, not necessarily literary in style, ' we m &y 
be morelcc^ate. Our only middle class speaker raised in the 
South provided another example with fl$lthQX » 

(382) Certainly not the most homely girl, but* . .neither did 
I look for the most -uh- glamorous. ^ ^ ^ 
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. 3 * IWff l S»SSS a w*ive 

with the^obligatory^negativeattractlon optional negative 

inversion which we observe in MB. One approacn v @ the 
rules for negative syntax in wou BOB i+ion, dropping 

£,l. sSSS rSu would l„.p topttao newtlve oonoort 

negative attraction; it mtgbti ce rtain information on 

for ME, hut only at the cost of losing certain wxormava 

the particular conditions involved. More Importantly, a singx_ 

ME rule for placement of the negative would lose the . . 

distinction between the characters of several process 

a. Obligatory negative attr ® otion, g u®Qg S i * S i~ 0 ™iiga- 
aii dialects of English which we know. Since it is ooxiga 

tory, it carries no information. 

h. Negative inversion with affective value. *his is an 

t ive^and^t ah e s S d if f er ent V f or ms* 1 ^ dlffe|ent dlalects. It has' 
a strongly affective character wherever it occu s. 

» Neeative concord. A complex distribution of 

negative through various indefinite S” d .^®”^®£ 1) 2 aV e 0 |i ie a f-’ 
of varying degrees of optionality. It does not have the ax 

) ?^S , e. i IoSl Si=»u- 

tion. 



In the ordering of these rules, it is necessary for 

negative inversion to occur £i r st, since it blocxs nega 
attraction. In SLE, we get . ScarQQly ,, will Bli yiZllS* 

(383) NEGrXNVERI (optional) 



NP 

1 



isi 



[+neg] 

3 



SIB condition: 3 ] Adv 

ME condition: 1 [ Indef 

_ f j i a vi /3 n q4*o ** f'on.’bains** and **is contained m** 
or 6 " is m dominLt !dby " f+A] is an element of the type marker, 

here duplicated along with tense in Pf ^l^^^^^^ormally 

C indef is the first element of an ME NP^ it xs not clear 
if this is necessary. Note that a later trans u 
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move the SIB advert to absolute first position, ahead of sen- 
tence modifiers: Then scarcely will anyone att-SM B S . . • ~T 

Scarcely , then , will anyone attempt . , . $his is not possible 
in NNE, where the negative + tense marker seem indissolubly 
linfced, 

(384) NEGATTRAC (obligatory) 

Indef - X - [+neg] 

1 2 3 — >■ 3 1 2 

Various special conditions have been indicated in 3.6.1 for 
verbs and other items which contain implicit [+negj. There 
are no clear limitations on X. Just as negatives are trans- 
ported right without any clear-cut limit, so it may be pos 
sible to move to an indefinite which is located well to the 
left. This rule applies to all dialects. 

(38*5) HEGTRANSPORT (optional) 

[+neg] — X — Xndef ^ F Indef 

1 2 3—213 

Bor SIB only. 

(386) NEGCONCORD 

[ +neg] - X - Y 

1 2 3 — * 1 ‘ 2 1+3 

Does not ap pl y to 3BB ..or.-S.gl 
/ If Y “ [+T] , doss not, a ppl y _. t . O ._ M % 

if X [ #, does not— a pply— ta-BKSn 
otherwise optional 

If Y = Indef, if X f #, obligatory for MI 

otherwise optional 



These rules account for the major outlines of the data pre- 
sented, and assemble the sub-rules for various dialects into 
a single over-all pattern. The ordering of (385) in relation 
to (384) is not fixed. Once (384) has applied, (385) is 
vacuous, since X is then Indef + Y. If (385) were to come 
first, (384) would reverse its effect. The present ordering 
is thus the most efficient. To illustrate the operation of 
the rules, it may he helpful to show the derivation of several 
of the observed sentences from the point before (383) to the 
surface structure. 
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A Indef+body - - Neg - ever - ed + think - about - 

pick+ing up - Xndef* thing 

(383) —* Neg - f+Jf " Xndef+body - ever - ed + think - 
about - pick+ing up - Indef+thing 
(386) — 3 ► Neg - ~ [+neg] +Indef*body - [+&eg] + ever « 

ed + think - about - pickting up - [+neg]+Xndef+thing 

— * Ain’t nobody never 

thought about pickin’ up nothin’ 

Since this sentence was spoken by an adult, (386) was not 
obligatory, and it did not in fact apply to ever . Xhe result 
was Aln/,£.n9 l fcody^.y.£i > . JflwMght .afrwl? -Pi9kia. t - .mb noihin 1 . 

£ She - - Neg - ever - get - him - Xndef+time 



(386) — ► [+neg]+ever - get - him - [+neg]+Indef 

+time 

— > She might not never get him no time. 



C 



When it rain, 

Indef+body - [+1] - Heg - know - # - it - [+^ a ®' fc ] 

(384)— ► Neg - Indef+body - [+X] - know - # - it - 

(386)--* Neg - Indef+body - [+^ e g] " know - # - it 

— + nobody don’t know it 



>|astj 

-*[aH 

,+neg ) 
didn’t. 
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3.7 Questions 

'P'hp following discussion of questions in NNE will t>e 
fairlv circumscrifed She data that we have on hand is not 
afextenslveas that dealing with negatives, or the copula, 

and we did not make questions a major focus °f h S"? n verv many 
In single interviews? one does not as a rule obtain J® i .J* 
questions; in the double interviews conducted by John lewis 
la+ov Hn the series* there were more, in tne group s 
the greatest number of questions occurred in the card games 
which "preceded" the session itself, we were par-cicuxaixj 
fortunate in that members tended to cheat at cards ^and ex 
changed quite a few questions in challengingeachother. 

In one of the first adolescent group sessions, the 
were Splaying blackjack. We find in the first few pages; 

(387) One mors hand?. . .Didn't I call it?.. "+Z y 

X*m not goin 1 for that. You know that, / J*o 

what, man? Whatcha talkin ( ^ l5y ‘ : ill 8 ?® 

now? You can't take none. . ,Awww man, what is y ai 

talkin' about, man? •• “Shan't / This 
now Right?. , ,0*mon, man.* Whatcha doin . / 

the* last hand,/ Y/hatchyou ±al MS' about. 4 ®^ is Tn a5'l 
beginnin' of the hand.' / Eh’ Whatchyou doin , man. 

Y'all gave me some wrong °^ ds » a| y ’ 

he took my nine? / M-hm. Why don t ckle i 

like a man, punk? .. Ain't no pretty thing |°^ u ^ j,’ 
..You don't wanna do that, do youi ..wnere 
card at?.. Where the ace and - uh - where the other 
card X gave you?... You wanna snow or hit. 

■ These are simply the questions in the “^^table. 

5K “Sirs ra*?5K .. 

in card games. 

As we examine this particular oo:L1 ®^^ 0 ^^ S^ver^little 
note that there are quite a few forms whi h g .. . ^ iu. 

information on the position of the tense mmatica! search- 

crucial problem in question syntax. ^ich 

s?; ;; isssssn" Ms; iM;s"S.rd, 

Mt? 0ver l limited g rtiM e flrtSf we traced the forms 
of WH- questions and yes-no questions, and particularly yes 
no questions embedded* in other sentences. ^ e ^i°^ ev 

discussion we will draw upon this ^conclu^ Y 

of the question problem.andprovideeometentative^ 

sions. A brief examination of the material given a oc 
, indicate that where thereis fulirnformationonthetes 
marker, it follows the SE pattern— at least in simple questions. 
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But there are a great many indeterminate cases, as a result 
ox several ox the processes discussed in previous sections? 
consonant cluster simplification, copula deletion, and the 
deletion of other members of the auxiliary. In embedded 
questions, we will see that TOE does follow a path of its 
own, or at least goes further along non-standard paths than 
others have done. 



3.7.1. Yes-no questions. Ihere are a great many yes- 
no questions where the tense-marker and auxiliary simply 
do not appear. One of the commonest expressions among peer 
group members is vlunnerstan'? We also hear v'know ? v'»dig? 
As in any sample of colloquial speech, a literal counting of 
questions will he flooded with a great many of these. 

® he se examples are sometimes referred to as do -deletion, 
which implies that they underwent the flip-flop rule, then 
received do-support for the tense marker, and afterwards had 
tne jl£ removed. There are of course two other possibilities. 

a. Ss- support is never provided, ' and the isolated tense 
marker simply disappears like any unsupported abstraction. 

. k* The flip-flop rule is never applied. These are 
simple additions of a question intonation to a declarative 
sentence. 

.. second possibility appears the most unlikely, al- 

though it is frequently cited. The addition of a rising in- 
tonation in English does not have the same meaning as the 

rule or the substitution of a WH-form. 

A citation from discourse analysis, brought to our attention 
by Emmanuel Schegloff, provides some convincing evidence on 
this point. A radio interviewer asked a why-question of a 
telephone caller, who responded, "Why? 11 with a rising in- 
tonation. As all native speakers of English realize, this 
was not a question directed back at the interviewer; it 
was a quotation of the original question which preserved for 
him the right to continue. If he had answered "Why?" with 
intonation, this would have meant that it was the 
°™® r P erson ' s ’burn to talk. In other words, WH-questions 
with rising intonations are requests for confirmation, not 
questions of the item to which the WH- is attached. Simil- 
arly, a yes-no question of the form "You're going home?" 
with a rising intonation is a request for confirmation or 
rejection of the statement— the intonation places quotation 
marks around the statement. Normal yes-no questions, with 
or without a rising intonation, utilize the flip-flop rule 
to question the truth or falsity of the statement: "Are 

&®*i*ng home?" Eor these and other reasons, we believe 
that many of the questions without an apparent tense marker 

• x^ nders ° * fc3le revers al of tense marker and subject which 
is the basic mechanism of a question in SE. But that is not 
necessarily the case with NNE, which may have a different 
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set of rules* We therefore have to cope with the large number 
of indeterminate cases and see what the basic mechanism is fr m 
our interpretation of the clear cases. # man y clear 

cases of the flip-flop rule operating on * via 



(388) Is that a shock, or is it not? [13, Cobras, #493) 

(389) Is you down? Are you down? [14, Jets, #497] 

(390) Do you have some? do you? do you? [13, Cobras, #493] 



Altogether our limited sample of the grammatical searching 
produced 104 such questions, with forms of 32%(347, AG 
and modals (28) . But we cannot state at the foment what 
was the total population of utterances against which this 
group can be cited, for the reasons given above. Ehere are 
a very large number of ncterances which cionot show tne 
flip-flop rule, but those which are requests for confirmation 
are not easy to distinguish from those which question the 
content of the utterance directly; an even larger number may 
be merely checking for feed-back— retaining phatic communion 
with the listeners. Bor better information, it is necessary 
to look tc WH-questions, 



3.7.2. Once a WH-form 

to a noun phrase or adverbial, and brought to the front of 
the sentence, we are plainly dealing with *L 

question has superimposed upon it a intonation, 

conclude that it is being quoted rather than used, but this 
is indeed rare in our materials. 



The ambiguous cases are still quite numerous with WH- 
questions, for one can easily claim j£-deletion (or failure 
of do -support) in the following: 



(391) What I need, a 6 or a 5, right? [15, Cobras, #477] 

(392) And jsb„v he do that? Every time somebody fuck with 

me, why he do it? [16, Jets, #^6UJ 

(393) Why they listen to me? [13, E-Birds, #375] 

(394) How it ta(ste)? [15, Cobras, #477] 



Even when the do-form appears in a question from the inter- 
viewer, it is possible for it to he deleted in an echo. 



(395) [What kind of things do you do with your father? 

What kind of things I do with him? [16, Jets, #667 J 



A certain number of questions occur which 

standard, inverted form, nor ambiguous like ^391-395; , .but 

are clearly framed with the tense marker after the subject. 

(396) So why you didn't go to school? [26, N.J., #616] 
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(397) Why you don't like him? [rpt] 

(398) How I just cheated? 

(399) Why I don't need no grease? 

(400) Why I can't play? 



[26, U.J., #620] 

[13, T-Birds, #1-6] 

[13, Jets, #604] 

[12, overheard at 
113th St. playground] 



On the other hand, there is no shortage of standard WH- 
luest ions, with the tense marker Before the subject. 

. . _ , . » [ 1{5, JjStS, 

(401) Why can't you get— get your motherfuckin'— #572] 

the position of the tense marker, 

WH -[+$]-$£: standard inversion 

what is y f all talkin’ about, man? 

Why don't you use it like a. man, punk, 

V/II - HP; no information 

Whatcha talkin 'bout, baby? 

Whatcha doin'? 

V/hatchyou ±al KiS 1 about. 

Whatchyou doin', man? 

ss s: .*=. «• •«* 1 *«• 

^ UB w ? ®®® Qoerat loua^of Pl *ntfactlon an^deletion"'*) itt’and 
f ml onlv two preserve this information. She first of 

second negative. (There are no examples 

*5*SS \ri h tt*V Hote that the semi-fixed form Was&&m 
ftX' if oll£n in WHS Ye a result of morphological condensa- 
tion which removes £E£ and nlide^th^nossihility of an 
v- of you. In WHS we do not consider the possiDXiivy ux a 

^rvYrrlvInr *ww a -h you are doing? But we must consider this as 

^s?ih§lilyin W i« th i light of (396-400). 

Sometimes the juxtaposition of two variants makes it 
clear that the deleted element was in a given place. 

(402) What is they goin' fight for? 

Of the many examples of intimate variation of this sort ^the^ 

0V f i Tw el e i ? S +!' jform y af the slcoSd! Here we ca/safely infer 
and the deletea form order of the second in the 

^derlyin^ structure . , We>ight draw ■ the same inference from 
the position of whatiis^v ell vftlK«J3 — 

Our semi-auantitative study of WH^uestions provides us 
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with some insight into the frequency of the f Up-floprul® 
in OTE, Considering the regular verb first, which require 
do-su^port for the tense marker in SB, we rina. 



WH - [+T] 


— NP 






do 


13 


don’t 


17 


did 


12 


didn’t 


1 

P-i 

53 

1 


[•HE] 

don f t 


2 






said (2) 
had 

lost (2) 
kept 
looked 
wanted 


S' 




WH - N P 


present 


contexts 


35 




past contexts 


10 



One thing which is immediately apparent is Vaattjcie position 
of don't : etc. after the subject cannot be the result of a 
late transformation which first provides ^ 8a PP° r * enin^If 
standard position, and then re-reverses pcsi^cns ^® g ®^i+ioL 
that were the case, then we would get ■^ 2 w 8n ^ ^r^ t in a L s we oan 
comparable to (397), (399), and (400). We do not^ and we can 
conclude that in a certain number of cases of TO MP, tne 
tense marker was preserved in the ori | 4 ” a ^. P 08 ^i°n ®n 
lost through phonological processes— for the past or simpiy 
never registered in the present. It will be necessa y> ' 
to ILmile the 45 aero types to see how many of them could 
have been derived from WH - HP - [ + I] forms. 

In the case of the past contexts, eight J*® 1 ^^have 

were ambiguous— pai, gfi±, j!M±, nfpinivdo not do 

carried a tense marker. Only two of them piainly n ?£ 
an-- Hnw vou see *em? implies the deletion of a past tense 

markff-somewher^But the other eight ^ L ®® n f f 

the non-inverted order. In the 35 2 a88S . 2?^^® 

texts, a certain number may have in fact been 

but since third singular -jj rarely occurs, we do not have as 

many clear cases as the past shows. It is a «* 4 0r itv 

utmost, that all 35 were non : inverted, which 
for the non-standard form; in the past, the same logic would 
yield 16 non-i averted against 14 inverted forms. 

However, the evidence of &&&1A m0st ^£ 

zero forms are in fact inverted TO - [+®1 - ^/, tyP wSon f wA nly 
two out of nineteen negatives were non-inverted. When we 
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turn to the modals, we find that inversion is normal. Only 
one out of 34 questions with modals showed the non-standard 
WE - NP-[+T] form, Two cases of questions with also 

showed the standard inversion, 

Finally, we have a variety of morphological forms in- 
volved with finite forms of the verb £%* ^ or P as ^ ^ ense 
war , there were 15 standard inverted questions, pa 4 non- 
invert ed, Two cases of gjs. were non-inverted: Wfrat ,..., l . - . BL« 

thfokin* of ? The four cases of &£§ which were actually 
in the surface question were all inverted in standard form: 
it seems likely that most of the non-inverted £££*8 would he 
deleted. As far as jg is concerned, we are dealing with a 
great variety of fixed forms such as W faaJLSi and the tag iff— 
Altogether, 50 questions with ig might he considered part ox 
such frequent semi-idiomatic constructions. There were only 
five other cases of inverted ig, two non-inverted, and ten 
zero forms. 

Thus as a whole, the evidence of ten points to about 
25 - 30 °/o of ME WH-questions following a non-standard pat- 
tern without inversion of the tense marker. The modals are 
more solidly in the standard pattern. It must he remembered 
that we are dealing with the central core of the vernacular 
ME culture here... very little of this data can be considered 
subject to 11 dialect mixture”. In our memory tests (3.9), 
the evidence confirmed the notion that the basic pattern for 
direct questions is WH - [+1] - NP— the flip-flop rule applies 
in the same way as SE, although there is a sizeable amount of 
variation in the application of the rule. For SE, there is 
no question that the flip-flop rule with questions is a cate- 
gorical (Type I) rule? for ME, it is variable, Type III. 
As^xamine the data on hand, it appears that the inversion 
rule is subject to a great deal of Individual variation; 
some apply inversion consistently with WH-questions, some 
variably, and some consistently preserve the non-inverted order. 



3.7.3. Embedded-questions . The situation with embedded 
questions is quit e the opposite of that which prevails with 
direct questions. We find a very large number of sentences 
in which the inverted order is used, while SE uses the non- 
inverted order. 

Yes-no questions . In SE, yes-no questions are 
usually embedded with an or wheth er complementizer, and 
the order of the embedded sentence is HP - [+T], There are 
two possible routes to arrive at this result: in one, the 

question shows a flip-flop, and this is re-reversed when it 
is inserted into another sentence. In the other approach, 
the presence of a complementizer blocks the application of 
» the flip-flop. In any case, SE has complementary ways of 

registering the presence of an abstract Q in •the underlying 
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sentence. Xn direct questions, inverted order? in in- 
direct questions, the presence of an if or fffcgj&gg. In the 
two-transformation approach, there will he a rule for in- 
version (actually applying more generally than shown here; 
and a second rule which places the complementizer where 
appropriate and re-inverts the order of the tense marker. 

(403) Q-INVERSION 

[+Q] — X — NP — [+T] 

1 23 4 — ►243 



(4O4) Q-EMBEDDINOr 

V - X - # - Y - [+T] - HP 
[+Q] 

1 234 5 6 — * 1 2 (if)^ 4 6 5 

Cond. 1: Y t WH 



The X term in (403) may include a WH-attachment. Without 
(403) applying, we get mm&JuUM! With (403), the result 
is What did he do ? If X contains no WH-attachment, then 

( A03) gives Did he do. it ? When a verb such as m K, WflM&E f 

or in qui re, containing [+Q] precedes the embedded sentence, 
the effect of (403) is reversed, and we get I ,ggfted.-if-h£ 

did it or simply J, agKgjjghafr M-M&- The complementizer 

whether sometimes appears in place of if, though it is 
completely unknown in ME. 



A single transformation to achieve the same purpose 
would apply after the transformational cycle: 



(405) Q-DISPOSAL 

X - # - [+Q] - Y - HP - [+T] 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Oond. A: if X[V, YfrWH > 1 2 if 4 5 6 

otherwise —> 1 2 4 6 5 

There is considerable evidence to show that ME does not 
have (404). In (4O5), Condition A will not be required, 
and the reduced (4O5) will in effect be (403). In the light 
of this situation, the (403)-(404) sequence seems preferable 
for SE and other dialects as well. The following show the 
ME treatment of embedded yes-no questions: 

(406) I ax him do he have a attribute. [12, T-Birds, L-6] 

(407) You ask him can you play.. [12, Lame, #516] 

(408) He should decide.. is he able. [15, N.Y.C., #YH-31] 

(409) Let me see could I think of some right away. 

[25, S.C., #774] 
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(410) 

(411) 



So they they called my mother upstairs and asked her 
did she know the lady. (34» NYC, #894] 

..and you run th'ough and see can you get - uh - 
th'ough them. (29, S.O., #766) 



There is some latitude as to which verbs contain the [+Q] 
which permits the inverted form to follow. Sags is used 
frcsXy wiijli Tjxiij is hqIj ss coromon v/iijli iiiis 1^33 const^ucuion* 

(412) You jus 1 know is the “boy nose bleed. [13# T-Birds# #375] 



An examination of our grammatical searching forms shows that 
this is the predominant construction in MBs* Table 3-27 
shows the number of cases in which MB group members and 
others used the inverted form without the complementizer, 
as against the number with the standard construction. 

TABLE 3-27 

INVERSION VS. COMPLEMENTIZER IN EMBEDDED 
YES-NO QUESTIONS POR NNE GROUPS AND OTHERS 



STYLE 

Thunderbirds A 

B 

Cobras A 

B 

Jets A 

B 

Oscar Bros. A 

B 

All ME groups 



Tense inversion 

- r+n - NP 

2 

11 

0 

5 

1 

14 

1 

0 

29 



Complementizer 

n, - u - i+n 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

13 

0 

2 

25 



Lames B U ^ 

Inwood A 0 0 

B 0 6 
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It is perhaps too strong to say P r f d 2? in ^ 
of the total figures given here, hut there is other evi 
dence to show that ms embedded yes-no questions are 
categorically inverted without complementizer in mx. in 
the memory tests (3.9) we find that certain sentences such 

as 1 Mired BootJ-fhe M&i Jm HI ” lv 

peated hack instantly as . 1, BP ., Pt * * a *J d 

some of the hoys are capable of repeating the original sen- 
tence, It is quite possible that we have not yet formu- 
lated the conditions on (403-4) or (405) iu s^oh a wa X as 
to show the truly variable portions of the rule for 
and the categorical portions. A rule comparable to the 

variable rules used in 3,2 and 3.4 will 

an * at some point which registers the categorical nature 

of I asked did_he. 



L ♦ # # 



Furthermore, we note that embedded yes-no questions 
are extraordinarily rare in group sessions, but when they 
do occur, they are always of the favored SNE form. (There 
are only four such examples in our current data, but there 
are no opposing cases. 

Embedded WH- CU +-ism- We do find embedded WH- 
questions which follow th. standard pattern without in- 
version. Transformations (404) and (405) note that the 
A£ or .wkc.tME is placed only if a WH "^oesnotprecede 
the tense marker. Ii it does, the effect of the t404J trans 
formation is simply to change the order of NP and tense 
marker, and Condition A (405) has no effect at all. 

(410) I don't know how she caught me. [12, Jets, #637] 

(411) I don’t know what they 1 re doin', ^ * r< 8 

hustlin'. L 33 * Va *' 

(412) I didn't know where the strength came from. 

We have a very sizeable number of embedded WH-questions 
where the order remains inverted, following transformation 
(403) without any additional conditions. 

(413) I don’t know how old are he. [11, H.Y.C., #423] 

(414) I ’on* tell ’em how old are them sometime^ ^ ^ #423] 

(415) ..I don’t know how did I do it. [15, Ala., #471] 

(416) ..that’s what’s trumps. [15, Oscar Br., #564] 

(417) I don’t know what’s his name. [16, Jets, #638] 

(418) If my mother catch me, that's what's the problem 

gonna be. L 16 > uscar •***•# ft ??? J 

(419) Where did she get the coat from I don’t know. 



#8131 
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(420) 



But how many bias you can see toda 
oia that can say that? 




fifty years 
, N.C. , #816] 



Even in the presence of strong hyper-Z correction, we find 
(421) You mean how does he gets away? [11, lame, #507] 



V/e have every reason to Believe that the non-standard in- 
version with WH questions embedded in other sentences is 
just as characteristic of NNE as embedded yes-no questions, 
although we do not have quantitative data at present. She 
fact that NNE speakers can preserve the inverted order in 
embedded yes-no questions is important in interpreting 
such sentences as 

(422) I don’t know how old my parents are, but I know 

ho v/ old my sister. [11, N.Y.O., #367] 

Although we normally would argue that parallel clauses have 
parallel construction, in this case it seems more likely 
that the underlying form is . . hpw old .. jL , g„ j giy . Other- 

wise, this would be a unique case of deletion 0 * final, nec- 
essarily stressed is, and as far as we can see, this is a 
categorical impossibility for NNE and SE speakers. But the 
deletion of is in this, the normal position for many of the 
vernacular speakers, is quite normal. 



Ihe conclusion of our investigation of questions is 
that NNE has the single transformation (403) which oper- 
ates variably on direct questions. 93he grammar does not 
seem to have (4O4) for complementizer placement. A cer- 
tain amount of variability in the order of embedded ques- 
tions can be expected in the light of the variable applies 
tion of (403), and need not be attributed to a second 
variable rule (404). Ihis interpretation fits in with the 
results of the memory tests (3.9) and shows NNE grammar 
here as missing several of the complications of SE in its 
formal apparatus. It is reasonable to show NNE as not tak- 
ing the additional step (404), as many V/NS and even SOE 
speakers omit this transformation— at least with yes-no 

questions. Expressions such as .1 aske.d,, him 

are common colloquial forms in the South— all of our in- 
formants agree on this point— and we hear them quite often 
in the casual speech of Northerners. Indeed, we find that 
occasional use of (403) without (4O4) occurs in our own 
speech, more often than v/e realized before carrying out 
this analysis. Ihe difference between NNE and SE here 
is clearly a matter of <p, the frequency with which the 
rule (4O4) is applied. Ihe presence of a WH-abtachment 
triggers the rule categorically for WNS and SCE speakers, 
and will eventually appear in the rules as *WH_, but 
the syntactic operation upon embedded questions is in fact 
a variable one. 
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3,8 Some other syntactic variables of ME 



In the preceding sections, we have dealt with those 
major areas of ME grammar and phonology which seemed most 
central to the grammatical system, and which are respon- 
sible for structural interference between ME and SE. 

Ihere are a great many other areas in ME syntax and phon- 
ology which might be considered— which have intrinsic in- 
terest for linguists, and which might well be important 
for educators. In this section, we will do no more than 
indicate the existence of these areas for research, and 
then only for some of the more prominent issues. We 
hope that such indications will be useful for those doing 
further investigations of ME; any one of the topics 
briefly considered in this section will raise many questions 
of great interest to linguistic theory, and enlarge our 
understanding of the relations between ME and SE, 

3.8.1. Dummy it . Ihe first item which will be con- ^ 
sidered here requires some apology at first glance fox* its sys 
tematic position. It is merely the substitution of one 
formative for another, and as far as we know, has no further 
effects upon syntax. But it has considerable interest in 
its own right as a distinguishing feature of the fundamental 
vernacular, and as an indicator of the speakers’ relation to 
ME. Because of its miscellaneous character, it is perhaps 
appropriate to consider it here, and then examine a more con- 
nected series of ME syntactic features. Ihe item we are 
referring to is the use of dummy where SE uses Ah.qfcgi » 

Negro speakers will occasionally use ii in environ- 
ments which are quite natural to SE as well, but instead ox 
the ii referring anaphorically to a particular object, it is 
a general referring to nothing at all. 

(423) It’s a school up there.. [29* Bronx, #812] 

However, a great many other utterances are difficult to in 
terpret 
A£ is a 

(424) 

(425) 

(426) 

(427) 

(428) 

(429) 



from an SE point of view until one realizes tn.au -une 
lummy element. 

It wasn't nothin' to do. [15, Chicago, #471] 

£t's a plenty us — it's about a hundred o' us. 

[13, Chicago, #471] 

It was all them chickens hack there... 

[13, Cobras, #477] 

It's very little to jumping rope, but hardly one way, 
you know. [61, N.J., #749] 



it was some verses to it. 



[35, S.C., #729] 



it wasn't no way for them to get up. 



f 35. S.O., #7291 
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(430) X know? it f s go n’ "be many a day they ainH goima 

give you that chance, LX4> <JeTJs> #p 

Normally, the dummy it represents an obl Igat ^nsf orma- 

tion from an underlying form BE which is never realizea. 

But with the passive, one can show an equivalence as m the 
two variants given in rapid succession helow. 

(431) It was missin' a pencil. Uh. A penoil^a^missin^. ggj 

When this use of dummy it oombines with other features of 
NNB, the sentence can he hard for SB speakers toxund erst ana. 

(432) It ain ! t that much — you know— people out in long 

Island you he around with than it is in New , 



Djatrihution of dufem V-ijl. ®he use of dummy ii 
is an excellent sooiolinguistio marker of a speaker 'edis- 
tance from the ME vernacular. It is q.uite parallel to tne 
use of non-inverted yes-no embedding , or of &go p«? iS bSt~ 
spect. Bor some speakers, ifc for jsJisgg is Gilp- 

in general it appears as a variable of a high degree of fre 
quency. Table 3—28 shows this distribution# 



TABLE 3-28 

DUMMY it AND DUMMY there BOR 
ME PEER GROUPS ANDlMERS 





STYLE 


dummy it 


duamy-ihers 


°/o i± 


T -Birds 


A 


5 


0 


100 




B 


40 


23 


64 


Cobras 


A 


11 


6 


65 




B 


48 


20 


71 


Jets 


A 


17 


11 


61 




B 


115 


39 


74 


Oscar Bros. 


A 


16 


7 


70 




B 


30 


16 


65 


Dames 


B 


19 


45 


30 


Inwood 


A 


0 


48 


00 




B 


5 


39 


11 
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Inspection of (Cable 3-28 shows that dummy it is com- 
parable tothe regular sociolinguist ic variables which we 
have traced elsewhere. Except for the (Chunderbirds in 
group style, with a very small number of cases, the figures 
range very closely around the two-thirds mark. But the 
lames are in a completely different category— below one- 
third use of dummy it (and this is quite irregular, vary- 
ing with individuals). (Che Inwood group does in fact use 
a few examples of dummy it — whether this represents the 
influence of Negro speakers, or a genuine possibility in 
WNS, we do not know. 



Other dummy elements in, NNE . In addition to 
dummy i£, NNE speakers also use they got for frfr^re arg. 

It is possible that this represents the systematic plural 

of there is = jjuii* 

(433) (Chey got some bitches around here. [16, Jets, #560] 

(434) (Chey got the Aces, they got the... they got the... 

etc. [15> Chicago, #471 J 



(Che dummy here , or there is often used with g 2, where SE 
would have is .gr wag as the verb. 

(435) So Calvin had a rock, and we-- us— y f know, here go 

* ral1 “* * *” y ’ g ° * g'MW, #3«] 



We find the use of this dummy element occasionally through 
all age levels of the NNE peer groups. In general, we have 
seen a number of differences between NNE and SE in rela— 
tion to dummy elements, the verbs go, and .gay the type °£ 
purely formal manipulation of function words characteristic 
of grammatical machinery. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the use of dummy i± 
is apparently invisible to most white speakers. Even though 
they hear a great deal of Negro speech, and read a good deal 
of dialect literature, white speakers are as a rule complete- 
ly unaware of this particular feature. One reason is that 
it is usually in obscure, reduced form; by rule it cannot 
bear stress, and the representation may be nothing but a 
short [i]. In rapid speech, WNS speakers will also reduce 
there* s . dropping the initial fricative, in some areas voc- 
alizing the [r] and shortening the vowel. (Che result may 
be very close to the [is] which represents NNE xfrla, and 
it may be quite easy for WNS speakers to re-interpret the 
NNE form as their own. 



3 8.2. 'Pleonastic forma . A number of the character- 
istics of NNE discussed so far have represented the elim- 
ination of redundancies and pleonasms that we find in on*, 
is + ing, or have + .§&, for example. There are also many 
cases where NNE uses several forms where SE uses one* The 
process of negative concord achieves massive pleonasm, 
and double modals seem to have this character in some 
cases. There are many other features of NNE which are 
plainly pleonastic; most of them are general character- 
istics of Southern colloquial English, according to our 
informants. 



And plus . The word nlus is being' used for nM 
quite frequently in SOE presently, and it also occurs in 
NNE, It is extremely common to find both nM and plus 
used together. 

(436) And plus I bought me some spinach and xi.ce . .. 

[15* Jctjsj 



The comparable disjunction is the 
combination or or and either — -more common, perhaps, than 

(437) ..or either, we all say "Not it.' Not it;^ q >#422 ] 

(438) he's high, or either messed up. [15, N.Y.O. ,IH-41] 

(439) When you're hurrydn' up or either dancin' ^ 



Adverbs of place . It is a well known feature of 
Southern Mountain speech that place adverbials are strung 
out in long sequences where other dialects would use one 
or perhaps two. In our materials we find 

(440) I wanna get down back on that Seelow. _ 

[13, Cobras, #488] 



(441) So they was gonna leave right back. 

[55 f JN * w • ; ffdodj 

(442) ...you won't go get back into any more trouble. 

[15f 1 m # Y # xn-~41J 



(443) I came on back out. [13, Jets, #605] 



Ap proximators „ There are many ways of expressing 
that something is close to, or almost at a certain figure in 
NNE speech. It is possible that some of these features are 
related to the vernacular attitude towards precision and 
specification in general. 



(444) So he'll bring in almost close to two hundred a 
week. [15, N.x.O,, 



(445) 



. . . and from 
a year. 



in Brooklyn I worked there round about 

[15, N.Y.O. , #YH41] 
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Other_adverM. One can sense the same type of 
operation in such duplicated forms as the following, 

(446) But still yet, it's no reason for th f 2 ^ d §^° 0 ?f #732] 

(447) Perhaps mayhe if I was Brought up as ^h:i/te,^,^^ # 732 ] 

Only hut . In some ways parallel to .aE& w ® 

find only T5Ut TTstSd as a preposition, and .fifll y ml£ MM as a 
conjunction. 

(448) I didn't play wit' only hut Wayne a ^^^?i,ds,#516] 

(449) (Some of^livejn this building? T _ Birds> #516 ] 

(450) Only unless we got some joints. [15, Cobras, #652] 
We also have but except, as a similar pleonasm. 

(451) Everybody's getting caught but except me ana 



3.8.3. Adverbial relatives and adpr.blal_byEggfcfl3ia> 0ne 
of the most common non-standard marks of HUE, and one which 
has become particularly well known recently, is the use ox 
,g& in relatives arid questions with ,whft£&« 

(452) The dent is the place where you res' at when you 

get caught. i-x>iras, tfoooj 

(453) Where you gonna hear this at? [15> N.C., #yH-2] 

(454) right around the corner where I used to live at. 

L 15 1 -N • x # O # f 

(455) Where you gon' be at? [15, Chicago, #471] 



This pattern is not at all confined to EKE, but it has recent- 
ly become one of the overt markers of non-standard Kegro 
speech. Traditionally, it would be explained as a blend 
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Of f he dent is -the plaeg YOU X&SLM and She d?ITt is_ as 
place where vow rest. The fact that it shows up in ques- 
tions means that the mechanism of WH-attachment is in- 
volved. It would seem that there are two different modes 
of relativization and WH-attachment— one for noun phrases, 
the other for adverbials. 



(456k The dent is the place + you rest at the place -+ 

£ the dent is the place (that) the place you rest at 
£ — ► the dent is the place you rest at 

(457k She dent is [ X ]j, oc + you rest [at the place] loc -* 

£ the dent is [X] Loo + you rest WH-[at the place] Loc — ► 

£ the dent is [X] I|0C WH-[at the place] Ioc you rest -* 

A the dent is [X] Loc where you rest 

She straightforward procedure of (456) brings the noun- 
phrase the place to the front of the embedded clause and 
eliminates it. She adverbial relativization of (457) at- 
taches WH~ to a higher node, the adverb of place. She ma- 
trix sentence has an abstract representation of place which 
may be zeroed out to yield S he &§ £ &, i P , *** 

fflte, we find that the WH- is being attached not to the high- 
er node but to the noun phrase, leaving the £± in place. 

Shere are four adverbials which can be involved in this 



type of process: 




place 


WH- + 


at the place — * where 


time 


WH- + 


at the time — * when 


manner 


WH- + 


jky]*khe way — ► how 


reason 


WH- + 


for the reason — * why 



When relatives are formed with the noun phrases contained 
in adverbials of time and manner, the remaining preposi- 
tion is usually deleted. 

(45fi) I liked the way + he did it in the way — ► 

I liked the way he did it in — * 

I liked the way he did it. 

But reason adverbials are more like place, in that the re- 
maining preposition can still stand in many cases. 

(459) I liked the reason + he did it for the reason — ► 

I liked the reason he did it for. 

This being the case, we would expect that ME would show 
forms with l££ parallel to £.t, if the analysis is correct. 
ME does show such forms, and so does WNS, 

(480) That's why you got your friends there for. 

[15, Inwood, #687] 
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Another aspect of this ^ 0 ° ess n ^^7! 0 h ^°?ro® izati0n 
of the abstract adverbial. It iT possible to go from 
( 457 d) to The dent is thg_p 1 .qce yhere ypp re g j t. ^ere_ h 
abstract term ±M_piSSS is not g° 

phrase jjjU&BU?la£? in the sense that l l u ?flce 

identical in relativization. It is derived as a suriace 

expression of the abstract category, u ®^ er 

Aiae-whgn> Ha y .- toa xaaa£Q-H&y> ®be weii^ knownT* butit is 
which these forms can appear are not well Known, duk 

apparent tha + NNE differs from SE in this respect. 

( 461 ) ..and sometime I like the way |°^ g5 j 

(462) She'll learn the way how to come^ ^ ^ #232 j 

Ihere is also a use of Ufa this wav which seems to carry 
the same burden, 

(463) I feel like this way. [14, Jets, #599] 

(464) I'll tell it like this way. [25, Fla., #825] 

(465) Don't never get like that way. [17, Oscar Eros., #590] 

Each of these forms offers a s Pf° ia ^° h ®^®2 g ® nditioL^nder 
lyst, as long as we cannot specify the e ^ ot vi °°™ i 3i2 ns 2 * 
which hypQ 3 tasization can take place in SE and in * 
seems acceptable to say in SE ffherg ' p 9 . .s ta y . b°W t<? ., d9 tM-S » 
but the following are clearly not SE: 

( 466 ) ..because the way how he act an ? 2 g ar J-[ a ^ s ^gg 3 i 

(467) 2 hey find out how the way you f ^®^ a ^°Y%^'// 804 ] 

(468) I hat ' s just the way how he can say that bewants 
some.. That's just the way how tney make 

some ! 8 3USt the ^ W ° an fll lame? #499] 

004 Adverh placement. Comparatively little is 
known about the placement of adverbs in f n gll a b s y^ax, and 
it is possible that the study of MNE will 
eral knowledge considerably. There is a ^ da Jf a ” s ® h ?p h e 
non-standard forms which apparently violate rules which w 
caSnot a yet specify From Zr SoutLrn informants. we ga- 
ther that most of these are acceptable i \ c 2 ll 0 ^^ o w 5?;^ e 
speech in the South. We will not attempt to 
examples given here, but present them as a topic for i 

ture research. 

Even appears foregrounded in many non-standard ways. 

(469) Even she had a cake and candy on^the^. + able.^^^ 



o 
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(470) ■ .even . s»y K» Pi°* «P • #300J 

(471) 1 'on' even think her birthday Uyet.^ # 2 32 ] 



Mostly is moved to the pre-verbal positions 

(472) Dat * s what mostly we call ’em# [15# N.Y, C, , #YH— 31] 

(473) We don*t mostly use all them, .words. ^ Q ^ ^h-2] 

(474) I mostly live 1 all around there. (25? Ala., #893] 



Almost and jnpgt follow j&onily being foregrounded to the 
left of SB positions. Here they are both in initial posi- 
tion, instead of being associated with the verb. 

(475) Almost my life was losa. [15? Jets, #526] 



(476) But most thing X did was take the orders^ 



* f 



#YH-41] 



Certain approximators and quantifiers also tend to appear 
to the left of the SB positions. 

(477) She*s about a woman in her early forties. 

[29? 

(478) I lived here aroun* for 12 years. [15? Jets, #524] 



It is apparent that all of these are leftward shifts compared 
to the standard position, Y/hy this should be the case, 
whether it can be reduced to regular rule, remains 
seen. We can now turn to the seemingly eccentric behavior 
of jail. She standard frt«ain« me all .over shows a fore- 
grounding of all over: 

(479) She started. .kiss in* all over me. [16, Jets, #560] 



(480) OJhis I all had to acquire from hearsay. 

I 53« H 1 # w 



« # 



#861] 



Here all moves left much as mSffftly does above. There is 
a more general use of all which Is sometimes aaapl£±|ly, 
sometimes very , in SE equivalents-- a general intensifier 
that is not easy to translate into SE. 



(481) We supposed to be all friends, 'n^shit^ 

(482) But he act all stupid. (15, N.Y.C., #YH-41] 

(483) 1 just might get hurt up all bad. [13, Jets, #605] 

(484) X ..bust him all in the eye. [11, N.y.C., #363] 



Xt should be clear that the position of adverbs, and their 
rich development in ME, will yield information about 
'the syntax of English adverbs in general. 
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3 .8.5. Specification, and^flppyoximtj^at One of the 
most intriguing ways in which MB can differ from SB is 
in the ways in which quantities are specified or approx- 
imated • 



(485) 



[How long did you live there?] 

. .for about— ... three or five years. 

[ 12 f W#Xi Cl ; 



#681] 



A slightly older boy used the following construction. 

(486) X got abou' over ten of ’ em. I-Birds, #375] 

An adult also approximated in a way whxeh is odd to SB*. 

(487) About two is in jail, now. [29# N.Y.C., #812] 



These expressions do not occur often enough that we can 
categorize them as regularities or irregularities in ME, 
or specify the kind of irregularity involved (see 3.5). 
But they do provoke the analyst to consider further what 
can be said and what cannot be said in SE or his own dia- 
lect. 



There are many other topics which might be considered 
in this chapter: problems of count-noun vs. mass-noun 

assignment, of ior -to embedding, of tense sequence, of 
proximate vs. obviate in , c,ome. - ga, Ming ~ . take * ®nt ^ke 
major topic which is left untouched is the comparative. 

We will not attempt to survey, even briefly, the problems 
involved here, except to state that they are of such a 
depth and complexity as to outweigh any other topic which 
W8 li&ve treated. Sentences such, as the following will only 
barely indicate the kind of complexity which we and ME 
speakers must deal with in the comparative. 

(488) ♦Cause when you watchin* a game, you ain’t gittin* 

that much fun than what you would really be playin’ 
it. [13, Jets, #605] 

(489) X have a better a ’vantage to learn to play than 

watch, [rpt] [12, Jets, #637] 

These sentences are part of a very rich crop of comparatives 
derived from answers to the question, ’’Would you rather 
watch a game or play one?” 

Finally, we might consider the following sentence 
which contains many items we have dealt with so far: Mg, 

two cases of dummy i£, ain’t , the copula... but the intri- 
cate problems of the comparative reflected here have not 
yet been touched by our analysis. 

( 490 ) It ain’t that much— you know— people out in Bong 
Island you be around with than it is in New York. 

[13, Jets, #605] 



3,9 Memory tests 



Ehis section will deal with a series of repetition 
or ” memory 1 ' tests which we developed after our major 
work with the MB peer groups was completed. These tests 
have a great deal of interest for grammatical theory, for 
they give us direct insight into the relations between 
underlying and surface structure in Mia, and the asymmetri- 
cal relations of perception and production for many ME 
speakers. Furthermore, they give us s ? me , dire !J^J? n f^ r ??T 
tion of the features we have characterized as “MB” in *he 
foregoing discussions as variable or constant elements of 
the underlying grammar. The data from these tests ~ 
additional insights into the unresolved questions that have 
been raised, and enable us to correct several misappren- 
sions on the details of- the grammatical rules. 

Despite the many advantages of repetition we 

feel it necessary to enter a strong warning against the 
rapid adoption of such methods by those who wish to study 
the linguistic competence of Negro children ^^t a n 
panying study of the actual use of language by these chil- 
dren in favorable environments. Our repetition tests were 
developed after several years work' with the peer SJ 0U P® 
ws tested; we were able to provide strong and controlled 
motivation for the task used in the tes«s; and we were able 
to interpret the results in the light of our knowledge of 
behavior and peer group relations. We believe that repe- 
tition tests have a place in a school testing program, and 
that they will yield a great deal of data which ^as Jiever 
been tapped before. But under normal school testing condi- 
tions, such tests will suffer from the same ambiguities and 
misinterpretations which have characterized most testing pro- 
grams; a full discussion of this problem is presented in 4.3 
in our discussion of the social controls on language, ***t 
is q.uite possible that an uncritical use of repetition tests 
will lead to serious misconceptions about the status of cer- 
tain rules in tho children's grammars. As we will see, the 
intersection of the test situation and the rules can reverse 
some of the relations which prevail in actual speech. 

3.9.0. Origin of the testo , In March, 1967? we* were 
carrying out a series of supplementary interviews with eight - 
year-old hoys in the Ihunderhirds 1 project, 1390 ■ Avenue. 

At the same time, we were developing our analysis of the 
copula deletion rule, as now reported in 3.4, and we wanted 
to construct some tape-recorded tests which would show the 
informants 1 reactions to the deletion of clause-final ifi. 

Mr, Eobins therefore asked two eight -year- old boys to re- 
peat back 

(491) He's not as smart as he thinks he is. 



After many trials, Mr. Robins gave up; he simply could not 
get this sentence repeated hack in that form. As indicated 
“briefly at the end of 3.8, the comparative poses great di 
ficulties for NNE speakers, and this sentence structure 
simply was not available to this boy. It was returned as 
He aint as . . , He not so smart... Qg 

ark many other variants which indicated that NNE gramma- 
tical structure was intervening between perception and pro- 
duction. 

Imitation, repetition, or shadowing tests have been 
explored in some detail as a means °^^ iscover ^ n f n 
matical competence of young children (Eraser, Bellugi and 
Brown 1963? Miller and Isard 1963) . Ihere has been some 
question as to whether childrens ability to comprehend 
and repeat back sentences runs ahead of their ability to 
produce them? it seems clear that children can repeat back 
much longer sentences within their 

than outside of it, and that there will be changes in repro 
duction in the direction of the internalized grammatical 
rules. But this was considered primarily from the stand- 
point of "language learning" in early years. It was be- 
lieved that children had learned most of adult syntax by 
the time they reached the ages we were dealing witn. «o 
one had investigated the kind of cross-dialectal patterns 
which we were now considering, where linguistically weix- 
developed adolescents had internalized a consistent grammar 
distinct from the SE rules. We suspected that memory tests 
might give us useful information with children 10 to 12 
years old, and possibly even 14 to 16 years old. Further 
explorations with eight-year-old children showed that sen- 
tences of the type (491) were indeed difficult for them to 
repeat back, but non-standard equivalents in NNE patterns 
came back without much difficulty. 



3.9.1. I he first Ihunderbir.d gegglgn. Four Ihuncer- 
birds were • gathered for a group session in April, 1967, 
which centered around memory tests. A list of twenty-five 
sentences was prepared which included the following, 

a. Sentences with SE patterns which differed from 
ME patterns we knew to be strongly entrehched, or even 
categorical. Example; Nobod y ever took an -airplane < ... and 
none of us .took a hi m, - flitte r. 

b. Sentences with syntactic patterns which did not 
occur frequently, where we were not sure of the ME rule, 
such as w miarn-is a stupid fool and I iWM JzMfclgjMiL 
k la. 

c. Long sentences which seemed to pose no grammatical 
problem, such as John told Boo and Boo told Roger, and then 
Ro ger told Rick v. 
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MEMORY TEST EORM I 
(For First Thunderbird Session; 



t One smart fella he felt smart* . . . 

2*. V/illiam is a stupid fool/and X know * 

3* He didn't go anywhere with any of Boers friends/DU> _ 
David's friend is with me all the time [and X found 

out if he did anything wrong. 

4. John told Boo and Boo told Roger and then Roger -Ola 

Ricky. . 

5. Bugs' "black "blood (2 times;. 

6. Money isn't going to the center anymore, is he? 

7 # I asked Alvin if he knows how to play basketball, 

[and he said he did] . . a1 , 0 

8. She went to the store to buy some sugar to make a cak 

for Boo’s birthday. . . . .. a , r 

9, Roger doesn't know what Boo always said to 

10. Nobody ever took an airplane, and none of us took a 

bus, either. 

11. She sits and shits by the i seashore. i-h seem 

12. Y/hat Larry is is the smartest one, [but he doesn t seem 

to know all the answers X do. hissed 

13. I haven't taken a bath for a month, but I done pissea 

14. Besides^ he can always kick her in the teeth if he 

wants to. 

15. Money, who is 11, can't spit as far as Boo can. 

16. He will eat more potato chips than Iwili. 

17. Calvin useta would play cards with Eoger »Aut now h 

rather play v/ith + he roaches [all ^e time] 

13. She slits the sheets; the sheets are slit hy her. 

19. He knows there’s a difference between them, [bu 

doesn't know exactly what it is]. 

20. Let's find out if Boo lives on a hundred and fifteenth 

21. A box of biscuits, a box of mixed biscuits, and a 

biscuit mixer. 

22. You guys can usually find some women. . 

23. Y/hy do you look like you ran into a cement mixer, 

Mr. Jones? 

24. Nobody saw it and nobody heard it. 

25. The more he farts, the worse it smells. 
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d, Tongue twisters, such as £sag§i 

e, Sentences of natural interest, containing taboo 

words, general insults, such as She sjte- a nd phjts^hX -t M 
pea shore ; Money? , whQ,.l. s ii , , „c an p jt a star as , Bp ^ 

The more he farts . the-wo rqe it smells. For all sentence 
types, the names of the Thunderbirds themselves v/ere used. 

We wished to provide the maximum motivation to per- 
form the tasks required for sentence types , 3 , & and £, and 
jg accomplished the purpose of raising the interest level 
and departing as much as possible from a school situation. 

The tongue twisters helped to draw attention away from the 
grammatical features being studied. Further motivation 
was provided by a betting system. The sentences were 
spoken by one staff member, and one Thunderbird attempted 
to repeat. Each effort was judged by another staff member. 
Successful repetition was a win, unsuccessful was a loss, 
and one nickel exchanged hands each time. The Thunderbirds 
each operated with a stack of ten nickels provided by us at 
the outset. Before the staff member gave his judgment aloud, 
the other Thunderbirds checked off their own judgments on 
a chart. There were no challenges to the judgment of the 
staff member after he made his decision. 

Results . Our expectations were fulfilled by the 
results of this first memory test; categorical ERE pat- 
terns w re imposed upon the SE sentences, whereas variable 
ME patterns were not. There was no problem of length; 
long, unproblematical sentences were repeated back easily. 
What was most impressive was the way in which certain Sh 
sentences were understood and repeated back instantly in 
ME form— a process of considerable significance for lin- 
guistic theory. We will present the main impact of these 
results under headings which pertain to the grammatical 
feature being studied in many cases, actual quotations 
from the responses will yield the clearest view of what is 
taking place beneath the surface productions. Boot, 
verbal leader of the Thunderbirds (see 4.1) went through 
the entire series, as did Money, his less verbal and younger 
follower, so that quotations will be mostly from these two. 
No attempt was made to achieve completeness or comparability 
in this exploratory session. 

(1) Negative concord. The negative was regularly dis- 
tributed to all indefinites within the clause, as we would 
expect from 3.6, but it was not so regular to sentence-modi- 
fying indefinites outside the clause. This pattern fits the 
data of actual speech quite well, since the categorical rule 
does not extend to J|, either . 
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SE-lO; Nobody ever took, an airp lane, gtt fl . mm 9? ^ ‘fcPPfc^a 
huR. eithex 1 . 

Boot: N-N-Nobody never tools a airplane, none of us took a 

Money: None of* us never took an airplane, and none of - take 
none of us never take a bus, either, _ 

Bavid: Any of - say it again, please, [rpt]. None of a y 
of didn't take a airplane and none us - say it 
again, [rpt]. None of us took a airplane, and 
none of us took a plane, either-- bus, either. 

There are other examples to show t 5 Jt ^+L n +fmp iV Ld 1 onlv t 
is transferred to eyg£ most of the a *J~ +SJL 

occasionally to $, , eit , hg£ . Bavid is Slaving a 1 
bie: his negative concord rules seem to have been com 

nletelv disrupt Gd ai? firsli, bul; tli© final version was good 
NNE. She rapid repetition of Boot and Money was more ty- 
pical. Note that Is clearly not an indefinite. 

Ihere was no tendency to transferthenegativetopre- 

verbal position in SE-24: Ng&afl y ,. am i£~aM PC . b . Q ly.. . 
(2) She copula and third-singular . JEkere 

to he little difficulty in repeating hach the copula, which 

fits in with the findings of 3.4. ???«„?«. 

available to NNE speakers. Responses to SE-,2, smajSB, 

a stupid fool a nd X know ...-that ' s What h? ** ® \ r 

served the la's in one form or another. ,^^ i .^ n ^ r the 
-a was preserved q.uite often, which indicates that the 

problem for NNE speakers is not in producing the infle 
tion, but knowing where it goes. Given the model, tney 
can imitate it with some success. 



SE-ll: 

Boot: 



Money: 



Sba Fntfl and shits ,bv the s §& §hQX£> / ttt n 

She — she sits and s' its by the ssseasaw--shore. (BBB) . 
She sits and sits by the ss-seasaw — sh(BI») shore, no. 
She sits and sits by the sea— shore. 

She sits and shit' by the seashore. ^LLIuj; 



Even with tongue-twisters such as this or SE-I3 SM 
sheets : the sheets are slit b V-Mll> the difficulty in ar 

ticulation rarely interfered with the -|i 
singular. An easier sentence such as SE-£5>. T . h^ffior . e _. te 
farts , the worse it smells showed no problems "■S’, 

though it was broken up by a great deal of laughter, 
symbol (LB..) indicates the presence of laughter above. 

( 3 ) WH-attraction in embedded sentences. SE-^ posed 
considerable difficulties: the formation of a nominal 

seems to be subject to various eccentricities which are in 
dependent of the question raised above (3*7) 
version of the tense marker. It seems to be a matter o 
the adjustment of WH-placement . 
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SE-£: William is a atw pia_£fifllt qnfl I Know th a ^ 1 g 

Boot: William is a stupid fool, tha's what X know what he is. 

Money: William is a stupid fool, and I know it what that la-7 

what he — say that again? [ rpt] ...and X know that is 
lx© is# 



When the WH-clause stands as the subject, it violates one 
of the strong constraints on ME and colloquial speech in 
general against complex subjects. (Che simplification is 
the usual development of a dependent pronoun. 

SE -1£; What. Larry is is the_ smart est. ona . 

Boot; Wh-what Larry is he is the smartest one, 

David; What Larry i- What Larry is, he’s the smartest one, 

( 4 ) Embedded yes-no questions. Here there was a very 
strong tendency to supply the basic ME pattern of re- 
taining the inverted order without a complementizer, 

SE-2; 1 -asked Al vin if he Knows how - JHL ja l ay Mg&gjMLL * 

Boot; X ax Alvin do he know how to play basketball. 

Money; X ax Alvin if — do he know how to play basketball. 

On the other hand, a similar construction with the verb 
find out was handled without difficulty. 

SE «£C>; Let’s find out if Boo lives on a hundred and 
fifteenth street. 

Boot; Let’s find out i — if Boo live a hunnerd fifteen 
sijr66i3 « 

Money; Let’s find out if Boot live on a hundred fifteen 

street. „ 

Larry; Let’s find out if Boot live a hundred fifteen 
street. 

Here the SE order was retained, (Che implication is that 
find out differs from ask in ike absence of a [+Qj fea- 
ture— a possibility which seems to be confirmed below. 

This sentence also shows a uniform deletion of third- 
singular -.g; note that it occurs before a vowel. The con- 
trast between this and the other cases noted above seems to 
confirm the logic on syllable division presented in 3.3.10, 
One of the main purposes of SE-,g_Q was to check the ME 
form of Boo live a hunnerd fifteen against SE Bpo lfy^g 
^hundred and fifteenth street.. The &n& and the -th are 
regularly deleted, but the word street, survived. 

(5) Some marked Southernisms. In general, we find 
that lexical items which are clearly marked Southernisms 
tend to disappear in repetition tests. The equivalence 
of done and have are beautifully demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing repetitions. 
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SB-12*. I haven't taken a b a£h for a month , but I don g 

Boot: I haven^take a g bath for a month, hut I done 

Money: I haven't taker^a hath for a month, hut X have 

David: I havInVtakeff hath la-since last month, hut 

X ha* pieced tonight. 

We find that the form ussts TOHl fl to 

asaM-pJLa y oards wilft B o S t T btt not 

With. tft.e ypaches was simplifi®& to , y 

by Money. 

(a) Tiiimmv there and ii. We did not find any tendency 
to substitute dummyii for ±Hs£S in SB-12*. SOsaffiS ttm ft-a 
a diffeyenQ-e» * • 

(7) Effect of length. We did not find any ^*1°^ 
with long sentences unless they contained g^ammati a p 

hlems. SB-1: tPM Bog . s n d Boo 

ca^onally^omitted. All of the sentences which were shorter 
thin average were prepared with additional clauses to bal- 
ing thif flctor: P T lm<i Ml ■ ^\^^% | fl 7 g% g th 
LpVethall [and he said he did) . jnese Increments in lengcn 

seemed to make no difference to the end result. 



In summary , we found that MB speakers 
negatives in accordance with our stron^and 

$ AffWiMS 

simplified S to^ollo^ial S forms.^ ®he emhedded^yes-no^q.ues-^ 

mlredl^r VealiS mS e ed1e X ical /terns were perceived 
ana tended to be kept if they were standard, ^ ro PP®£ 
they were non-standard; hut the grammatical ®PP| re _ organ _ 
if, etc., was not so perceived and suff erediapid .® 
‘ttflt-ion The limited effect of length confirms the impre 

JgSIfet fit* ssS*“,°£,g“* , “ al pI0 ‘ 

cessing, not simple additive effects of memory. 

The ludcments of the four Thunderhirds did not follow 
any conlitt pattern; they did not regularly perceive 
any one pattern in close conformity wibh SB or witn 

grammars. 



Q q 2 me second Thunderbf rd session. Xwo weeks 

inter* * a* second group session with eight Thunderbirds was 
latex, a f + > material for the second memory 

convened. The linguistic amjeared 

tests was concentrated upon those items which had appeared 
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"be the most sensitive and most revealing: negative concord, 

embedded yes-no questions, WH-attachment, etc. The tech- 
nique was modified considerably, and the nature of the 
material altered in the following ways. 



Tongue tv/isters were eliminated, since concentration 
upon grammatical points did not seem to bo a factor. Con- 
trols for length did not seem to be a vital point. But 
for each SB pattern, a comparable MB pattern was entered, 
with slight lexical differences. Thus SE-.§ l...a 
if he could go. v/as matched with ME-?: X . a s^ , g . d ^ Jun i or 

could he do_l t. 

A new betting system v/as introduced in order to test 
the subjects * ability to reproduce the SE patterns under 
maximum stress with maximum motivation. While the main 
group of Thunderbirds held a session in one room, with the 
usual refreshments, one subject at a time was tested se- 
parately. The first ten sentences were read to him by 
the interviev/er and he repeated each back once. Then he 
was awarded five, six or seven nickels on the basis of 
this over-all performance. For the remaining sentences, 
the following rules were in effect: 

a. If the subject repeated the sentence correctly on 
the first trial, he v/on one nickel. 

b. If he did not, the sentence was repeated again by 
the interviewer? if the subject's repetition was correct, 
it was judged a tie, and no money was exchanged. 

c. If the second repetition was wrong, the inter- 
viewer then read the sentence again, contrasting the cor- 
rect form with the subject's incorrect form: 



" You said, I a x Alvin c ould. but i said, I .. ag te fl 

A lvin if he c o uld . go. Now, 1^ 

gfiV 



If the subject repeated the sentence wrong on the third 
trial, and again on the fourth trial, he lost one nickel. 

The stack of nickels stood in front of each subject, and 
the sound of the nickels being paid is clearly audible on 
the tapes. 

When the subject returned to the group session, he usuall 
announced loudly how much he had won: winnings ranged from 

$0.75 to $1.50. Motivation was very strong. 

Four of the subjects were tested by Mr. Cohen, and four 
by Mr. Labov. Results seemed to be equivalent in the two 
series. The non-standard and standard sentences were given 
in mixed order, 
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Reeulteu The results of the second Thunderbirds 
session confirmed the first exploratory series,! a +L add “ 
some information on individual differences among t 
Thunderbirds. Furthermore, it appeared that s0 ® e “ J'r? 
grammatical patterns of NNE were even more compelling than 
had been assumed at first--for somesubjects. ^dif 
ence began to appear in the degree to which a SP ® 3 *' &±£ _ 
bound by the rules of his own vernacular, or from a dii 
ferent point of view, the degree of abstraction of hj.s 
perceptual processes. Some subjects tend to perceive sur- 
face details more than others. 

I he complete series of sentences were given to the _ 
first four subjects, and an abbreviated series of the mul 
tiple betting sequence to the second four. 

(l) Negative concord. The word occurred in 

two sentences with initial negative indefinites, foil owi g 
the II pattern. Three of the eight subjects shifted to 
never at some point. In the NNE 8entences,nosubject 
changed any of the never forms to £%££■ ,® he force of nega 
tive concord is strongest in Boot and David. 

se*u: Mte& y . o x sx Tt^anv^o ’ tho’ 

Boot-1: Nobody never sa— NoTwhiteyj nevex sat at any o uno 

-2 : Nobody * never sat any any o* tho* dess, anybow. 
-3;Nobody [es # ] ever sat at no desses, anyhow. 

Considerable stress on the word 

interviewer in -2 and overt contrast in " 3 . Note that afiy, 
whi eh normallv escapes negative concord in SE repetitions, 
if converted ?o^Ifter loot succeeds, with great concen- 
trationf in removing the negative from ^ysi. As we would ex- 
pect, the S , an yhow does not show conversion to nQh . Q . W * 

David, on the other hand, has difficulty with BUy here* 

David-1: Nobody ever sat in-in-in-in- none , 0, “”® a y ^.^ gain? 
-2: Nobody never sat in none o* tho» desses anyhow. 

-3: Nobody— awwJ Nobody never ex— Dawgi 

Sentence SE-I£ tested the SE equivalent of the sp0 “ 

ken by Speedy of the Cobras which has been cited se ^£ a ^ Q# 
times in our discussion, and which here appears as NNE-19. 

NNE-19: It ain^ no cat can lt„rii t jn no.,, o&fip. 

Boot had no trouble with this. But David did. 

David-1 Ihere ain’t no cat that can’t get foop. 

-2 (There ain’t no cat that cat can t [ku kl . 

-3 (There ain’t no cat that can’t get m no [ku kj 

David’s difficulty was not with the negative 
with j±, which he perceived as and * blie S eneral com 
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pi exit y of the sentence, 
ME rule which moves the 
tion in the next clause. 



Others have trouble with the 
negative to the pre-verbal posi 



larry F.-l: ^cf^oouxa 0 ^?' in— no coop. 

coSia W La e las he f Thf negative* o^corr^le e forinaefinitef 
ff^e^eo^a’ clause ie S of course optional. Money has par- 

allel problems with this NNE form. 



Money-1 

-2 

-3 

—4 



{Dhere ain’t 
OJhere ain’t 
OJhere ain’t 
It ain’t no 
It ain’t no 



no cat that can get in any coop, 
cat that can get any coop. 



no 



no cat can get in no coop, 
cat can't get in any coop--in--in 
cat can’t get in any coop— get in* 



Mote that Money understood this sentence with ®ame mean 

wa i originally intended, although he naa troupe 
ing ls S « now turn to the SB equivalent, we 

in reproducing i&» — ^ *mip fo'Pinal rules, 

find that he shows the reverse confusion on the lormax rui 

SE-19: There is no cat that can get in any coop. 

Monev-1* Is no cat could get in any coop. 

^There's no cat that sm get in any~that can't get 

-3:There^s^no oat that can get in any coop. 

To sum up the situation on this ®^ e "® i °S e 0 foUowiS| a clIuse, 
concord rule to pre-verbal position in the * /h f f * fultv in 
we find that two of the eight subjects showed diffi 1 y 
^reserving it, but the rest did not, and ^subjects re- 
peated the whole sentence perfectiy without hesitation^ 

Lt SE-19 did not produce much trouble, e i££er^Only 

that^the'^rul e° i^not f^niveflil 1 one for HNE opeahers, and 
Jet is well enough entrenched to 1 the 
test situation and even appear in oE contexts. 

Sentence SE-15 violated the fundamental neeativaattrac- 
tion rule. It caused the most extraordinary confusion in 
seven of the eight subjects. 

SE-15: Anybody doesn't nit, there anymore, do the y? 

Boot-1: Anybody — Hey, yougoin' too fas . 

-2*. Any — I can’t say itj I owe you a nicKei. 

Eavid-l: Hunh? 

-2*. ®bat don’t sound right.* 

Monev— It Anvbody— eh- What is that? .Khcnr 1 ? 

y -2: Anybody ever sits there d— a-ny more, do they? 

-3: Anybody nev — ever sits there — 
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Money* s solution to the problem posed by SE-1S is to re- 
move the negative element* Billy produced a comparable 
sentence: Anybody , evgr " s its^i^ap ^ ympr e i J!* 1 11 

has a special int« est because it parallels the Midwest 

development noted in 3.6* 

(2) Embedded yes-no questions. Four SB sentences 
explored the situation with embedded yes-no questions. 



SE-jB* l„ aflked-Al yih if ho couM~gg« _ 

Boot: 1 ashed Alvin could he— coulc. he go. 

Money: X as* Alvin if he can go. 

Boot was the only one who had trouble in this initial 
repetition. But when the complementizer wfrethgx appears, 
the situation is even more difficult and affects others. 



SE-12: 

Boot^l: 

- 2 : 

-3: 



X-as&afl Aiaiaja — 

X asked Alvin— X asked Alvin— X 



kaa-fca-Blay. Jkagks£kal3.» 

can't — I didn't quite 



hear you. 

X ashed Alvin did he hnow how to play bashetball. 

X ashed Alvin whether— did he hnow how to play bas- 



hetball. 



Larry P.-l: X axt Alvin does he hnow how to play bashetball. 

-2 X axt Alvin does he hnow how to play bashetball. 



Here Barry F., who is less dialect-bound than Boot, shows 
the same problem. Note that when atotfrflg was given ® great 
deal of stress by the interviewer, Boot inserted it— but 
it had no function as a complementizer, and the tense marxer 
was still inverted as jlM* 



Sentence SE-13 was parallel to SE-8, and Boot showed 
the same pattern with it* with great emphasis, he repeated 
the SE pattern on the third attempt. But Barry B., who had 
no trouble with previous inversions, produced: 

SE-13: Bat 1 b _ aph Boo if Alvin lives Oft 

Barry B.-l: Bet’s ash Boo does Alvin lives on 115th St. 

* -2: Bet’s ash Boo is Alvin lives on 115th St. 

-3: Bet’s ash Boo is Alvin lives a hundred and 

fifteen street. 

The transcription indicates the fact that Larry tried several 
expedients to solve the problem of SE-13, producing a hyper-Z 
and then turning his attention to the pronunciation of 
115th St. Finally, we can note the problem-solving pro- 
cedure of Billy in regard to SE-18* 



SE-18: 

Billy-1: 

- 2 : 



Bet’s ash Alvin whether he knows... the way_to play 

stickball or not . , . 

Bexax Alvin if he Know how to play stichball whe- 

whether or not. . 

Bexax Alvin if he Knows how to play stichball wh- 

whether or not. 
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Ihe concentration upon the *~m in knows indicates that 
Billy had not focused upon whether as a problem. When he 
does so, it is inserted in the wrong place, and does not 
do the job by itself: if is imported also. 

Billy -3: Lexax Alvin if he whether— if he whether know 

how to play stickball or not. 

When we examine the ME equivalents, we find that 
there is complementary distribution. Of the four who 
had the complete series, David used the SE pattern for 
all SB sentences — and failed to use the ME pattern for 
all the ME sentences. Boot failed to repeat the SB 
pattern for all four SE sentences, and succeeded without 
trouble in repeating back the ME sentences, Larry L. 
and Money encountered problems with at least one of the SE 
sentences, but none with the ME patterns, Note that 
David is even more bound to ME patterns than others for 
some features, but that he appears to have the SE rule 
in this particular case, 

V/e have given the data on yes~no questions in some 
detail, because it illustrate the asymmetrical nature of 
the rule systems involved here, Ihe place of 
is not well understood, but sentences with if are under- 
stood perfectly well by all ME speakers. When Boot hears 
L as k e. d .^AIyin,if,,h^M.ew* . . and repeats back instantly 
I^ax„ A1 vin_dld_he_know . . it is clear that ne has under- 
stood the abstract meaning 

(492) 1 ask[+Past] - [ [+Q] Alvin knows.,. ]g 

therefore Boot has those rules which enable him to de-code 
the SE form to at least this level of abstraction — in this 
case, he has not only (403) but also (404) as a rule of 
interpretation. It seems that Boot is more bound to ME 
forms than others — possibly because his normal level of 
perception is at the abstract level of (492). His rulss 
for producing speech do not include (404)> and therefore 
he repeats back rapidly the ME pattern with tense inver- 
sion. This asymmetrical model must be of the nature 

Perception: Input — + (4O4) — * (403) — ► 

Production: — * (403) — > Output 



(3) Embedded WH-questions. As far as the usual type 
of embedded WH-questions with most verbs, we saw no 
problem for our subjects in repeating back either the SE 
form, SE-il*. I flon»t know why he said it or the ME form 
ME-H: I don't know whv did he do. it . But we also in- 
troduced questions with forms of the verb embedded. 
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MB- 6: X found,. out who e ar was_i_t. 

Boot: I found out who car— what it is, 

David-1: X found out who car it was. 

-2: X found out what car it w — a 4 

-3: X found out who car it is — 

-4: I found out what c — who car it was. 



ME- 4: 

Boot-l: 

- 2 : 




What he got to do ‘is he got to find out who car 
Say that again? 

What he got to do is he gots to find out who car 
it is — it is. 

What he got to do is that he haft a find out who 
car it is. 



Xhis result fitted in with our own feelings about the cop- 
ula — that it does not obey the same WH-question rules as 
other verbs, NNE~! and -J5 are odd sentences, though they 
represent simple generalizations from NNE-iJ, and the re- 
action of David and Boot gives some indication of how odd 
these sentences are. Note that the NNB who possessive 
is repeated bach, and the dependent pronoun M- Ehe only 
sticking point is the use of tense inversion with the 
copula in embedded WH-questions. 

(4) h&i and be 2 . Again we found little difficulty 

in repeating back tne copula when it was contained in an 
SB sentence. Ehe following sentences provided a frame- 
work in which is frequently replaced by h§ 2 in 

SB-2: What he sa ys is these are the guv s he f s with all 

*ti i m e 

SE-3: I don » i “want Junior to come because he f s alwa ys 

foolin g around . 

Only one subject — David— inserted hjg 2 sentences, 

approximating our NNE equivalents: 

ME-2: What he sa v is these the guv s he be with, all the time,. 

NNE-3: i don f t "want G-ar y to come cause he alwa y s be messin 1 

around . 

Of the six boys who repeated back these sentences, no one 
replaoed h£o with hs n . Xhis confirms our view that hs 2 
is never obligatory in ME, but it has a very firm position, 

(5) Ihe possessive. Sentences SE-! and -J contain 

who^e. and ME-! and -iL contain In two-thirds of 

the cases, whose was replaced by who ; no one replaced 

by whose . This seems to us a model of a categorical fea- 
ture of NNE as it appears in a memory test. It must be 
observed that not all of the (Dhunderbirds are equally cen- 
tral or equally bound by the vernacular culture. Boot, 

David, Money and Larry L, are at the center of the group, 
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while Larry F., Ricky and Billy are full members, but not 
core members in the same sense (see 4.1). «D©1 is in iacu 

a lame who intrudes himself into our meetings as a rela-y 
tive of a member, but is not fully accepted. Has relation 
to ME is more marginal than the others (for a discussion 
of the internal structure of the peer group in relation to 
language, see 4.3). 

(riven the fact that the Thunderbirds are not uniform, 
and that they are in a testing situation which favors SB 
to a certain extent, we find that a strongly categorical 
feature of MB will interfere with the SB pattern about 
50 per cent of the time, or a little more, A variable 
feature, such as copula deletion, w.ili have much less ef- 
fect upon the repetition process. It should also be born 
in mind that there is some variation in rule systems within 
the peer group. Bor example, David was seen to be the only 
Thunderbird who repeated back the MB embedded yes-no ques- 
tions wrongly — with SB lack of inversion. When we turn to 
the records of grammatical searching, we find David quoted 
as saying; 

(493) I don ! t know if he care or not. 

If we subtract David, who is plainly different in regard 
to this rule, we see that the ME reaction to embedded 
yes-no questions is the same as to — a categorical 

pattern where the SB form, is repeated back correctly 
only half the time, and the MB pattern is repeated without 
difficulty. 



3.9.3. I he Jets memor v-tosA. The most developed, and 
best controlled memory test was carried out with the group 
of Jets from the 200 *s block (see 4.1): eight adolescents 

from 14 to 16 years old. In the discussion so far, we have 
laid stress upon the qualitative data, and presented the 
detailed responses to show the type of interference which 
was taking place. In this sub-section we will present a 
quantitative view of the same process. Bach of the eight 
subjects was handled in the same way, and the data gives us 
an over-all view of the responses of this adolescent group. 



A Memory lest Form III was prepared with forty sen- 
tences, I he SE and ME patterns occurred in mixed order, 
concentrating somewhat more heavily upon the areas of 
greatest syntactic interest. The same betting procedure 
was used here as in the second Thunderbirds test. The first 
ten sentences were repeated once, an award of nickels was 
made, and the betting system used for sentences 11-40. 

The actual sentence list used is given on pages 324-5 be- 
low, Again, Mr, Cohen interviewed half the subjects, and 
Mr. Dabov the other half. Seven of the eight Jets had 
been interviewed and tape-recorded before; one was a 
new member we had not known before. 
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'Table 3-29 presents data on the number of correct 
repetitions in the Jets memory test by grammatical cate- 
gories. F or each category, the numbers of the sentences 
concerned are given in the first column, and the number 
of correct repetitions in the second. 

(1) Negative concord. She sentences dealing with 
negative concord contain examples of eve£ ~ never and 
any ~ npne . as well as the sentence modifiers. It is clear 
that ever has the greatest tendency to accept the negative 
concord. This is the only sub-category in which there 
are more correct repetitions of the NNE sentences than of 
the SB sentences. Bor any, the balance favors SE, with 
very few cf r * SE js£y*s changed to As the previous 

discussion would lead us to expect, the sentence modifiers 
an yhow and either show a much smaller degree of negative 
concord than the adverbs contained within the clause. 

We see that the process of negative concord is still 
active in the Jets repetitions, but it does not reflect the 
categorical nature of their speech performance. There is 
a strong hint here of phonological influence, for the 
difference between ever and £gvg£ is much less than that 
between my and no or As we examine the quantitative 

results of the memory tests, it v/ill be apparent that the 
presence of a well-attested morpheme, with phonetic sub- 
stance, is an important factor. The pressure of BE can be 
felt more directly upon an item like 3 &y or aiaii or bg 
than upon the presence or absence of an in $n, an -^d 
in liked , or an ji£ or word order. There is no doubt about 
the negative concord rule in speech, and we have strong evi- 
dence for its operation here, but if we had only this data 
to inform us, our view of NNE would be limited. What we are 
seeing here is bhe cross-product of NNE, the test situation, 
and a past history of test situations in school. 

Table 3-29 does not give us a complete view of the 
linguistic situation here? it is also necessary to consi- 
der the individual distribution of errors. This is tabul- 
ated on Table 3-30, showing the actual number of deviations 
from correct repetitions of that particular grammatical fea- 
ture considered in that column. As the over-all totals 
show, the eight Jets seem to be divided into 'two groups. 
There are four individuals who show very little in the 
way of mistakes, and four who show quite a few. This is 
the case with negative concord in particular (although Laun- 
dro can be moved into the first group for all other cate- 
gories). Stevie, Junior, Tommy and Turkey handle SB and NNE 
negatives equally well? Laundro and Tinker make quite a few 
mistakes with NNE, and Joseph and Kitfoot make errors with 
both. 



It is worth noting here a few other characteristics of 
these individuals. The first three — Stevie, Junior and Tom- 
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MEMORY TEST - EORM III 
(As applied 6/16/67 with. 16133—200 s group) 



Single R^p^ he go t do is g 0 t to find out wl ?° ca F 1 i i h g aS * 

What he says is these are the guys he s with all the 

*fc ime * i 

I don* t want G-ary to come * cause he always he messin 

around# , _ 

I don’t want Junior to come because he s always 

fooling around# 

I don’t know why did he do it. 

None of us ever go there. 

I asked Alvin if he could go. 

He didn’t pass some of his tests. 

What he says is these the guys he be with all the tim.. 
I asked Alvin whether he knows how to play basketball. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Multiple Betting: ... . 

Correct on 1st repetition 
Correct on 2nd repetition 
Incorrect on 3rd and 4th 

repetition - Lose 



Win 

Tie 



11. Let’s ask Boo if Alvin lives on 115th St. 

12. Nobody ever sat at any of those desks, anyhow. 

13* I asked Alvin do he know how to play ringalicoco. 

14. Let’s ask Boo do Tony live a hmdred fifteen. 

15 What Eric is is smarter than him. 

16 1 Nobody never scratched none of those desses, nohow. 

17] Let’s ask Alvin whether he knows the way to play 

stickball or not. . 

18. There is no cat that can get m any °o°P* , 

19. Let’s ask Rel do he know the way now to rap or not. 

20! What Larry is he is smarter than her. 

21. It ain’t no cat can’t get in no coop. 

22 There isn't anyone here who can see it, ana mere 
* isn't anyone here who can do it. 

23. He didn’t fail none of his tesses. 

24 Thev ain’t brung me the money, is they? 

25. Junior can't spit the same far as Money can throw shit 

26. They’ll be done got high, by the time I gets to the 

27. I don’t know whose book was stolen by those gu^rs. 

28! They must don’t be very hip, because they act all 

stupid. . . 

29. What I mean is that you’re stupid. 

30. Hey David, you like chicken best, or you like pork 

chops best? , 

31. Roger or either James had went to Larry and them 

house « 

32. They haven't told me the answer yet, have they? 
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33. Hey, David, do you like chicken best, or do you like 
pork chops best? 

34. I don’t know who book got stole by them guys. 

35. What I mean you stupid. 

36. Either Roger or James had gone to Larry's and their 
house , 

37. They mustn’t be very hip, because they act altogether 
stupid. 

38. None of us never play here neither. 

39. I asked Junior could he do it. 

40. Ain’t anyone here wuo can see it; ain't anyone nvia 
who can do it. 
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TABLE 3-29 

CORRECT REPETITION OE GRAMMATICAL 



CATEGORIES 


IN JETS-200 ’ s MEMORY 


TEST 






SE sentences 


NNE sentences 


Grammatical 
feature 


Nos : 


Correct 


Nos . 


Correct *■ 


Negative concord 

SE ever ~ NNE never 


6,12 


.8/16 


38, 13 . 


, 11/16 


SE any - NNE none 


12,18,22, 


42/47 


13,21,21, 


23/32 


22,40,40 




2 3 




SE anyhow ~ NNE nohow 


12 


6/8 


13 


3/8 

3/8 


NNE neither 






38 


Embedded questions 










Yes-no 

SE if-HP-[+I] 


7,11 


11/16 


39,15 


16/16 


~ NNE [+TJ-NP 
. SE wheth.er-NP-[ +T ] 


10,17 


5/16 


14,19 


13/15 


- NNE [+T]-NP 
WH- NNE [ +T ] -NP 






5 


6/8 


Possessive 

SE whose - NNE who 


27 


1/8 


1,34 


16/16 


Copula 

SE NP is Pred 


2,16 


11/16 


9,20 


15/16 


-NNE NP Pred 
SE these are Pred 


2 


6/8 


9 


5/8 


- NNE these Pred 
SE you are Pred 


29 


8/8 


35 


8/8 


- NNE you Pred 
SE he’s always 


4 


7/8 


3 


4/8 


- NNE he he always 










Dummy it 

SE there - NNE. .it 


18. 


7/7 


21 


2/8 


SE there isn't 


22,22 


13/16 


40,40 


14/16 



~ NNE pf + ain’t 
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TABLE 3-30 



INDIVIDUAL ERRORS IN JETS MEMORY TEST 



Yss^no [DuEBiRy 

HegConc Embedding Copula Possessive i$ .Total 





§E 






Bfl 


JBIL 


ME 


se 


JBE Sl_ 


my 


$E 


MJ3 


Stevie 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2 


1 


«* «* 


- 


3 


2 


Junior 


•"* 


1 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 




.1 


2 


Tommy 


1 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


mm 


- 


3 


2 


4 


Turkey 


1 


1 


2 


- 


3 


1 


1 


mm mm 


- 


7 


2 


laundro 


2 


5 


1 


mm 


1 


- 


- 


— 1 


mm 


5 


5 


Tinker 


2 


5 


4 


- 


4 


1 


1 


— 1 


1 


12 


7 


Joseph 


4 


4 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


- 


1 


9 


8 


Kitfoot 


5 


5 


4 


- 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


15 


7 



54 37 
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my are indisputably the verbal leaders of this section of 
the Jets. Iheir voices are heard prominently on any 
gx*oup session. Stevie talks very fast and continually? 
he is the group* s best singer, and is well regarded by 
the 100 *s block because of his verbal abilities. His 
singing and verbal play is featured in;<several of our 
video tape recordings. In the same sessions, vDommy is 
heard sounding against others (see 4.2) at some length; 
he is genex’ally regarded as good with his mouth. Junior 
talks a great deal in the group sessions accompanying the 
memory tests; his individual interview (a paired session; 
is remarkable for its penetration into a number of serious 
topics, and Junior’s particular form of Socratic dialogue. 
In the memory tests group sessions, he distinguished him- 
self by telling Jokes— he seemed to know more than anyone 
else, and told them better. 



In these memory tests, the verbal leaders excel# in 
their ability to repeat back either dialect: the situa- 

tion is just the reverse of that with the Ihunderbirds, 
where the verbal leader is the most dialect ^ bound. Whether 
or not this represents a natural development, or a parti- 
cular characteristic of the individuals concerned, we can- 
not say. Stevie shows his pliability in many other ways. 

He was the only NNE member who did well on the Vernacular 
Correction lest — that is, he was able to correct SE terms 
to NNE in a formal situation. Secondly, we see that Stevie 
uses very different styles in group sessions and individual 
interviews. His style shift is truly phenomenal as com- 
pared to the group as a whole. For the forms of Aa: 



group 

single 



Stevie All Jets 



is 


f s 


0 


is 


- 1 fe- 


JL 


4 


5 


24 


189 


182 


129 


22 


5 


11 


51 


67 


95 



Stevie thus has the unusual ability to shift his linguis- 
tic performance to a point that escapes the limitations of 
any one dialect. Yet this ability is still limited: there 

is no change in his use of 3 X&, or dummy £fc, ox any num- 
ber of other features. As we have noted before, the cop- 
ula deletion rule is one of the stylistic devices which 
NNE relies on most. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
in both group and single styles, Stevie's use of the nega- 
tive concord rule is categorically HHE. 

(2) Embedded questions. In contrast to the situation 
with the negative, we find that embedded yes-no questions 
show all the signs of categorical perception and produc- 
tion in the memory tests. An SE sentence with ^ an A£ 
complementizer is not reproduced correctly in five out 
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of 16 cases (though note that not all failures to re- 
peat correctly recorded here are conversions to the op- 
posing pattern), and for g&ethgg , in eleven out of sixteen. 
On the other hand, the ME forms are preserved almost in- 
tact. V/e have already seen that in speech, the A £- con- 
struction does occur quite often — for the Jets, in 13 out 
of 27 cases in single interviews. This fits in v/ell with 
the frequency of correct repetitions of the SB forms: 

16 out of 32 a V/e have noted that some individuals— like 
Boot or Money of the Thunderbirds — arc hound to the ME 
form, hut others, in the ssrae series' of tests, are not. 

Why, then, do we find the ME negative concord forms not 
as well reproduced as the embedded yes-no questions? 

The answer must lie in the mechanism we have already 
given for the yes-no questions. The inverted form is al- 
ready present in any production of J_ affce4_ Al v;in_-i£ . . . 
Therefore it cannot he difficult to perceive or repro- 
duce, and it is apparently not overtly stigmatized. On 
the other hand, the incorporation of the negative into such 
indefinites as .any is quite well perceived and has been 
stigmatized. V/e are contrasting u) an additional gramma- 
tical process which is definitely not SE with (2) the ab- 
sence of a grammatical process which is standard. The se- 
cond can he accepted more readily than the first — or at 
least escape detection even in a formal test situation. 

The emphasis may he wrongly laid here on the processes 
rather than the end result. If we examine all of the re- 
maining categories, v/e find that there is a high degree of 
correct repetition of zero, deleted and missing forms; it 
is the marked forms in terms of phonetic substance which 
cause trouble. This simple fact is an important factor in 
any such contact situation where a subordinate language is 
in touch with a superordinate language. 

(3) The copula. The principle mentioned above is borne 
out in the various forms of the copula. The ME forms are 
zeros for As before predicate, for are , but not for 

and the correct repetitions of ME forms are scaled accord- 
ingly. Only four out of the eight s were preserved, 
even though we have found it a constant feature of peer 
group speech. 

We have a large number of what_JE mean is . . . , what he 

la is clauses. The SE forms are v/ell reproduced, but a 
certain number disappear. The zero form of ME, What-X. 
mean you stupid , is well preserved. Note that the yj2B . 
stu pid construction is repeated better than these are — 
the fusion of the are with you in contraction is plainly 
an active process. 

(4) The possessive. We have one sentence with SE 



whose , and two with NNE a&fi. Only one out of eight of the 
former was preserved, and all sixteen of the latter, rhis 
is plainly the type of categorical result which would be 
predicted by (1) the pattern of speech, which shows that 
there is no underlying -j, in the possessive? and (2} the 
fact that the absence of the -£ inflection is less easily 
perceived than the presence of a US in place of ,asy. 

(5) 'Dummy there and 1±. This seemingly isolated 
point emerges with the richest syntactic interest in 
the series of tests being studied here, The figures for 
dummy jit show that in sentences 18 and 21? lEL-HP. * * * 

and it ain’t no ... it is the SB form which predominates. 
But in 22 and 40, There isn't _anvone.-he.gg; vs, 
one here , the NNE does as well as the SB. On the face 
of it? the marked form i£ in 21 is not reproduced as 
well as the zero form in 40. However? the situation is 
not as clear cut as that. 

We noted above in our discussion of negative inversion 
(3.6) that there seemed to be some speakers who analysed 

Ain’t nobod y as 1 j?, ailUJLilS^My * . . the repetitions o« 

21, It ain’t no cat . . . , there were two speakers who sub- 
stituted SB there * two who deleted the i£? and one who 

did both. Those who said, fffror.o « « (or $My 

ajn’t no . . ,) were plainly correcting an HUB mark. Those 
who deleted the J± were performing the operation which 
makes it possible to analyze 40, • • 

as a parallel case of deleted JA, 

The conclusive evidence of this act of analysis is 
provided by Tinker. He made three changes in the sentences 
being considered here*, 

a. Changed 8E There isnlt to jjL-ainik in 22, 

b. Deleted the I± in It ain’t no__ca_t. . . in 21. 

c. Added an X£ to Ainlt_an ybcdv^-Mna . . . in 40. 

No more convincing demonstration could be provided that 
Tinker views negative inversion with ain f t as an example 
of ife-deletion, confirming the evidence provided by Speedy 
when he said, Ain’t nobodv_could . . . 

Heturning to Table 3-30, we see that the distribution 
of errors across various categories gives us a great deal 
of information about the relations of the dialects. There 
is approximately an even exchange of errors with negative 
concord, and the copula. As far as yes-no questions is 
concerned, there are plainly three individuals who arc 
bound to the NNE forms, categorically, and the situation 
is far from symmetric alj the possessive shows the same 
situation. Finally, the weight of repetitions lies on 
the SE side as far as dummy ii is concerned. 
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Y/e have not said anything so far about what a "correct” 
repetition is, Ho formal definition of correotness is gitf’ej 
in P our memory tests: the subjects are merely ^Idto re- 

peat bach as closely as they can. It quickly becomes plain 

that phonological matters are not being 

is the number and type of formatives that we are weighing. 

Of course in fable 3-29, there is no 

correctness of a sentence— we are examining the data xo~ 
the reproduction of particular grammatical forms. 

Our over-all evaluation of the J 6 ®^® 

tive. We are impressed with the quantity of data and the 
rapidity with which it is gathered. At the: s f ra |^io e 5 
foregoing discussion should make it plain 
one-to-one relation between memory tests and the' 
grammatical pattern. A knowledge of the ®^ 3 ®®^s ^®^ior 
in actual speech situations is essential in correct int 
pretation of these tests, 49 

3.9.4. Inw.QM-gX3JiP. It 

carry out memory tests with two members of the 
but the results indicated suite clearly the S^efat differen 
between them and the HUE peer groups. It is J 1 re 
nort that between the two subjects, there were 

three incorrect repetitions out of 31 SE ^or“8,^®i n S^o 
aamA 1 'iffli as with the Jets# But it or the NNB forms* there 
were 22 out of 28 incorrect repetitions— -four times as 
5S Lamination of the details of these two oases shows that 
the pattern fits in with that which would be predicted from 
the data on speech given in previous sections. 



t 



3.9.5. Max phslg gig , taa ia . 

>ur discussion of consonant cluster simplification, that 

the clusters “SES, -.e M » are ^^S^the 

aven impossible, for TOE speakers to pronounce. In ^ 
jourse of the second Ihunderbirds memory tests, we examines 
bhe subjects' abilities to reproduce words like iafils, 
cfhosts . a^d so on. 

The following data is from a series o£ exchanges 
with Boot and Money on this point. The tone of the conver 
sation is didactic only on the surface: itwas understood 

that the purpose was to repeat Ifficult words. 



TO: What do you call this? 

What do you call this? 

What are two of these— 
two what? 



Money: 0 des 

9 des^* 



tu &es*z 



fhis is of course the normal plural, derived by the processes 
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of consonant cluster simplification and epenthesis de- 
scribed in 3.2, Money clearly shows that a knowledge of 
the underlying form desk (with -£ first deleted and then 
restored) is consistent with the plural [des*zj . Con- 
tinuing from this point: 

WL: Two desks. MONEY: tu de3'ks 

* 

Say test 1 

And two tea , *» ©n tu tes*ts 



With great effort, Money has now pronounced the clus- 

ter after [e], 

WL: Say it again, MONEY: ©n tu tests'fs 



This represents the first appearance of a voiceless vowel, 
rapid and unstressed, separating two clearly unvoiced j’s, 

WL: One ghost . Say ghost . . MONEY: gos*s +#f go’st 



m he first utterance was an anticipatory attempt to prvduce 
a plural. Money corrects this to the singular form, with 
a final -i. 



WL: And two what? MONEY: 



Again Money gives the normal plural, 
to try again for the SE form. 



WL: 



Say im gh&sis. * * 

An* there’s two,. 

fih&gfca. 

Let’s try it* Ghosts, 



MONEY: 



gOS£Z 

He is now encouraged 



gostsgs 

gosts®s®s®s 

gotsgsfsgs 



No, Let’s try toast . 

OK, Two toasts is toasts . 

.T ja aaia* 



tost * 

tu, tost IZ tost* 
tosts©s©s©s 

OOO 



We went on to lisp and which gave even more trouble 5 

instead of a final -p, -t began to appear. The same basic 
pattern as shown here appeared in exchanges with Boot, 

WL: Sav this. is a deak .. BOOT: gis iz a des* k ' 

right? 

If there’s two of them, 

that’s two — what? des #ic 

Say aeska . des* k ' 

Now try to say desksu desk’h 

Like D-E-S-K-S — desks . des* 
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Boot is plainly more Bound By HNE patterns with clusters 
after front vowels than Money is. When we move on to 
Back vowels, the situation is remarkably similar to that 
presented above, though By a somewhat different approach. 



TO; 



Ghost . 

Ghosts. 

I'll say ghosts . 




t 



BOCXD; gos # 
gos: 
gos* t * 
gos? :t 



No. 9Jhat f s a tough one. 
Say toas_t . 

£ogjtf. 

Coasts . 



tost * 

tostsgsgs 

tost 1 



goacita . tos: ? 

Here Boot shows the repetitive voiceless syllables only for 
one utterance before he retreats again to a long -jt But 
later on, dealing with we get 



WL? You know v/hat a mosque is. mash 1 

Mosque* . maskfsgs 

Mosques . mas?gkgsgsgs 

OJhe pattern is thus not confined to back rounded vowels, 
fact, it appears after [x]. 

WL: Say lisp. 11 S P 

Lisps. ixsgsgs 

Map* lls * 

Maptlisph]. lxs*p f 

Lisps. Uspfsfs 



In 



(Dhis behavior of Boot and Money under the pressure of repe- 
tition tests (with monetary rewards) is of great interest, 
since a recursive rule seems to have been set into motion. 
Exactly how this interacts with the* rule systems described 
in 3.4, and what rules are being set up, are not easy to 
determine; we are not dealing with a socially determined 
pattern of speech, but with the result of the speaker* s 
immediate attempt to make sense out of two conflicting ruIM 
systems. It must be remembered that the normal plurals ox 
test and g host are [tes*z] and [gos*z], or sometimes^ _ 
ftest*z] and[gost*z] , and these plurals are produced wnen 
the normal plurals are rejected* ^he following hypotheses 
are put forward. 



After Boot and Money produce their normal plurals, 
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following their own internalized rules to l^turn 
stract [+plural] into sounds, they gre forced to turn 
their attention to the sounds that WL is the £ 

hear two [s] f s* separated by a silence# The pro Diem rn 
is to interpret this sequence of sounds as representing 
some abstract pattern? and then set the rules in motion 
which will produce this surface result. 

®he sound in between the tv/o s f s cannot be a 
mal epenthetic vowel, because then the y^* sa L^ d w ??r 
pelling voicing assimilauion ru ^ e . (see P# 207) wil 
convert the final [s] to [a]. But it is plainly not a 

[z]— anyone can hear that. In g&sgls i L?i„?? ur8e 

a [t], but that cannot be represented by the silence, 
since there is no position in NhE v/nere a [tj appears 
between two s's. Clusters of this sort are not allowed. 
Money's first effort to say [tests], as a matter of fact, 
seems to have been rejected, since TO asked for a repe 
tition. Boot never managed to produce such a clust so- 
under pressure, then, a new hypothesis can be seen emer 

ging. 

She intervening silence is Interpreted as a new 

kind of epenthetic vowel--a voiceless vowel. That blng 

the case, the voicing assimilation rule may apply as nor 
mally, without converting the final [ s] into a [ z] . We 
then have 



gost//Z 

gos//Z 

gosfZ 

gosfs 



underlying form 

(10) simplification of -sK clusters 
(l4')volceless epenthetic vowel 
(15) voicing assimilation 



Given the knowledge that there is a -± in this word, and 
a -k in Boot and Money 

further repetitions by placing the consonant in various 
poeitions-bef ore the first a, after the second ^. wWh an 
epenthetic vowel of its own, etc. Ihere is no regularity 
here... it may even appear between the two a s now, because 
the cluster is broken up into CvC 0V0. 

Finally, we may ask why the epenthetic vowel and 
ja is recursive. Ihe form of the new (14*) may be 



+strid" 

+tense 



[+cont]## 



(14* ) j+voc 

^ »*— v +cen j 

+tense 

Eventually, such a rule might be oondensedwith the orig- 
inal (14) with « conventions. But note that in its present 

form, this rul? creates the conditions f0 ,r M 8 JJJK ,-tTto P what 
cation. Given the demand for a plural, (14') adjusts to what 
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construct a series of steps which lead to the recursive re- 
sult that was observed: 

a. Speaker forms normal plural with (10), (14) and (15) > 
which is rejected, 

b. He identifies a separate final syllable with [p], 
and forms the hypothesis that it is separated from the stem 
by a voiceless vowel, (140* 

c. Having processed stem#Z through (ll), (14* ) and (15), 
he receives another rejection, 

d. He tries again, and after (ll)-(l4 f )-(l5) checks the 
result to see if he has formed a plural. But he does not 
recognize the result as a plural, and therefore adds another 
plural #Z, and runs this through the rules j checks the re- 
sult, fails to recognize it as a plural, and so on, 

throughout this process, the final consonant of the 
stem appears in various positions. One of the possibilities 
which is realized most often in careful speech is i est*z] 
and [gost*z], the epenthesis rule (14) or (140 can accomo- 
date this form by simply inserting the optional stop before 
the epenthetic vowel— in effect, broadening the operation 
of epenthesis to include 



Of course there will be no monomorphemic clusters, so 

this rule will produce postes . ghoitea . flea 

forms which, as noted above, are quite regular in Southern 
Mountain speech. 



(14") 



r+voc 
# — * -cons 

+cen 
<*tense 



/ [Sensei ( [ -° ont] } [ +con ™ 5 ° 



3,10 An overview of the relations between NNB and SB, 
and soma educational applications 



In this first volume of our report, a number of struc^- 
tural differences between NNE and SB have been investigated 
and analyzed, A variety of methods have been used! fk® 
nature of the subject matter has led us to different tech- 
niques of analysis* No single relationship ^*7,, 

and BE has prevailed in all of these areas? the theoreti— 
cal problems so far have been two: 



(a) To develop the forms of the rules which reveal 
the NNE speaker’s knowledge of his language, taking into 
account the pervasive and systematic variation which we 
find. 



(b) To relate the rule systems of NNB and SE either 
as part of a single, all-embracing rule system, or by 
systematic comparison of NNB and §E rules, in their con- 
trolling conditions, variable constraints, and overall 
input variables. In some sections we have been able t« 
make use of a simple 0, ~, 1 triplet which stops short of 
quantitative analysis? but the most thorough convincing 
analyses, to our way of thinking, utilized quantitative data 
from the speech community. 

To say that there is no single relation between NNE 
and SE is to assert that NNE is not simply a reduced form 
of SE, nor a generalized form, nor a Creolized form. It 
is not simply Southern regional English, nor is it a lan- 
guage independent of SE, which no one but native speakers 
can understand. In this section we will by-pass such 
simple statements, reserving them for direct examination 
in our study of overt attitudes towards language in volume 
II. Instead, we will assemble the analyses we have made 
under certain broad headings, striving for an 1 acc Y?^ f. 
view of the relations between the systems. We will then 
consider, under each heading, the ways in which our find- 
ings may eventually be related to educational programs. 

The findings in this first volume are more precise and 
can be more easily applied than the results of our studies 
of the uses of language in Volume II, and it would seem to 
be good strategy to pursue our present knowledge in propor- 
tion to its solidity. At the same time, it is apparent to 
us *;hat the major obstacles to reading and educational suc- 
cess lie in the social and cultural norms that govern lan- 
guage behavior. At the end of Volume II, we will propose 
changes in the social structure of the schoolroom which we 
believe will have greater effect than the changes we here 
envisage in the ways of teaching English grammar and 
phonology. 
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3,10,1, Wa y. « is which SB and NNE are the same . Under 
this heading, we can only suggest a .few of the more 
tant and striking ways in which NNB and SB are identical. 

Of the sum total of rules of English grammar and phonology, 
whatever that might he, we have no doubt that the overwhel- 
ming majority will he the same for both dialects. It is 
on the basis of such identity that we have launched a num- 
ber of our analyses and received ample confirmation ol oil* 1 
initial assumptions. A certain number of these points of 
identity will not be specific to English, but characteris- 
tic of languages in general* yet many of them are peculiar 
to the English language alone. 



The underlying forms of the lexicon are much more 
similar than one would first think in listening to NNE 
and SE speakers. In 3.9.5, we heard Boot and Money suc- 
cessfully produce the underlying forms last, and gho§l, 
although their inability to produce the SE plural would lead 
some to think that their base forms were jfcaa and fflflfl. 

That is not say that there are not individual items that 
vary widely — attribute, war lord , cadence are examples that 
will be dealt with in Chapter IV to show how great such 
variation can be. But these are learned words or particular 
lexical items which exist only in the vernacular culture, 
where they are free to go their own way with all deliberate 
speed. 

In our study of phonological variables, we found ample 
evidence* of identity of the base forms of -lQg( 3. 1.7) and 
the -d suffix of the past tense (3.2). Monomorphemic clus- 
ters in -ks were occasionally simplified, but there was no 
doubt about their underlying shapes (3.3), and the form of 
the plural was never in doubt. In our study of the copula, 
it quickly became apparent (3.4) that the forms is and , ar , C , 
are the same as in SE, though there is some doubt for some 
speakers about jam. 



One of the most important points of similarity between 
SE and ME is in the evaluation of these phonological vari- 
ables as shown in their directions of shift. We find no 
cases where ME speakers alter the evaluation of -!££, for 
example, and use more [in] forms in formal speech. These 
subjective attitudes are so universal and deep-seateain 
our culture that we do not stop to notice the uniformity 
involved, except in the rare cases where some group or 
person breaks the norm. 



Note that the direction of the constraints upon the 
phonological processes are the same over the great majority 
of the cases we have studied. The effect of a following 
vowel uniformly acts to retain final consonants for . 

(3.1.2), for-A ( 3 . 1 . 5 )* for -KD (3.2), for the plural (3.3) 
and eventually for la (3.4.13). Both ME and SE are gov- 
erned by the same tendency to favor CVC over vWC and OVCO. 
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The fact that MB ana 3E have the identical contrac- 
tion rule (3.4.6) was extremely helpful in determining 
the natu-e of ME ' s own deletion rule. Of the sixteen 
phonologic al rule s 8 of English given on p. 207, eight are 
Sea as identical for ME and SB. The important stress 
assignment rules for English are the same; epenthesis 
operates in the same way, along with the universal English 
voioing S assimilatlon rule . On! 

vs. ghosts is actually produced by one rule which is air 
ferent and two which are identical w.y.?/. 

We only touched lightly on the rules which generate (3.4.7) 

sucn complex forms as Wfr gt l m&a n, yo^gX||y, 
evident that these are shared hy MB i and SE. \ ffH a 
tion operates in the same way, except for such slight a 
vlations as with adverbs of place (3.8.3), and of course 
the relatives are formed hy the same sets ox rules. 

We see no difference in the ME use of the progr essive 
and that of SE, nor — granting the gat passive do we see 

important differences in this syntactic process (3.5.2). 

The negative attraction rule, which we relied a ® 

base for our analysis of negative syntax (3.6.1/ •• 

mentally the same for NOT and SB. 

The educational implications of this 
tity are clear in outline. The slogan, xeach -ng ng 
as a Foreign Language" is a had . English 

No doubt the major difficulty in ^^^ff'^pnces are so 
structural differences is not that 1 ®° 

great — but rather that they are so small. The very i 
adjustments necessary to switch from MB S ( • • 

below) are much mors difficult than groe B j adjustments to a 
language where we have no comparable rules to moony. 

On the positive side, the schools ? an ,„ „^?? d ence 
identity of ME and SE at a d e e per le ^ 1 - ri v ' i ^ h ° 
that instruction in the fundamentals of S r ®““ a ^ 

is as important in the ghetto as m the suhuros. -dux in 
particular, it should be possible for: s ^°ol Programs to 
lay stress upon those rules which will 

volved in structural differences between ME and SE--that 
is, the rules which form the background against which th 
differences are seen. Syllabification, for example^is a 
process which needs to be studied ®° f sur _ 

student can make the connection between °£.^ s S m h 

face phonetic forms and the underlying abstraction. The 

rules for contraction, as developed in “ attrac- 

in any curriculum, nor are the rules for of these 

tion. It should be clear that an overt ^wledge^of these 

rules will help in attacking those a £® a ® ,^® x fiiiah 
extended, generalized and advanced the rules of sngiisn. 
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3,10,2, Wa ys in which.EEEL ext end8-Qr_gene.£alig£a 
;j rules as they are found in SB . Most of the particular 

1 findings of Chapter III fall under this heading. If 

there was a simple way to characterize ME differences 
from SB, we would prefer the emphasis on the title given 
above. 

We have seen that the degree of ^lessness in ME 
is several stages advanced over the WES vernacular (or 
the RP of Southern England) . Intervocalic x is sometimes 
deleted, and word-final x before a vowel almost always — 
significant extensions of the WES equivalent (3.1.2). 

Ihe merger of (ohr) and (uhr) in jhQxst and surf, is consid- 
erably advanced over the opposite merger to the high vowel 
found in WNS (3,1,4). She vocalization of (l) is certain- 
ly generalized beyond the activity of the rule as seen in 
the white population (3,1,5)* 

As we examine the consonant cluster simplification 
rule, it is evident that ME has carried this process fur- 
ther xhan SE; 3E speakers drop monomorphemic -±,1 before 
consonants, and almost nowhere else, but NEE speakers show 
considerable activity all along the line. In the case of 
-.al, -&Vt clusters, the rule is almost categorical for 
ME speakers (3.2)4) . Furthermore f the rule is extended to 
cover final single consonants? opening up an area of varia- 
tion which is closed to SE speakers (3,2,3), We speculated 
upon an extension of the epenthesis rule which seems to be 
i followed by ENE speakers under pressure (3.9.5). 

In the (KZ) clusters, we find a typical generaliza- 
tion to fill out irregular plurals by one means or another 
(3.3,4). The associative plural jya’ *.§m seems to us an 
extension of the WES usage (3,3,5) although it is not in- 
conceivable that it is a heritage trom a Creole grammar. 

Q?he deletion rule itself, removing single donsonants, 
mey be considered a kind of extended contraction. It 
carries a process of reduction one step further (3.4.6). 

We observe that the phonological rules which reduce have 
to a lone [v] are extended to remove it entirely 

Eote that the. rules for reducing , am .going to and la 
going to carry these processes of reduction in a slightly 
different direction from SE and several^ steps beyond, to 
a minimal [m] in the first person, or [o*] in other per- 
sons (3.5.2). Even the reduction of is _ not , am not and 
has not to ain*t is carried one step further, in reducing 
4 i d not in the same way, (3.5.3). 

Ihe development of the double modal s among EEE speakers 
f \ offers an interesting case of extension and generalization. 

^ The original might would , may .can , etc., is extended to 

must do^t and other constructions which takes as a start- 
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ing point the double modals, She qtuasi-modals hafta . 
a posta . got-ta are carried further along the line, away 
from their main verb status in ways that we have dis- 
cussed (3.5.6-?), 

She study of negative attraction and negative con- 
cord offered the best view, along with contraction and 
deletion, of the relations of ME and SE. We provided 
here the only rule which was written for several dialects 
(3.6.6) to show how MB fits in with the negative syntax 
of other dialects, Shere can be no question that nega- 
tive concord is extended further in ME than any other 
dialect we know of — the diagram on p. 283 is worth re- 
producing here to make this process clear. 



Use of negative concord 





with indefinites 


with tense 


markers 




,aame...<?law<i> 


other ol. 


same clause 




6E 


0 


0 


0 


0 


WN$ 1 


r* 


04 


0 


0 


wns 2 


N 






0 


ME 


1 


04 


04 


04 



We can also see the use of free not in addition to the 
incorporation of [+neg] as a further extension; expres- 
sions such as ^t& p ugh> and . . *£& 

yjB&jqlgW-h L &lL. ^ are plainly 

and exuberantly extensions of negative concord to some 
kind of limit, and with extensions to the tense marker 
in the next clause, we may have reached that limit: 

:s=fflag!iljLJ33mJ2M^ 6. 4) . 

Negative inversion is apparently an extension of the 
literary negative foregrounding of tojljd^y.Qn.^.S.&S.^. 
We have ainlt nobody see it . (3.6.577 and we observe 
that the displacement of adverbs like m&sily* even , all 
is in the same direction (3.8.4). 



An educational program which would take such general- 
izations of SE rules into account would necessarily involve 
the student in retracing his steps. '£he fact that the NNE 
speaker uses contraction every time ‘he deletes Is may not 
help at all — for he needs to obtain skill in contracting 
without deleting if he is to master standard English. We 
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are not speaking of pronunciation here, hut of reading— 
for we find that our ME subjects have little or no 
ability to read the contractions '& , ’Ilf ’£ which they 
actually use in speech. 

As far as we know, It was never considered necessary 
to teach contraction explicitly in American schools, ex- 
cept for the spelling rules. But ME youth needs to have 
a new program which goes back to stress assignment, pro- 
ceeds to contraction, and avoids deletion. 

Where linguistic analysis can be the most help is in 
providing teachers with the most general rule which de- 
scribes the behavior under consideration. rhe negative 
concord rule is such an example— we believe that it con 
be used in school, far more effectively than a piecemeal 
attack on mistakes, and the slogan that “two negatives 
make a positive”. It seems that the negative attraction 
and negative concord rules offer an excellent opportunity 
to introduce the student to the basic distinction between 
underlying meaning and superficial form, a distinction 
which must become overt if certain complex problems such 
as those cited above are to be overcome. 

When we consider the problem of reading consonant 
clusters, it is plain that it will be helpful to have 
a strong constraint against simplifying grammatical clus- 
ters. But more important will be emphasis on the differ- 
ence between the surface pronunciation and the alphabetic 
representation. What we observe in the third, fourth 
and fifth grades, and in our readings on tape, is a loss 
of confidence in the alphabet. Ihe whole-word approach 
can always allow a student to show some vestige of read- 
ing, but without faith in the alphabetic code, and a will- 
ingness to explore it to learn new words, we think that 
reading will not advance. 

She typical pattern which we observe in reading is 
for the student to read the first letter of the word, 
perhaps the second, and then junip to any likely hypo- 
thesis about the rest. We will take up reading errors 
in greater detail in Volume II, but this disregard for 
final eo^onants should be clearly seen against the mater- 
ial presented here in 3, 1-2-3. An understanding of the 
phonological rules involved will make it plain why so many 
forms which look different sound alike; and this under- 
standing is as important for the teacher as the student. 

At various times, it has been suggested that students 
receive intensive training in articulation and perception 
before they begin learning to read. Although such training 
will undoubtedly be helpful, it seems to us not quite rele- 
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vant to the reading task. If the teacher wants to get the 

child reading well as quickly as , ^ goung 
reason to dwell on or emphasise the deferences »*««l 
patterns between student and teacher* She only 

is required is for the teacher to be fJ; n alSfer- 

mental distinction between mistakes in reading and 
ences in pronunciation (labov l|66d discusses someof the 
sets of homonyms which proceed from ^phonological rules 
and their consequences for reading). Without air ®?g t 0 ]L 
servation in the classroom, we cannot he sure what are 
the most Important sources of interxerence with, reading, 
hut it seems logical that any corrections which are made 
should he concerned with deciphering meaning from the printed 
Tjasce, and not with differences in pronunciation which ohe 
Student may he unable to hear. The rules of consonant 
cluster simplification may he so extended formanychll 

dren that mrA, RaaaeA and ms.? 1 ^! r fHL!^nnoSloeS 1 
to them, no matter non carefully the teacher Pronoun es 

the words. An approach which emphasizes the i me aning of 

following the lines of our investigation (3.2.7; seems 
most appropriate; it may he followed up later with *fre 
teaching of consonant cluster Prc“’^ 0 tatio n ; A review of 
3.9.5 should convince any teacher that it will he Tery 
difficult to teach some of these clusters , anathere is no 
reason why reading should v/ait for such lessons to end sue 

cessfully. 

3.10.3. Wave in v<h iohJQj^a-ffllflaiBS- ?S , 

We need only run through a list of the missing elements 
of SE that have been discussed in the previous pages. 

the third person singular -*£ S° S afl«ArTfliiv 

(3.3.6), the complementizers jL£ and whff.thf£ > especially 

the latter (3.7.3)? possibly the la passive U.b.2). 

There is no doubt that have and the present perfect is 
weak, but weakness is quite different from absence. 

The educational problems caused by the total absence 
of a mechanical feature of agreement in English are con- 
siderable. We have noted above the ^sic principle that 
abstract, formal elements are the most difficult to TJeach 
and the easiest for a non-standard dialect to lose, me 
difficulties of teaching third person singular rf hinge 
upon the absence of a deeply internalized location o 
third singular in the WE speakers* grammars? the redun- 
dancy of the feature; and its abstractness. Note that 
the possessive is firmly in place in absolute P°f 

where it is necessary: .that Is .tMjxa* But in attributive 

position, where *s is redundant with word ot&qt, 

seems to be no communicative need to hold this inflection, 

and it will undoubtedly be difficult to teach. Note that 

there is no way in which this can receive 

phasis in the normal course of speaking— a very different 

situation from that which prevails with la. 
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3.10.4. Elements in ffllLJ& ai p - re missing-ill-Sl. We 
have a relatively small list of such positive features of 
NNE which do not exist at all in SB. High on the list, 
of course, is the invariant verb Mo V3.4.11;* 
entry in the dictionary does a great deal of work f or 
speakers, and we have discussed its deliberative, stative, 
and habitual meanings at length. 



Ihere are two phonological rules of NNE which, do not 
exist in SE; the copula deletion rule, which actually 
works upon any lone consonant between word boundaries 
(3.4.6)fand the rule for deleting post-vocalic schwa 
(3.4.8 and elsewhere). Ihese are of course uhe obstacles 
to be overcome as far as the school program is concerned. 
In one sense, they are both extensions of processes al- 
ready operating in SE— the vocalization of \x) and the 
contraction and cluster simplification rules. In this 
sense, Mg remains the only substantial element of the 
grammar under this heading, 

Ihere are a number of features of Southern English, 
such as irn ana JjJsaJfcfl (3.5.7). which we might discuss 
here. But we do not have enough evidence on white South- 
ern dialects to speak with anyassurance, and we will 
therefore leave this area for development later. 



It cannot bo denied that there is a vast range of 
lexical items which differentiate ME speakers from SE, 
but here we are considering only the grammatical core of 
the language, and not the lexicon. In Volume II, we will 
take up in detail a number of particular features which 
differentiate the ME vernacular community from the white 
community, including such lexical items as evidence of 
sharp breaks in the lines of communication. Furthermore, 
we will consider v/hat adult Negro speakers mean when they 
talk about the "language of the street", or their "jargon" 
as a matter of pride. It will appear that the marks nec- 
essary to communicate with an adult audience, and convince 
them that one is speaking the vernacular, are of a very 
different order from the systematic features we have been 
discussing here. 



3,10.5. Ihe soclolinguisti^s-t ruoture of n ^ 

community , throughout this report, we have presented data 
on stylistic and social stratification of various linguistic 
elements: (r) in 5.1.2, (ing) in 5.1.7, (KD) in’ 5.2.8, 

(KZ) in 5.5.8, the copula in 5.4.13, and a number of other 
smaller studies, the ghetto area is characterized by what 
we may call "sharp stratification" [as described for (th) 
and (dh) in SSENYC: VII)]. Instead of a broad continuum 
of speech forms, there are a number of sharp cleavages in 
the population: three such cleavages turn up frequently 

in our tables. 
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a. Middle class vs. working class. She middle class 
adults most consistently reflected a grammar different from 
that of the hulk of the population. In many ways, they 
resembled closely the middle class white population of Hew 
York City, at least in their relation to the j working class 
group. They used more x, fewer stops for (th; and Uh;, 
more third singular less copula deletion, and so on; 
these are not statistical tendencies that are difficult to 
detect, but major gaps between them and all others. 

To a certain extent, the sharpness of the stratification is 
due to our methods of sampling, but not entirely, fhree 
of the residents of Benox Terrace were classified with the 
working class population on socio-economic grounds, and 
these characteristics are indeed better predictors of their 
linguistic behavior than residence alone. The sharp stra- 
tification of Harlem into middle class vs. working class 
has been observed from many viewpoints. 



b. Adult vs. adolescent. A glance at any of the 

charts which compare working class adults with the peer 
group members will show an abrupt discontinuity. Whereas 
the pre-adolescents, younger adolescents of 12-13, and 
older adolescents of 16-17 are all quite similar, we find 
that the working class adults do not preserve that uniform 
grammar which we have called ME. The frequencies of con- 
traction and especially deletion show this; the variabili- 
ty of negative concord; the fact that adults do not use 
ain't for £iMi±5 that they do not use and a large 

number of other sharp differences. We will see in Chapcer 
IV that adults acquire a uniform set of subjective reac- 
tions which adolescents do not have; and at least in 
Harlem, we have seen that adolescents have a uniform ver- 
nacular that adults do not have. This cleavage may be 
accentuated by our difficulty in interviewing young Hegro 
men 20 to 30 years old, but we find the transition to 

the adult pattern beginning with 18-19 year olds, and the 
Oscar Brothers are clearly departing from the ME verna- 
cular in several ways. 

c. lames vs. club members. In Chapter IV we will 
examine in some detail the interior structure of the peer 
groups, and see how this structure affects grammar and 
phonology. But throughout this chapter we have been ob- 
serving a grosser, more abrupt distinction between lames 
or isolated boys on the one hand, and members on the other. 
It is no accident that the lames deviate from ME grammar 
on point after point, leaning in the direction of the 
white Inwood group if not towards SE, Though lames are 
often young, they are young in an old way as far as ME 

is concerned; they resemble adults in their grammar and 
phonology, they reflect adult values in what they say, 
and they are open to adult influence which is opposed to 
the peer group. This is the fundamental cleavage which 
the teacher * encounters, but only from the outside. 
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teachers do not really know who is who within their classes, 
since many club members behave in ways that are to their 
advantage in gaining teacher approval for limited ends: 
not all antagonism towards the school system is overtly 
expressed. 

The existence of these three discontinuities sets off 
the existence of an extraordinary uniformity within the 
vernacular culture. There is no sharp break between the 
Thunderbirds, as pre-adolescentj the Jets and Cobras, 
from 12 to 17 years? and the Oscar Brothers, On a number 
of our multiple diagrams, we have shown this uniformity 
within the peer group culture. 

The third cleavage is a trap for the unwary educator, 
who may be encouraged by the significant number of improve- 
ments in reading, speaking, arithmetic, and so on, which he 
obtains from a given experimental program. It must be 
acknowledged that every class will have a percentage of 
isolated boys who are open to such improvements, who will 
accept the aims of the educational program,, and who have 
already incorporated the raw materials for :Lt into their 
basic grammars. Success with this minority of the youth 
is not success in the ghetto areas: any program should be 

aimed at the bulk of the students who do participate in the 
ME linguistic and social milieu. When this group moves, 
it moves as a whole: so far, it has resisted any pressures 

from the sc .ool system to do so. We do not mean, of course, 
that the gioup is consciously organized as a focus of re- 
sistance in school ; b£it rather that the cultural values 
internalized by group members make such resistance very 
probable . 

We will return to the relation of this large-scale 
data to the individual behavior of Jet and Cobra members, 
in 4.2 in Volume II. In this half of our work, we have 
been focusing upon the uniform object— -ME — and its users 
as a group. It must be remembered, then, that this 

f roup of students is divided from their teachers by color, 
rom the middle class community by their socio-economic 
background, from adults by age and an entire set of adult 
reactions which they do not possess, and from the isolated, 
upwardly mobile boys by a set of values which peer group 
members reject and the others accept. 

To see the grammar of ME set in this framework is 
helpful in appreciating its uniformity, its viability as 
a means of communication, its stability consistent with 
inherent and widespread variation. ME has an internal 
logic in its formal structure, as we have tried to show. 

It makes its own choice of redundant features, quite in- 
J dependent of the choices made by SE at many points. Mem- 

bers already show a wide range of style shifting with 
some of the variables we have studied. If they can be 
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persuaded to accept the hind of style shifting which adults 
use, it can he used as a bridge to move towards SB while 
they presumably have the flexibility and adaptability to 
do so. We observed that MB speakers use the copula dele- 
tion rule as a stylistic marker in moving between group and 
single sessions; :Mo Also served as a mark 'of careful, 
deliberate speech wixhin the ME framework. However, most 
of the variables we studied did not change very much within 
the conversational range. An examination of the phonologi- 
cal variables in 3.1 shows that Jets and Cobras as well as 
Ihunderbirds change style only in the most formal contexts 
—Styles C and D. Ihis is a fourth discontinuity, which 
reflects the isolation of every-day life from the formal 
program of the school system. Heading is irrelevant within 
the peer group, and reading style never penetrates into the 
use of speech in conversation. 



Ihere have been several suggestions for short-circuit- 
ing such complex patterns of style shifting. It has been 
proposed that children be taught to read within the gram- 
matical framework of MB, Our subjective reaction tests 
and other observations show that such a program would not 
be accepted easily by the adult community: children are 

sent to school ”to be educated” , which implicitly means 
learning SE. While seme MB texts may be strongly moti- 
vating for many children, it is not the case that there is 
a great deal of interference from grammatical differences 
between SE and MB. Repetition tests, for example, show 
that only a few items actually cause such interference. 

It has also been suggested that a program of ”bi- 
dialectalism ,, would have more success than a straightforward 
inculcation of SB forms, Ihe psychological effect of toler- 
ating or reinforcing the vernacular is no doubt very great. 
Ihe possibility of achieving competence in both MB and SE 
is more dubious. We have not observed any individual who 
could be considered bi-dialectal in this sense. When one 
learns SE, or comes into extensive contact with SB speakers, 
there is an inevitable change in the ME rules. We have 
observed such changes in our own staff members: it should 

be realized that v/hen two such closely related dialects 
are in contact, they cannot be maintained as two separate 
entities. Rules for consonant cluster patterns, for the 
copula, for question forms, for the negative — all show the 
kind of shift which we have documented in our adult speakers 
and which is overwhelming among the middle class speakers. 

Io say that there is going to be some loss when SE is ac- 
quireu is not to say that SB should not be acquired. Not 
everyone who becomes a standard speaker loses contact with 
the vernacular: we find that the leaders of the Harlem com- 

munity use a number of compensating devices to convey the 
impression that they are speaking the vernacular, although 
their underlying grammar is very different. Such devices 
are worthy of study in themselves: the idioms and lexical 

items which preserve contact with a grammar which one has 
long since left behind. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Notes to Chapter X 

1 

Some of the sources upon which we have drawn are 
Th e Negroes in the United States ; their Economic and Social 
Situation , Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No, 1511, 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, June 1966 [cited below as BLS 1511]; 

A Harlem Almanac , edited by William a. Glaser, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research , Columbia University, May 1964; 

Youth in the Ghetto (New York; HARYOU, 1964; The Ne gro 
Family ; The Case fo r Natl onal Action , U.S, Department of 
tabor, March 1966" [cited below as ' the' Moynihan Report], 

2 

Median school years for Central Harlem in the I960 
Census was 8,9, as compared to 10,6 for Manhattan [ Harlem 
Almanac p, 23], 

3 

In October 1965, unemployment rates were higher for 
non-white high school graduates than for white dropouts 
[BLS 1511, p, 24]. 

^See Labov and Robins 1968, 11 A Note on the Relation 
of Peer Group Status to Reading Failure”, and 4.4, Vol. II 
of this report, 

5 

In the 1960 Census, it was reported that among non-* 
white youth 10 to 13 years old, 17.1 per cent of females 
were one or more grades behind, and 25.0 per cent of the 
males [Moynihan Report, p. 31]. 

6 

The charts for -total scores and grade equivalents 
on the Gray Oral Reading Tests, Form C, assign a grade 
equivalent of 12.0 to a boy who scores 73; a girl who. 
scores 73 on the same test will be rated at grade 10,6. 

A boy who scores 30 on Form A is rated 3.2, a girl 2,7. 

7 

We will have occasion to cite frequently the final 
report to ”A Preliminary Study of the Structure of English 
Used by Negro and Puerto Rican Speakers in New York City” 
by William Labov, Paul Cohen and Clarence Robins; this re- 
port on Cooperative Research Project 3091 will be referred 
to as CRP 3091. It is available as ERIC ED 010 688, 

Walter Loban’s reports on his longitudinal studies 
of school children in Oakland, California, include com- 
parisons of “High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Ran- 
dom” for almost all features reported. His report on ”Lan~ 
guage Ability, Grades Seven, Eight and Nine” gives most 
data as ’’Number of Deviations per 1000 words of spoken vol- 
ume” [Cooperative Research Monograph No. 18, 0E-300018], 
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Q 

We are much indebted to Courtney Sioeloff, director 
of the Penn Community Services, Beaufort for his help in 
obtaining many of these interviews, and for the general 
understanding of the social and educational situation of 
the area which he conveyed to us. 

10 

Information on Negro speech patterns is not pro- 
vided in any of the major publications of the Linguis- 
tic Atlas (Kurath 1949, Kurath and MacLavid 1961) j 

Atlas records in general do not concern most of the 
linguistic materials discussed here. 

12 

For a more detailed discussion of these terms, and 
their authors 1 use, see "The Linguistic Variable as a 
Structural Unit” (Labov 1966e) . 

13 

All citations in this report are given as a series 
of three items in brackets! age, peer group membership or 
geographic origin, and tape number. The tapes cited are 
available to those who wish to pursue any of the theoreti- 
cal or applied problems further with reference to particu- 
lar citations. Occasionally, sentences will be cited from 
WNS without references— it will be understood that these 
represent the intuitions of the authors, and are not attri- 
buted to any empirical study, The peer group membership 
assigned is somewhat broader than group membership as dis- 
cussed in Chapter IVi junior members and peripheral figures 
in that area (but not lames) are cited with that peer group 
name. For adults, the geographic area in which they spent 
years 4-13 is used as a reference. 

15 

This does Indeed to be the case in Phoenix, Arizona, 
from exploratory work done by XL Labov. The two-phoneme 
system is primarily used by Mexican and Negro groups, while 
Anglos are heavily biased towards the one phoneme system. 



Notes to Chanter II 
1 . 

We wish to thank Mr. Zell Ingram, of the Children's 
Aid Society, director of the Stephen Foster Center, for his 
assistance and kind cooperation in carrying out this program. 
We are also indebted to Mr. Theodore Gross and Mr. Richard 
Jordan of the Stephen Foster Center. 

2 

An accurate enumeration of this building was extremely 
difficult, as for various reasons a number of families did 
not wish to report all of the children 1. „ng in their a- 
partment, and others did not communicate at all with out- 
siders. The problems were solved by Mr. Robins with the 
help of the Thunderbirds , who supplied much information 
. which would otherwise not be available to us. 
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3 

V/e were informed by one Youth Board official that 
since there were no gang fights in the area, no worker 
from the Youth Board was assigned to it. ©be area re- 
ferred to included the n Cobra ,f and H Jet” territories and 
a much larger section besides. 

4 

The peer groups we worked with almost always had a 
junior organization, headed by a younger brother, and/or 
had been such a junior group at one time. But there is 
nothing of a compelling character about such an institu- 
tion. 



6 

Bata on the I960 Census as compiled in the Harlem 
Almanac cited in Oh. I, fn. 1. 

7 

'This was the case with the SSENYC study, and several 
social surveys carried out in lower class areas. The 
methods used here successfully avoided this bias. 

Q 

V/e are indebted to Br. Samuel McClelland, Birector 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, and to the many 
district superintendents and school principals involved 
for their help in obtaining these records. 

g 

Such tactics inevitably have their effect upon the 
group itself. Yablonsky (1963.) showed that street gangs 
were strengthened and grew as a result of the attention 
paid them by social workers, V/e found that the Jets were 
using their outings with us as a basis for recruitment. 

10 

See 3.1.4 for the NNE situation here; for the Y/NS 
development of the influence of gravity on height, see 
SSENYC; VIII. 



Notes on Chanter III 



^See Sivertsen (i960) for a detailed description of 
the Cockney situation. 

2 

The Y/epman Test for auditory discrimination, still 
widely used for research in ghetto areas, includes a min- 
imal pair of tihe R uffi ~ roof type, and one of the pin ~ 

P©21 type. Normal Negro children should have difficul- 
ty with these, as our minimal pair and perception tests 
show. 

3 

No rule is entered here to produce the palatal up- 
glide in work, shirt, etc. This feature has been so heavily 
stigmatized that it no longer forms a part of the basic ver- 
nacular for most younger speakers (See SSENYC; IX). 
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other?” which deserves citing here. "Now you go intu a 
store and you ask the man for a pen [pin] and he 1 11 reach 
and — and you*ll say 1 1 don f t want no [pin]-- -I want a 
safety [pm]! But I want a pin to pin my shirt with. . . 1 
You got to explain it to Jxim what he want — see?" The 

speaker is a 45-year-old Negro man raised in Manhattan, 
Between 50th and 60th Sts, in the San Juan Hill district. 
Many such accounts are volunteered By our informants? 
the merger of pin and pen plainly causes communicative 
difficulty. 

*^Y/e have cited Before the case of the leader of the 
Thunderbirds , named Boot . For several months, we knew 
him as Boo , until the number of final glottal stops at 
the end of his name made us suspect that there was a final 
consonant. Some of the younger Thunderbirds call liim 
[Busk], The issue was resolved when he appeared one day 
with a pair of sneakers label < d BOOT, 

^Y/e have also noted more than a few cases of the 
plural testes [testez]. For a modification of the rule 
of inserting epenthetic vowels to include such forms, see 
3.9.5. 

x:? As noted in Chapter II, we are indebted to Dr, Sam- 
uel McClelland, Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, and the superintendents and principals of the 
schools involved, for their help in obtaining these records. 

*L6 

See Labov and Robins, "A Note on the Relation of 
Peer Croup Status to Reading Failure" (1968), 

17 

'The Cray Oral Reading Test was administered to the 
Jets by John Lewis in a series of sessions arranged for 
the purpose. Y/e were able to correlate the Cray scores 
with our own reading index and the school records; the 
conclusion is that the members did perform somewhat better 
for us than in the school test situation, although their 
overall performance was very poor. 

no 

The better readers, of course, show a heavy concen- 
tration of lames. Although there are one or two er group 

members who read well, the over-all performance of the 
lames is distinctly better. Furthermore, we find that 
some members who read quite well show strong deviations 
from the basic vernacular in their grammatical and phono- 
logical behavior. For an analysis of many of these indi- 
vidual cases, see Volume II. 

iq 

^The Inwood group frequently expressed strong hos- 
tility towards Negroes. In various subjective reaction 
tests, they unhesitatingly identified Negro forms as Negro 
with many negative comments. At the same time, this hos- 
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tility does not pr ql' ,d@ the possibility of Negro in- 
fluence upon their speech? we have many instanc s of 
whites living in continual conflict with Negroes, yet 
adopting Negro speech forms unconsciously into their 
fundamental vernacular. 



20 It is interesting to note, though hardly conclu- 
sive, that the one member of the TA Inwood group who did 
not read 3/3 on sentences 4 , 6, 9 also showed the highest 
proportion of deletion for (KIL) before consonants. 



2 ^A number of other examples of hyper-D are dis- 
cussed in 3.5.5 and 3.5.8, leading to a connection with 
a potential “tense transfer rule” . The direction of the 
evidence is enough to show .that there is no difficulty 
with the -ea, suffix itself? it is rather a question 0 f 
the placement of the tense -marker. Some of the hyper- Z 
cases discussed below, such as He can, gets hurts , may 
Si ing from the same source, but most are plainly based on 
failure to grasp the person-number agreement rule of SB. 



2 %)ata on Trinidadian English and French Creole is 
from Denis Solomon. 



2 ^The theoretical question por.ed here has been put 
most clearly by Chomsky, who suggests that dialects of the 
same language are likely to be more different in their sur- 
face structure than in their underlying representations. 

The general question is argued in the papers of Chomsky 
and Rosenbaum in Pro j ect Literacy Report No, 2 (Ithaca, 
N.Y.s Cornell University; 19S4TT In general, our results 
show that Chomsky* s position is borne out? there are only a 
few cases where superficial differences are less than 
differences, in. “base rules. Perhaps the outstanding case 
is be n (see 3.4. 11) , where the resemblance to SB ben serves 
to mask the considerable semantic difference involved. 



2/ 4t may be helpful 3 here to summarize the. possible 
arguments to show' that* there is no relation between sen** 
tences of the form (22-39) and the examples of 3.4,2, 
and therefore no underlying is or are in NNE. (a) was and 
we re are past tense markers ? '(b) ain* t is merely a negative 

marker; (c) I*m is an allomorph of I? (d) be in non- 
finite positions is related to the habitual ben 
to be-, of the finite copula; (e) i*s , tha*s and wha f s 
are“llomorphs of it, that and wha TT ( f ) emphatic forms 
are imported from SB, as are (hT"yes-no questions which 
foreground is and are , (i) elliptical responses and com- 
parative ellipsis provide automatic is-suppcrt, comparable 
to do-support, Y/e do not find these arguments convincing, 
butTt can be argued that the existence of explanations 
based on the deletion of is and are are only valid from 
an SE point of view. For those who do not wish to accept 
arguments based upon simplicity, it is always possible to 
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claim that the language has the “acter 

of (a-i), as a result of certain historical 5 r ? ce +v^ S <fvn 
It will require further data, to be submitted in the £ol- 
lowing section, to show that these arguments do not pply 
to thi present day MB being studied here. 

^ \Iq cite these rules in the form used by Chomsky in 
his 1966 lectures at the linguistic Institute in Los An- 
geles! since the Bound Patterns of , En glish has not yet 
appeared at this writing# Certain modifications of the 
rules seem to be required by this data, such as the weak 
word rule, but on the whole the contraction ^nles, a na 
the deletion rules which follow, give independent confir- 
mation of Chomsky and Halle* s stress assignment rules. 



26 



See below, p. 196, for further comments on this 

point • 

^V/hile the basic vernacular is miform up to a 
point, see 3.4.13 on the development of phonological con- 
ditioning of the contraction and deletion rules with age 



28 In the case of adults , the lower diagram shows 
** casual speech*’ as isolated in the single interviews# 

(The criteria for determining the shift to casual style 
are contrastive changes in "channel cues "--pitch, volume, 
tempo, and rate of breathing (which includes laughter) ; 
for Negro speakers, increases in pitch range are * ^ a * e tt as 
the primary criteria, relatively much more important than 
with white speakers. 

^The amount of data presented in these quantitative 
studies varies; in the initial variables, the patterns 
for six different groups in two styles are shown, so that 
the full regularity of the variable relations may appear* 
In later variables, only limited portions of the data 
available are presented. Not all of the speakers in most 
of the groups have been studied completely; and though 
it is possible that some of the data not yet entered may 
lead to changes on points of the analysis, ° 10S ‘ t; 
relations presented are so regular and binding that if 
half or a quarter of the data given here is taken, the 
relationships remain constant. 



^°Note that the Jets differ from the T-Birds and 
the Cobras in the relation between following noun phrase 
and following adjectives and locatives when a noun phrase 
precedes, but that there is no difference when a pronoun 
precedes. In general, the nature of the constraint in- 
volved here is uncertain— it has no obvious semantic or 
functional interpretation— and there is considerable 
fluctuation of this nature. In the final statement of 
the rule, we will not attempt to incorporate a specific 
rule for [NP]— though it is useful in the exposition to 
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this point since it reflects the parallelism of contrac- 
tion and deletion, 

^That , what , it, lot and one are the chief exceptions, 
but the first three obey special rules discussed below to 
yield i's, tha's and wha's . One and its derivatives are 
the only pronouns which would allow us to examine the de- 
letion rule left in this class. Impersonal one does not 
occur in colloquial speech, and the other forms are not 
frequent enough to yield reliable data at this time, 

^This exception, the Cobras, is based upon a rela- 
tively small number of cases, and it is possible that fur- 
thers data will alter the picture? but in any case, voi- 
cing is not a major effect, 

^There are individual speakers of M3 who extend 
the usual rules of consonant cluster simplification to 
extremes, and also carry further the weak tendency to 
delete final single consonants, thus arriving at a high 
proportion of CV syllables, 

^The literary convention of writing Vjb with the 
apostrophe before the b indicates that in an unreflec- 
ting approach the s is"seen as a descendant of an orig- 
is. As we.' will see" below, this .is true only in the 
sense that the & reflects the presence of the copula, but 
in a non-linear~fashion, 

*^0ne might think that such schwas would be indis- 
tinguishable from reduced forms of are ; but in ME the 
amount of person-number disagreement of is and are is 
very low, and there is practically no vestige of are 
occurring in singular contexts. See 3.4.9. 

^That is, there are no pronouns ending in conson- 
ant plus t. Hov/ever, if the assibilation rule is actual- 
ly broader than it seems in this formulation, it may then 
be ordered with respect to the cluster rules presented 
here. 



®^It is possible that *A11 I .broke . . , sentences go 
back to underlying structures with lg as the main verb. 
There are also many related foregroundings such as £&£ 
only, thing .is . I broke mv le g, which also allow, £M_fihly 
thin g. I broke my leg . Where such la's can be deleted, 
was can be too, as in (130), which indicates that we are 
not dealing with a phonological process. 

^The WH-attraction we have in mind here is the same 
transformation which produces What a crazv..guv .he_f sJ In 
this case, it operates only when the WH-that has a rela- 
clause appended; although this may not be the correct 
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ture for this sentence# hut it may very well he for 
.What I frygfcg.-ma-jp y~lsg« 

^%here are other pieces of evidence on the uneasy 
situation of have which may he noted. One of the diffi- 
culties in dealing with «M is that it is sometimes 

said to he optional in all cases— that it is impossible 
to produce an ungrammatical sentence without 
However, Paul Cohen has noted that the following sentence 
seems to require have hut does not have it: 
hew^Yorh JIL t v_all_mv„lilg. . [17, Oscar Bros,, #556], 

The speaker still does, and havs seems oddly missing 
here. Have or g&£ can he deleted as a main verb, as in 

. > the. crowd, l hang .with, , it no,.ig,a,agx. [i 5, n.y.c., 

YH-41J* 

^°There also seems to he a super-stative use of 
where it has lost its position as a main verb and become 
an adverbial particle or quasi-modal similar to . dgffi u 
Note &ik.g.XJ?.0~0P^ . . [15, Oscar Sr., #584] 

and Iha^yjjfr. g ^alp.a ^ ffl basketballs 

[12, T -Bir d s 7 #3 65 J , These M 0 8 seemffurthest removed 
along the stative, or *to he in the condition of” axis, 

^See footnote 39 for other examples of ,hax$ not 
occurring where expected. 

^ 2 It is very common to find hav$ + DP& as auxiliary 
replaced with r ain_lt. , Brom a 25-year-old man raised in 
Florida, we have X ainlt^never. ..had .. no-trou b l e witL JlOjm ^ 

JSLJm and also Nfi, .-£inJ!JLi^^ * 

As a main verb, we also have . . . with J. . hang^P . Ut. 

with, we., ain.lt no-l.gad.ey.„in Js&mij. 15, n ,y . o . , yh- 41, the 

same speaker who deleted have in fn. 39] • Note that 
ai nvt can even represent wasn H : My,Jgr, l athfig,.,afn f t dQin f 

nuthjn * — a past tense meaning [12, N.Y.O., #416], 

^%e are much indebted for this and other data on 
double modals to Miss Mary Clayton. 

^^htebecca Moreton of the Center for Applied linguis- 
tics furnished us with this information from her personal 
knowledge of the speech of Jackson, Mississippi, together 
with a great deal of other data on relevant syntactic 
forms. 

^Xhe quasi-modal sup posed to has lost its tense 
marker for many speakers, like used to. and therefore re- 
quires io-support. .. when he don f t su p posed to, hit .me. 
with 10 9 , T -Birds, #364] . IMiang k 
have thoee on [9, T-Birds, #586], The expression, ..doolt 
^ 1 poseta is very common among the T-Birds. There is no 

impediment, of course, to pupposeta don^. 
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46 Tlie quasi-modal also occurs with the simple 

preterit m&f as in He__us. eta was .work in » . [ 10, I-Birds, #449]* 
It first became obvious to us that us eta and sup poseta 
had lost their tense marker when we realized that we could 
never use these forms for (KD)— the cluster was permanently 
neutralized, 

47 

We find among our strange syntax cards the follow- 
ing plainly non-standard sentence: like so many of our 

early notations, it was very difficult to say just why and 
how it was non-standard, f Smm Jte- 3 mIjeL ghi _ jmvmmymt 

* [15, Lame, #487], 

At first it seems like a lack of parallelism: and not , let 

ym^UP is standard, l’he tense marker is on j&igM in SE, 
and here it is repeated with But we cannot overlook 

the fact that 3j.t occurs over and over v/ith tense transfer? 
here the presence of .let induces the tense transfer rule, 
which would be in a single clause jmight-ionii 

Ig^VOiL-UP . Now that the connection between the double 
modals, the quasi modals, and the tense transfer rule has 
been made, one can begin to follow the logic of this example, 

48« 

oee under Memory SDests, 3.9.1, for a remarkable sub- 
stitution of Mm for Asm which shows that native ME 
speakers have the unconscious knowledge that done is a 
perfective (p. 315). 

^%e have recently received a preliminary report by 
Garvey and McEarlane (1968) of repetition tests carried 
out in the Baltimore public schools. 5?he authors utilize 
the basic approach and syntactic variables in our first 
reports on a much larger population, with excellent con- 
trols. As in any testing program in the city schools, 
motivation and knowledge of the subjects is limited neces- 
sarily to what is already present within the system. 

Garvey and McEarlane provide a great deal of valuable de- 
tail which confirms and enlarges our knowledge of this 
type of behavior. (The fundamental finding for the authors 
is that the Negro schools give relatively uniform responses 
to many variables which differentiate them as a whole from 
the population of white students: “although the subgroups 

do show different transposition scores for certain struc- 
tures, the degree of similarity between the two groups is 
sufficient to justify some common bases for training 11 (p,23). 

50 

3Jhe oC notation used here is the conventional use of 
Greek letters to indicate two features with the same value. 
When paired variables occur in a rule without parentheses 
around the right hand member, this is the automatic inter- 
pretation. Single Greek letters in such a context have no 
automatic interpretation, and are usually tied to a special 
condition stated with the rule. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A: 


Interview schedules 
Q-HAK-Ad-IV 
Q-HAB-PA-Hip 


Appendix B: 


Porm letter and coupon for 
adult sample, Cotora and Jet 
territories 



# 
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Q-HAR-Ad 



Form XV 
5 18 66 



U. S. SURVEY OF REGIONAL CUSTOMS 



A, Screening 

0.1. Y/here were you bom and raised? 

0.2. When were you bom? 

0,3, V/here did you go to school? 

[all of the various places] 

0.4* Can you give me an idea of the different places 
you’ve lived, starting about the time you were 
five? 



0.5.1 a. V/here was your father bom and raised? 

.2b. mother 

,3 c . father’s father [continue until 

# 4 f, father’s mother 1st generation 

,5 e , mother’s father outside NYC] 

.6 f. mother’s mother 

0.6. V/hat was the first language you learned to speak? 

0.7. Have you made any long trips outside NYC? 

.71 [For Afro] Have you ever travelled or visited 

down South? 

.72 [For PR] Have you ever visited Puerto Rico? 



0.8. Are you married? Any children? 
[Names and ages] 



I. Children’s games 

I want to ask you a f ew questions about the games 
and customs kids used to have around here-- the kind 
of thing you don’t learn from books or television. 

M 1.0. How did you play the game like Hide-and-Go-Seek with 

teams around here? [ringalevio, ringalicoco, etc.] 

F 1.0. V/hat sort of jump rope games did you play? 

1.1. How did the rhymes go? 

1.2. V/hat about clapping games? 

2.0. How did you decide who was IT in a game? 

2.1. V/hat about rhymes? [if not given] 

2.2. Do you know ”Eeny, meeny...” How does it go? 



II. peer group and violence 

”1 want to get a good picture of the customs when you 
were growing up. The best way-- if it occurs to you-- 
is to talk about something that happened, right from 
the beginning. Don’t cut yourself short.” 



M « males only 
F * females only 
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Q~HAR~Ad~2 



M+ 



1.0. Was there a crowd of kids you used to hang around 
with when you were [coming up], 10-15 years old? 

1.1. Were any of them [Spanish, White , Negro, Jewish — 

appropriate categories]? 

1.2, Was your crowd cool? [hip?] 

1,5* Who was the one hid who decided what to do 
most of the time? 

1.51. Was he the smartest or the toughest? 

1.52, Mho was the smartest? Why? 

1,55* Was he smart in school? 

1.4. Could he he a brain in school and hang out with 
your crov/d? 

2.0. What were the rules for a fair fight? 

2.1, When someone said, M I give [up]," could you 
turn your back and walk away [if No,] why not? 

2.2, Did you ever have a fight with a guy bigger 
than you? WH? 

2.5. What v/as the best [worst] fight you ever saw? 

5.0. What was the most trouble you kids ever got into? 

What about? 

4.0. Were you ever in a situation where you were in 
serious danger of getting killed? WH? 

5.0. Did you ever know someone who jumped in and helped 
someone who v/as in trouble? 

5.1. What about the Puerto Rican grocer in the 
Bronx that helped save a cop*s life? and 
people wouldn f t buy from him? How do you 
feel about that? 



III. Neighborhood and family. 

1.0. When you were growing up, who were all the people 
who lived in your house? 

1.1. Who was the main person who worked in your 
family? 

1.2. What did he [she] do? 

1.5. Who else worked? 

1.4. What did they do? 

2.0, What was the first job you got after leaving school? 

2.1. Did your folks ever say what they wanted you 
to be in life? 

2.2. Are you working now? 

+ * for additional speech 
WH « what happened? _Qeo_ 
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2.5. Y/hat do you do? 

2.4. Is there anyone else in the family who works? 

2.5. [If not working] are you getting any help from 
unemployment or welfare? 

5.0. Y/hen you were a kid, did you ever get a whuppin' for 
something you didn't do? Y/H? 

4.0. Some people say you can raise kids without laying a 
hand on them. Y/hat do you think? 

5.0. Did anyone ever help you with your homework? 

6.0. Did your father or your mother take the time to tell 
vou the facts of life? 

6.1. Today, v/ould you teach your children the same 
way? 

7.0. If you had a little hoy, five years old, who came to 
you and said, "Daddy [Mommy], what does this word 

1 nigger 1 mean, what would you say? 



IV. Men and Y/o men 

1.0. Y/hat did you look for in a girl-- a girl you would want 
to go with — as far as appearance is concerned? [height, 
color, hair, nose, lips...] 

1.1. Did your ideas ever change? 

2.0. Some people feel that experience is the best teacher, 
and some feel that a woman— -or even a man— should be 
pure when they get married? Have customs changed around 
here in that regard? 

5.0. Some people think that it's wrong for a man ever to hit 
a woman, no matter what. Do you think that's so? 

5.1. If a man did lose his temper and hit a woman, 

.v/ould he be more or less of a man for doing so? 

4.0. If a girl who isn't married turns out to be having a 
child, who's responsible today? 

5.0. If a man can't get a job — through no fault of his own — 
should he stay with the family and help with the work — 
even with the housework? 

5.1. Y/hat if that makes it harder for the family to 

get welfare — should he stay just the same? V/hy? 

6.0. Did you ever know anyone who married a woman with more 
education than himself? How did it work out? 
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[7.0. Do you remember the first time you laid a girl? 

7.1. How did you know what to do? 

7.2. Did you worry about hurting the girl? 



V, Jobs, goals, school 

1.0. Suppose you had a choice of three jobs: 

a high paying job with a good chance of losing 
it 

a medium paying job with a 50-50 chance of losing 
losing it 

a low paying job with very little chance of 
losing it 

Y/hich would you go for? 

2.0. How much schooling does a young man need these days 

to get ahead? 

* 

5.0. Me heard of a case of a guy who had a real slave 
downtown, and he had a chance to earn real money— 
and support his family— by hustling? Do you think 
he should? 

3.1. If his wife comes to him and says, "let me 
work— you go to school so you can get a better 
job. 11 Should he do it? 

3.2. V/hat if he found out later that she was 
was hustling? 

4.0. Did you ever get any real kicks out of learning 
something new in school? 

5.0. If there was an extra hour of school time to use, 
would it be better to spend it in teaching reading, 
or teaching karate? 

6.0. Did they teach anything about African history when 
you were going to school? 

6.1. Do they teach it today? 

6.2. Should they take more time? Y/ould it make 
any difference? 

7.0' Y/hy do you think kids have so much trouble learning 
to read today? 

VI. Race and Religion 

1.0. People used to say that colored folks would never 
rise because they are born losers. How do you feel 
about that? 

1.1. Can you change your luck by praying real hard? 
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2.0. When we speak about getting hilled a lot of 
people say, "Whatever is going to happen is going 
to happen." What do you think about that? 

3.0. Would there be an occasion where you might go to a 
reader and adviser for help? 

3.1. Could they help you with a number? 

3.2. Do you know of any thing a person can do to 
have someone visit him in a dream? 

4.0. [Show picture of lynching.] Do you think that it's 
possible that the men who did this believe in God? 

4.1. Can any white man really believe in God? 

5.0. If you could be bom again, what country would you 
like to be born in? 

5.1. What color would you want to be? 

5.2. Is it smart to pass for white? 

6.0. Is there a difference between an Uncle Tom and a 
pork chop? 

6.1. Do people around here feel any different 
about eating pork than they used to? 

6.2. How do you feel about it? 

7.0. Can you get your civil rights without getting your 
head busted? 

7.1. Is it smart to go out on a picket line? 

VII. Language 

"One of the things we’re interested in is the 
differences in the v/ay people speak." 

1, Reading 

1.0. Nobody Knows Your Name [for text, see 

CRP 3091, p. 28] 

1.1. Word lists [for text, see CRP 3091, p. 22] 
[1.2. Gray’s Oral Reading Test] 

2. Subjective Tests [for details, see Vol. II> 4.5] 

2.0. Pamily Background 

2.1. SR Tests 

2.11. Jobs 

2.12. Toughness 

2.121. "certain" scale or 

2.122. "stone killer" scale 

2.13. Friendship 
[2.14. Self knowledge] 
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Q-HAE~Ad«6 

) 3. General Questions 

! 3.0. Would it help if Afro people used English 

just like white people? 

3.1, is there any difference between colored and 
v/hite people when they speak classroom English? 

3.11. In the South? 

3.12, What do you think about Southern speech? 

3.2. Would it help the kids in the Job Corps if they 
tried to teach them to speak differently? 



t. 

, V 
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Q-FAR-IA-Hip-l 



APPENDIX A 



1/4/66 



AMERICAN REGIONAL SURVEY 

[John lewis's re-written version o f the 
adolescent interview schedule, Q-HAE-IA-IIj 



We'd like to know how hip you guys are around here. Y/e know 
folks here in Harlem have a hipper way of doin' things than 
folks in other parts of the country. 

1+ Sports 

1. Playing or watching. 

1.0. Y/hat would you rather do, watch a game or play 
one? 

1.1. Vfliich one? [or, which position?] 

2. Boling 

2.0. Did you ever do any boxing? 

2.1. Whose style do you like? Y/hy? 

2.2. Y/ho*s the fastest boxer? 

2.3. The strongest? 

2.4. The best? [Go into who could beat who?] 

2.5. Has anybody around here gone into the 
Golden Gloves? 

2.6. How do you think you could do yourself? 

2.7. Is boxing crooked? 

2.8. Y/ho would win if a boxer or a karate 
expert — like Mohammed Ali against a 
black bel+? Y/hich needs more skill 
boxing o* oasketball? 

II. Trouble 

1 • Fighting 

1.0. Do rumbles ever start over chicks or dough? 

1.1. \/hat are the rules for a fair one? 

1.2. What was the best rumble you ever saw? 

1.3. Did you ever fight a guy that was bigger 
than you? Y/hat went down? 

1.4. Suppose you drop a dude, and he says 
"I give,” could you v/alk away v/ithout 
watching your back? 

1.5. Y/hat would happen if you couldn't fight? 

What makes a punk? 

2 . Girls Fighting 

2.0. Do the chicks around here rumble? 

2.1. Do they rumble like chicks bitin ’ 
and scratchin' or like dudes? 

2.2. Did you ever shine your shoes or 
crack a chick's jaw? 



« 
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